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NARRATIVE OF A SHIPWRECK. 


N the 15th of November, 1780, I embarked on 

board the St. Lawrence brigantine, then lying in 
the baſon of Quebec, and bound to New York, being 
charged with diſpatches from General Haldimand, com- 
mander in chief in that province, to Sir Henry Clinton. 
The ſame day, on receiving our failing orders, we 
weighed anchor, . down to the harbour called 
Patrick's Hole, in the iſſand of Orleans, in company 
with a ſchooner bound to the ſame port, on board of 
which was an Enſign Drummond, of the 44th regiment, 
with duplicates of General Haldimand's diſpatches. In 
this place we were detained fix days by a contrary wind ; 
at the expiration of which time the froſt had ſer in with 
prodigious ſeverity, and the ice was forming fait in all 
parts of the river. Had the wind continued unfair for 
a few days longer, we ſhould have been entirely blocked 
up by it, and had happily efcaped the calamities which 
atterwards befel us. ped By 
On the 24th, the wind being fair, we got under 
weigh, and proceeded down the river. St. Lawrence, as 
far as the Brandy Pots, iſlands fo called, about forty 
leagues from Quebec. At this place the wind veered 
about to the north-eaſt, which obliged us again to an- 
chor. The weather continued Wente col z and the 
veſſel, being leaky, made ſo much water as to render it 
neceſſary to keep one pump continually going. A 
change of wind ſoon after enabled us to proceed on our 
voyage, and to make the ifland of Anticoſti, Which is 
at the mouth of the river St. Lawrenee; when the 
Eds Bhs ©. 2 : wind 
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wind coming round again to the eaſtward, we were 
obliged to beat off and on between this iſland and Cape 
Roziere for four days; our veſſel at the ſame time in- 


creaſing her leaks to ſuch a degree, that we were under 


the neceſſity of rigging the other pump, and of keeping 
them both conſtantly at work. Being now in a higher 
latitude, the ſeverity of the cold. had increaſed in pro- 


portion, and the ice began to form ſo faſt about the ſhip 


as to alarm us exceedingly, leit we ſhould be entirely 
ſurrounded by it; which we only prevented by cutting 
and breaking vaſt quantities from her ſides. To this 
taſk, with that of keeping the pumps at work, the crew, 
together with the paſlengers, were ſcarcely equal, only 
' Nineteen perſons being on board, of whom ſix were 
paſſengers, and the remainder very indifferent ſeamen, 
As for the maſter, from whom in the preſent emergency 
we might have expected ſome degree of exertion, in- 
ſtead of attending to his duty and the preſervation of 
his ſhip, he remained continually in a ſtate of intoxica- 
Tien in his cabin. 8 „ 
On the 29th the wind came round to the north-weſt, 
and we proceeded down the gulf of St. Lawrence, with 


two feet water in the ſhip's hold. The wind kept gra- 


dually increaſing till the 1ſt of December, when it blew 
a perfect gale from the north-weſt quarter; and the 


ſhip's crew being now almoſt overcome with cold and, 
fatigue, ſeeing no proſpect of gaining upon the leak, the. 


water having already increaſcd to four feet in the hold, 


nor a poſſibility of making any port, they came to the 
reſolution of working no longer at the pumps; which 


was unanimouſly agreed to by all the foremaſt men. 
They accordingly left off working, and declared them- 
ſelves quite indifferent, about their fate, preferring the 
alternative of going to the bottom together with the 
veſſel, to that of ſuffering ſuch ſevere and inceſſant la- 
bour in ſo deſperate a ſituation. Their fatigues, it muſt 
be confeſſed, fr | ovember 
ceflive; and though hope might ſtill remain, yet our 
zreſent circumſtances were ſuch as to exclude all pro- 
Pabiliey at leaſt of ſaving the veſſel. However, by the 
force of perſuaſion and promiſes, together with the 
timely diſtribution of a pint of wine per man, which I 
bad fortunately brought on board, they were . 
* BD TY alt 
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from this deſperate reſolution, but with great reluctance, 


ſaying, with ſome truth, as we afterwards experienced, 
| and with more than. they themſelves were aware of, that 


whether the veſſel filled or not was a matter of no con- 
ſequence. This delay, though not exceeding a quarter 
of an hour, had increaſed the depth of water another 
foot; but the men added to their exertions, being en- 
couraged by the wine, which was iſſued to them every 
half hour, ſucceeded ſo far as to reduce the water in 
the ſpace of two hours to leſs than three feet. The 
captain ſtill remained in his cabin. en nc; le 

: Dune the zd and zd of December the gale ſeemed 
to increaſe rather than diminiſh. The ice formed ſo. 
thick on the ſhip's fides, as to impede her way very 
much. through the water ; which furniſhed us with a 
new labour, that of cutting it off, as faſt as it formed, 
with ſaws and axes. The leak continued to gain ground. 
The ſchooner that was in company, far from being 
able to afford us any aſſiſtance, was in as leaky a condi- 
tion as our own veſſel, having ſtruck upon ſome rocks 
at the ifland of Coudres, through the ignorance or 


' neglect of her pilot. A heavy ſnow beginning to fall, 


it was with the utmoſt difficulty we could get fight of 
each other, though at no great diſtance, and, in order 
not to part company, fired a gun every halt hour. The 
{ſchooner at length made no anſwer to our guns, whence 
we concluded ſhe had foundered; gor were we wrong 
in our ſuppoſition. There were ſixteen perſons on 
board, every one of whom periſhed. _ n $M 
On the following day the gale increaſed prodigiouſſy, 


and the ſea began to run high, with a heavy fall of 


ſnow, ſo as to prevent our ſeeing twenty yards a-head 
of the veſſel. The men being exceſſively fatigued, the 
water had riſen to its uſual quantity of between four 
and five feet. The mate, whom 1 have not yet taken 
notice of, an intelligent young man, and well acquainted 
with his profeſſion, judged, from the diſtance: we had 
run, that we could not no be far from the Magdalen 
Iſlands, which lie about midway in the gulf of St. Law- 
rence. Theſe iflands are nothing more than a cluſter 
of rocks, ſome appearing above, and others hidden un- 
der the water, and have been fatal to many veſſels. 
Seamen wiſh often to make them in fine weather, as they 

„nig | V3: | ſerve 
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ſerve to take a new departure from; but in foggy or 
blowing weather they as ftudioufly avoid them. The 
mate's conjecture was but too well founded; for in lets 
than two hours we heard the ſea breaking upon the 
rocks, and ſoon after diſcovered the principal iſland, 
called the Deadman, cloſe under our lee, the point of 


which it was with the greateſt difficulty that we wea- 


thered. Having happily cleared the main iſland, we 
were {till far from thinking ourſelves ſecure ; for being 
unable, on account of the heavy fall of ſnow, to fee 
many yards a-head of the veſſel, and being in the midſt 
of the ſmall iſtands, there appeared very little probabi- 


lity that we fhould paſs clear of them all in the ſame 


manner. Not being able to diſtinguiſh any one in time 
to avoid it, we were obliged to leave the veffel to the 
direction of Providence, and fortunately, I might ſay 
almoſt miraculouſty, ran through them all without da- 
mage. The anxiety and perturbation: of mind that the 


crew and paſſengers were in, while in the midit of theſe 
rocks, may. be eaſily conceived ; and now that the dan- 


ger was over, tt turned out'to.be a fortunate occurrence 
tor us; for, by this time, the ſailors being ready to 
fink under the accumulated diſtreſſes of cold and fatigue, 
and depreſſed by the little hopes they had of ſaving the 
weſlel, had nearly determined a ſecond tune to quit the 
pumps, and leave the veſſel to her fate, when acquiring 
freſh ſpirits from the danger we had eſcaped, and, as the 
vulgar are generally inclined to ſuperſtition, attributing 


what was perhaps aceident alone to the immediate inter- 
poſition of Providence, they agreed to continue their 
efforts a little longer; towards which they were likewiſe | 


not a little encouraged by the wine which I diſtributed 
to them occaſionally.  \ SEES Caron ys 
During the night the gale continuing, and the ſea 

running very high, we were apprehenfive of being what 


voeſlel beaten in 0 the waves; which happened in fact 


as we apprehended; for about five in the morning of 


the 5th, a large wave broke on the ſhip's quarter, which 


'*. Hove our dead lights, filled the cabin, and waſhed the 


maſter out of his bed, where he had remained: ever fimce- 


„ AA A tw „ a> ww „„ A" „ K mY A bay worm 


the commencement of the gale. This accident was at- 
tended with worfe conſequences than we at firſt _ 
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ed; for we ſoon diſcovered, from the inereaſe of the 


2 that the ſtern-poſt had been ſtarted by the im- 


pulſe of the ſea. Having nothing in the after-hold, no 


other reſource was left but that of attempting to ſtop 
the leaks with beef, which we cut into ſmall pieces for 


that purpoſe: but this expedient we ſoon found ineffee- 
tual, and the water continued to gain on us faſter than 
ever. The failors finding all their labours fruitleſs, and 
the leak, which was conitantly increaling before, now 


rendered by our late misfortune entirely irreparable, 


abandoned themſelves totally to deſpair; and again re- 
fuſed to work at the pumps any longer. They had not 
however, long remained inactive before we contrived 
once more to perſuade them, to make another effort to 


clear the veſſel; when, to our great ſurpriſe and con- 


ſternation, we found the pumps ſo hard frozen that it 


was impoſſible to move them. 


* 


All endeavours now to keep the ſhip clear were in- 
effectual, ſo that in a very ſhort time ſhe filled to the 
water's edge. Having no longer, as we imagined, the 
ſmalleſt foundation for hope, we reſigned ourtflves wien 


as much fortitude as poſſible to our fate, which we ex- 


pa every moment to be that of going to the bottom. 

otwithſtanding, when the veſſel was quite full, we 
obſerved ſhe was very little deeper in the water than 
before; and then recollecting a circumſtance, which the 

trouble and confuſion we had been in had almoſt obli- 

terated, namely, that we had a quantity of lumber on 
board, we immediately accounted for the phenomenon 
of her not finking beyond a certain depth in the water, 
and began to recall hopes of ſaving our lives at leaſt, if 
we could but prevent her from overſetting till we could 
make the iſland of St. John's, or ſome other ifland in 
the gulph, Having no guns on deck, and not much 
lumber, to render the ſhip top-heavy, we contrived to 
prevent her from overſetting, by ſteering directly before 

the wind ; though not without ſome difficulty, as, from” 
the little way ſhe made through the water, the waves 


frequently waſhed clear over the decks. Befides taking 


care to keep the veſſel ſteady, we uſed every e 
to ſecure our boat from being waſhed overboard, the 


loſs of which would in our preſent circumſtances be a 
dreadful misfortune. The cabin, being raiſed above the 
N RR | level 
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level of the main deck, was tolerably clear of water, 
and afforded us ſome little ſhelter from the ſeverity of 
the weather. Thither we retired, leaving only one man 
upon deck to govern the helm, who was faſtened by a 
rope to prevent his being carried away by the waves, 
which at times made a free paſſage over us. 128 b 

The gale flill continued without remiſſion, the ſnow 


falling ſo thick at the ſame time, as to prevent our 


ſeeing to the maſt-head. We knew from the diſtance 
we had run, that we could not be far from land. The 
captain imagined from our courſe, during the night, 


and ſince the ſhip filled in the morning, that we muſt be 


near the iſland of St. John's, which lies between the 
Magdalen iflands and the gut of Canſo. This gave us 
hopes of ſaving our lives, in caſe we could run afhore 
on ſome fandy part of it, till they were daſhed by the 
further information we had from the captain, that the 
north-eaſt fide of the iſland was nothing but a continued 
reef of rocks from one cnd to the other, and that there 
was but one harbour where ſhips could put in, which 
he recolleced was on the oppoſite fide of the iſland. In a 
few hours after, we obſerved the waves grew ſhorter and 
break higher, which is always found to be the caſe on 
approaching the ſhore; and likewiſe a number of gulls 
and ducks flying about, a further ſign we could not be 
far diſtant from it. | | 
We now concluded that we were about to run upon 


the rocks, which, the captain informed us, ſkirted the 
north-eaſt fide of the land, and on approaching the 


land laboured under greater dread and apprehenſion, 
than amidit all the dangers we had before experienced, 
the idea of being caſt upon thoſe tremendous rocks being 
more terrifying than that of being buried, as our com- 


panions were, in the boſom of the ocean. The ſhip had 


ſtill made conſiderable way through the water, though full, 


and with no other ſail ſet but a cloſe-reefed fore-top-ſail, 


which was the only one we could diſplay; and the can- 
vas being new, it had hitherto ſtood the gale, The 


captain propoſed bringing the ſhip to, to keep her off 


the land ; which 1 oppoſed, as well as the mate, urging 


the probability that we ſhould overſet her in the at- 


tempt ; and that moreover, ſhould we be able to effect 
It, the muſt after all drive aſhore, as in her preſent ſtate 
472 „ „5 
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ir was impoſlible to make any way to windward. Our 
opinion, however, was rejected, and an attempt was 
made to brace about the fore j ard; but it was found im- 
practicable, the ropes. and blocks being, covered with 
ice, We were therefore oblived to let it remain as be- 


fore; and the water having ſuddenly changed its colour, 
we expected the ſhip to ſtrike every inſtant. Small as 
our expectations were of ſaving our lives, I thought it 


incumbent on me to take every precaution to fave the 
diſpatches I was charged with, and therefore ordered 


my ſervant to open my trunks, and collect all. the letters 
they contained, which I put into a handkerchief, and” 


faitened about my waiſt. He at the ſame time offered 
me the money he found in them, to the amount of one 
hundred and eighty guineas, which I defired him to 
diſpoſe of as he thought proper, thinking it in the pre- 
ſent emergency rather an incumbrance than a matter 
worthy of preſervation. My ſervant, however, thought 
otherwiſe, and took care to ſecure the caſh, which was - 
afterwards of more ſervice to us, than at that time I 
could poſſibly have imagined. Di | AG 
The weather continued thick as uſual till about one 
o'clock, when ſuddenly clearing up, we diſcovered the 
land, at about three leagues diſtance. This fight gave 
us no ſmall ſatisfaction, taking it at firſt to be the i}and 
of St. John's, which being inhabited by ſeveral French 
and Engliſh families, we might have expected ſome aſ- 
fiſtance from them ; but on a nearer view found, from 
the plans we had on board, that it had not the leaſt ap- 


pearance of that iſland, there being no ſuch mountains 
and precipices laid down, as we diſcovered, On draw- 


ing nigher, we obſerved the ſea break high, and have a 
very diſmal appearance about three miles from the land, 
As it was neceſlary for us to paſs through thoſe breakers 
ere we could gain the ſhore, we expected that our fate 
would be determined there; but, contrary to our ex- - 


pectations, there was a conſiderable depth of water, ſo 


that we went over the reef without touching, though 


not without ſhipping many heavy ſeas, which, had not 
the veſſel's tumbers been ſtrong, and her loading light, 
muſt infallibly have daſhed her to pieces. The land 
now began to have a dreadful appearance, ſeeming at 
the diſtance we were off to be high and rocky; but on 

| B 3 approach- 
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approaching within a mile of it, we had the pleaſure of 
deicrying a fine ſandy beach and a bold ſhore. The 
ſea ran high, but not to ſuch a degree as on the reef we 
had already paſſed. As we advanced, the water conti- 
nued to have a depth beyond our moſt ſanguine wiſhes, 
fo as to allow us to come within fifty or fixty yards of 
the beach before we ſtruck. Now was the. time for 
every man's apprehenſions to be on the rack, as we 
might expect, on touching the ſhore, that the ſhip would 
go to pieces. At length ſhe grounded with a violent 
concuſſion. On the firſt firoke the main-maſt went out 
of the ſtep, and on the ſecond the fore-maſt ; bat nei- 
ther of them ſell over the fide, the deal boards in the 
hold being ſtowed fo cloſe together that the maſts had 
no room to play below; at the ſame time the rudder 
was unſhipped with ſuch violence as to be near killing 
one of the ſailors. As ſoon as the ſhip had grounded, 
the ſea began to beat over her in every part, each wave 
hinting her four or five feet nearer the ſhore, In a ſhort 
{pace of time the fiern was beat in by the ſea; and then, 
having no ſhelter in the cabin, we were obliged to pO 
upon deck, and hang by the ſhrouds, leſt we ſhould be 
waſhed overboard. In this uncomfortable fituation we 
remained til] the veſſel was beat ſo high by the waves, 
that we could venture to walk upon deck. We. now 
perceived that the ſhip's keel was broken, which we 
imagined would occaſion her to go to pieces: this, how- 
ever, did not happen for the preſent; which I can only 
attribute to the boards in the hold being ſo interwoven 
with each other, and frozen together by the ice, as to 
give a degree of ſolidity to the veſſel, * a 
Our firit care now was to get out the boat; which 
was not to be accompliſhed without difficulty, on ac- 
count cf the quantity of ice that was in and about it, 
and our reduction in number of effective hands by the 
intoxication of ſeveral of the crew, who had thought 
that the moſt effectual method of getting rid of the ap- 
prehenſions they laboured under. Our veſſel had, from 
the violence of the waves daſhing againſt her, broached- 
to, with her broadſide to the wind, ſo that ſhe afforded 
ſome ſhelter for the boat to the lee ward. Having with 
much labour cleared the boat of ice, and prepared her 
for launching, I ordered ſome liquor to be diſtributed 
- ; | | to 


to thoſe who: were yet ſober, and then aſked, if any 
were willing to embark with me in the boat, and make 


the attempt to gain the ſhore, The ſea running ſo high, 


that it appeared ſcarcely poſſible for the boat to live in 
it for a minute, very few were willing to make an ex- 
periment ſo full of riſk ; ſo that all who offered them- 
ſelves were the mate and two ſailors, together with my 
ſervant, and a boy who was a paſſenger on board, 
What gave us the greateſt embarraſſment in this under- 
taking was the ſurt which broke over us every moment, 
and the intenſeneſs of the cold, which froze every drop 
of water immediately, ſo as to cover our cloaths with a/ 
ſheet of ice. At length we got the boat into the water, 
and having thrown 1ato it an axe and a ſaw, I leaped 
in, followed by my ſervant and the mate, The boy 
followed us, but not ſpringing far enough, fell into the 
water: he did not however fink immediately; and we 
contrived to d him into the boat, but not without 
difficulty; our fingers being ſo benumbed with the cold, 
that we had ſearcely the power of uſing them: and 
this accident was, in the iſſue, by the chill it gave him, 
of fatal conſequence to the unfortunate youth. The 
two failors, who had agreed to go with us, next leaped 
ito the boat; and all the reſt ſeemed ready, notwith- 
ſtanding their former heſitation, to follow the example, 
when I found it neceflary to ſhove her. off from the 
flup's fide; for, being very ſmall, ſhe certainly would 
have ſunk, had ſo many perſons crowded in together, 
The ſhip was lying about forty yards from the ſhore; 
but before we got hali-way to it, we were overtaken by 
a wave that almoſt filled the boat, and the next drove 
us on the dry ſand. | a] 8 ä 
To find ourſelves once more ſafe upon the land gave 
us no ſmall ſatisfaction, though in ſo deſtitute a ſtates; 
the joy at having eſcaped thoſe dangers which ſo long 
had been the chief objects of our dread, made us for - 
few moments forget that we were ſnatched from them 


merely to be expoſed to others more inevitable; that we 
had eſcaped one ſpecies of death, probably to undergo 


another more lingering and painful, What moſt affected 
us was the diſtreſs of our companions whom we had left 
on board, whoſe lamentations and cries; for help we 
could hear very diſtinctly. But it was impoſſibſe ſor 
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cold, I obferved to the mate, who was cloſe by, that 1 
believed he was dead. To which the youth anſwered 


— 
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us, however anxious, to afford them any aſſiſtance. Our 
boat being beat high upon the ſand could now be of no 
uſe, either to us or to them, while the ſea was running 
to ſuch a degree, that it was not in the power, of a 
human being to relieve them. | Th: 
The might was now approaching, and we had not 
long remained in this ſituation ere we found ourſelves 


getting ſtiff with cold; and the gale continuing as ſevere ' 
us ever, we were obliged to wade with extreme difficulty, 


up to our wiſts in ſnow, to the ſhelter of a thick wocd 
about two hundred and fifty yards from the beach. 
This afforded ſome relief from the piercing north-weſt 


wind; yet a fire was ſtill wanting to warm our frozen 


limbs, and we had not wherewithal to kindle one. We 


had, indeed, taken the precaution to put a tinder-box 
in the boat, but the water had rendered it totally uſe- 


leſs.. Freezing as we ſtood, there was nothing to be 


done, but to keep the blood in motion by exerciſe ; I 


therefore recommended it to the men to move about, 
being better acquainted with the nature of cold climates, 
and that of froſt, than any of my companions. My 


advice was ſtrictly adhered to for about half an hour, 


when the young paſſenger, whom I have already men- 
tioned, being overcome with the ſeverity of the weather, 
threw himſelf down, in order to ſleep; tor extreme cold 


always occaſions a fleepy ſenſation that is not eaſily to 
be reliſted. I uſed my utmoſt endeavours both by per- 


ſuaſion and force to rouſe him, and make him ſtand on 
his legs, but all to no purpoſe ; ſo I was obliged to let 


bim purſue his inclination. After walking about for 


half an hour longer, during which time 1 felt ſuch a 
firong deſire to fleep, that I ſhould have lain down my- 
felf, had I not been aware of the fatal conſequences 
attending it, I went to the place where the boy lay, 


and putting my hand on his face, and finding it q 


immediately, that he was not yet dead, but would be 
ſo very Ahortly ; and requeſted 1 would write, if 1 ſur- 
vived, to his father at New York, and inform him of 


the circumſtances of his ſon's. misfortune. In about. 


ten minutes we found that he had expired, and, as I ima- 


.  gined, without any pain whategef, at leaſt without-any 


acute 


, 
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acute ſenſation of it. Theſe trivial matters would be | 


unworthy of notice, but as they ſerve to ſhew the 


effect of intenſe cold on the human body, and to prove 
that freezing to death is not always attended with ſo 
much pain as is commonly ſuppoſed. 

The death of the boy could not deter the reſt of my 


fellow-ſufferers from giving way to this drowſy ſenſa- 


tion; and three of them lay down in ſpite of my re- 
peated exhortations to the contrary. Finding it impoſ- 
fible to keep them on their legs, I broke a branch, and 


defiring the mate to do the ſame, our employment during 


the remainder of the night was to prevent them from 
ſleeping, by beating them continually with the branches. 
This was an exerciſe uſeful to ourſelves, at the ſame 
time that it preſerved the lives of our companions. The 


_ day-light, which we looked for with ſuch anxious ex- 
pectation, at length appeared, when I deſired the men 


to pull down their ſtockings, and let me examine their 
legs, as they obſerved they had no feeling in them. As 
ſoon as I caſt my eyes on them, I perceived very clearly: 
that they were frozen at leaſt half way up; and delired 
they would immediately rub them with ſnow, which 
they did for a conſiderable time, but to little purpoſe z: 
for it was impoffible to reſtore them to their feeling. 

I then went with the mate down to the beach, to ſee 
if we could diſcover any traces of the ſhip, and our 
companions whom we had left on board, and to our 


great ſurpriſe and ſatisfaction found ſhe had not yet 


gone to pieces, though the wind continued with un- 
abated ſeverity. My firſt ſtudy now was how to get 
them aſhore, our own ſafety-as well as theirs depending. 


on it, I was almoſt ſtiff with cold, but found feeling” 


in every part, and was therefore certain I could not de 
frozen. What ſeemed greatly to facilitate the under 
taking was, that the veſſel had, by this time, beat much 


nigher the ſhore, fo that the diſtance was but very ſmalb 
at low water. It was high flood when we arrived on 


the beach; we were therefore obliged to wait till the 


tide was out, when we adviſed the people on board to- 


faſten a rope to the jib-boom, by which they might 
ſwings themſelves one by one towards the ſhore. They 
accordingly adopted this expedient, and by watching 
the motion of the ſea, and ſeizing the opportunity of 

| B 6 ſwinging 
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ſwinging themſelves, as the waves retired, they all got 
ſafe on the land, except a carpenter, who was a paſlen- 
ger in the veſſel. He did not think proper to venture 
in this manner, or was unable, having the night before 
made rather too free with the bottle. We were happy, 
however, to get ſo many of them onſhore, every one 
of whom, a few hours before, we concluded muſt have 
periſhed. 5 9 pl 6 8 TP 

The captain had fortunately, before he left the ſhip, 
ou" ſome materials. for ſtriking a light in his pocket. 

e therefore went to work in cutting wood, and gather- 
ing the branches that lay ſcattered upon the ground, 
of which we made a fire with all poſſible expedition, and 
were. bappy for ſome time in hovering about it, and 
warming our benumbed limbs. Confidering.the extreme 
cold we had endured for ſuch a length of time, no 
luxury could be equal to that of the fire; but this gra- 
tification was, like many others, to ſeveral of my com- 
panions followed by the molt excruciating pain, as ſoon 
as their frozen parts began to thaw. Several of thoſe 
who had remained all night in the veſſel, as well as 
thoſe who came aſhore with me in the boat, had been 
frozen in different parts of their members. The diſtreſs 
that was now painted in the faces pf theſe unfortunate 
men, from the tortures they underwent, was beyond 
expreſſion: this I knew would be the caſe before I heard 
them complain; but, as there was no remedy, did not 
think it neceſſary to give them any intimation of it. 

When we came to examine into our numbers, I ob- 
ſerved that a Captain Green, a paſſenger, was miſſing; 
and was informed that he had fallen aſleep on board 
the veflel, and had been frozen to death. We were 
rather uneaſy about the man who ſtill remained on 
board, yet had ſome hopes of ſaving his life, in caſe. the 
ſhip did not go to pieces, at the return of low water: 
but it being too ditticult to undertake in the night, we 
were under the neceſſity of waiting till the following 
day. This night we paſſed a little 3 than the laſt; 
yet, notwithſtanding we had a good fire, we found ex- 
treme inconveniency from the total want of covering, 
as well as from hunger, a new miſery, that we had hi- 
therto been unacquainted with. Beſides which, the 
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greateſt part of our number were in the moſt wretched 
Hate imaginable, from the ſores occaſioned by the froſt. 
The next morning, as many of us as were able went 
to the beach to contrive ſome means to extricate the 
carpenter, whoſe voice we heard. on board the veſſel. 
The ſea ſtill running with the ſame violeace as before, we 
could not put out the boat to his aſſiſtance, and were 
therefore obliged to wait the return of low water, when 
we perſuaded him to come on ſhore in the ſame manner 
as the others had done; but this he accompliſhed with 


much difficulty, being very weak, and frozen in dif- 
_ ferent parts of his limbs. We {till remained without 


any kind-of proviſions, and began to be reduced in 
ſtrength for want of nouriſhment... 4 St ; 

The 7th and Sth the gale continued as boiſterous as 
ever; and in the night between the Sth and gth of De- 
cember, the ſhip went to pieces from the ftern to the 


main-maſt, from the extreme violence with which the 


ſea broke againſt her. By this part of her going to 
pieces, we obtained fome proviſions which waſhed on 
ſhore, viz. ſome pieces of talt beef, likewiſe ſome freſh 
meat that hung over the ſtern, and a quantity of onions 
that the captain had on board for ſale. This relief was 
very ſeaſonable, it being now the fourth day ſince we 
had eaten any kind of provifion whatever. Having no 
utenſils, we dreſſed our meat in the beſt manner we 
could, and made what we thought, a moſt delicious re- 
paſt. The ſenſe of hunger being aſſuaged, we ſet to 
work in collecting all the provifionfwe could find ſcat- 
tered upon the beach, being apprehehfi ve that we ſhould: 
not ſoon get a ſupply from any other quarter. This 


done, our next care was to get ourſelves under cover, 


and form ſome kind of ſhelter from the piercing blaſt. 
This taſk was not an eaſy one, ſo many of our com- 


pany being unable to move, and of the remainder none 


but the mate and myſelf capable of any active exertion, 
being all more or leſs bitten by the froſt ; and our 
is, > reduced to ſeventeen, by the Joſs of two per- 
ſons, as already mentioned. A quantity of deals had 


_ floated on ſhore from the wreck : of theſe we carried 


about two hundred and fifty into the wood, and by ten- 
at night completed a kind of houſe, about twenty feet 
Jong and ten wide; which was conſtructed in the fol- 
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ſwinging themſelves, as the waves retired, they all got 
ſafe on the land, except a carpenter, who was a paſlen- 
ger in the veſſel. He did not think proper to venture 
in this manner, or was unable, having the night before 
made rather too free with the bottle, We were happy, 
however, to get ſo many of them on ſhore, every one 
ew hours before, we concluded muſt have 
periſhed. 12 1 $35 1 
The captain had fortunately, before he left the ſhip, 
— ſome materials for ſtriking a light in his pocket. 
Ve therefore went to work in cutting wood, and gather- 
ing the branches that lay ſcattered upon the ground, 
of which we made a fire with all poſſible expedition, and 
were bappy for ſome time in hovering about it, and 
warming our benumbed limbs. Conſidering the extreme 
cold we had endured for fuch a length of time, no 


luxury could be equal to that of the fire ; but this gra- 


tification was, like many others, to ſeveral of my com- 
panions followed by the molt excruciating pain, as ſoon 
as their frozen parts began to thaw. Several of thoſe 
who had remained all night in the veſſel, as well as 
thoſe who came aſhore with me in the boat, had been 


frozen in different parts of their members. The diſtreſs 
that was now painted in the faces pf theſe unfortunate 
men, from the tortures they underwent, was beyond 


expreſſion: this ] knew would be the caſe before I heard 
them complain; but, as there was no remedy, did not 
think it neceſſary to give them any intimation of it. 
When we came to examine into our numbers, I ob- 
ſerved that a Captain Green, a paſſenger, was miſling ; 
and was informed that he had fallen aſleep: on board 
the veflel, and had been frozen to death. We were, 
rather uneaſy about the man who ſtill remained on 
board, yet had ſome hopes of ſaving his life, in caſe the 
ſhip did not go to pieces, at the return of low water: 
but it being too difficult to undertake in the night, we 
were under the neceſſity of waiting till the following 
day. This night we paſſed a little better than the lait; 
yet, notwithſtanding we had a good fire, we found ex- 
treme inconveniency from the total want of covering, 
as well as from hunger, a new miſery, that we had hi- 
therto been unacquainted with. Beſides which, the 
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ate imaginable, from the ſores occaſioned by the froſt. 
The next morning, as many of us as were able went 
to the beach to contrive fome means to extricate the 
carpenter, whoſe voice we heard. on byard the veſſel. 
The ſea ſtill running with the ſame violeace as before, we 
could not put out the boat to his aſſiſtance, and were 
therefore obliged to wait the return of low water, when 
we perſuaded him to come on ſhore in the ſame manner 
as the others had done ; but this he accompliſhed with 


much difficulty, being very weak, and frozen in dif- 


ferent parts of his limbs. We {till remained without 
any kind of proviſions, and began to be reduced in 
ſtrength for want of nouriſnment. ah = 
The 7th and Sth the gale continued as boiſterous as 
ever; and in the night between the 8th and gth of De- 


cember, the ſhip went to pieces from the ſtern to the 
main-maſt, from the extreme violence with which the 


ſea broke againſt her. By this part of her going to 
pieces, we obtained ſome proviſions which waſhed on 
ſhore, viz. ſome pieces of falt beef, likewiſe ſome freſh 
meat that hung over the ſtern, and a quantity of onions 
that the captain had on board for ſale. This relief was 
very ſeaſonable, it being now the fourth day fince we 
had eaten any kind of provifion whatever. Having no. 
utenſils, we drefſed our meat in; che beſt manner we 
could, and made what we thought,a; moſt delicious re- 
paſt. The ſenfe of hunger being aſſuaged, we ſet to 
work in collecting all the provifionfwe could find ſcat- 

tered upon the beach, being appreheifive that we ſhould: 
not foon get a ſupply from any other quarter, This 


done, our next care was to get ourſelves under cover, 


and form ſome kind of ſhelter from the piercing blaſt. 
This taſk was not an eaſy one, ſo many of our com- 
pany being unable to move, and of the remainder none 
but the mate and myſelf capable of any active exertion, 
being all more or leſs bitten by the froſt; and our 

* reduced to ſeventeen, by the loſs of two per- 
ſons, as already mentioned. A quantity of deals had 
floated on ſhore from the wreck : of theſe we carried 
about two hundred and fifty into the wood, and by ten- 
at night completed a kind of houſe, about twenty feet 


long and ten wide; which was conſiructed in the fol · 
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lowing manner. [We cut two poles of the abovemen- 
tioned length, and, having 'no nails, tied them at a 
proper height on the outſide of two trees, at the diſtance 
of twenty teet from each other: the interval between 
the poles, which was. equal to the breadth of the trees, 
ſerved for the tmoke of our fire to go through; the fire 
itſelf being laid in an oblong. poſition, extending itſelf 
nearly. the whole length of the houſe. Againit theſe 
croſs poles we placed boards with a flope of about ſixty 
degrees towards the ground, which conſtituted the two 
ere tides. The two other fides were compoſed of 
ards placed perpendicular, the trunks of the trees be- 
ing taken in, and forming part of each fide: on one of 
theſe fides, that looked towards the ſouth eaſt, we left 
a vacancy for the entrance... ' | | 
This buſineſs being over, we examined the quantity 
of proviſions we had collected, and had the ſatisfaction 
to find that we had in flore between two and three hun- 


dred pounds of ſalt beef, and a conſiderable ſtock of 


onions. As to bread, we had none; for, when the 


veſſel went to pieces, the caſks were ſtove and the bread | 


loſt, CEconomy and good management were now highly 
neceſſary to make our little ſtock laſt as long as poſſible, it 
being quite uncertain when we could get any relief; 
and, in conſequence, it was determined, that each man, 
whether fick or well, ſhould be confined to a quarter of 
a pound of beef and four onions per day, as long as the 
latter ſhould laſt. This wretched allowance, * juſt 
enough to keep a man from ſtarving, was the utmoit we 


thought it prudent to afford ourſelves, leſt we ſhould 
be in an uninhabited country ; for as yet we were ra- 


ther uncertain on what coaſt we were caſt away; though 
afterwards, on comparing circumſtances, we concluded 
it muſt be on the iſland of Cape Breton. $7 

On the 11th of December, being the fixth day after 
we landed, the gale abated, and gave us an opportunity 
to launch our boat, and get on board what remained of 


the veſſel. Three of us accordingly embarked, having 


with much labour launched the boat, and clegred her of 


the ſand and ice. As ſoon as we got on board the wreck, 


we went to work at opening the hatches, and having 
but one axe, and the cables. being frozen over them in 


a ſolid lump of ice, it took the whole day to accompliſh. 
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it. The next day, the weather being” {till moderate, 
we went again on board, and having cleared away the 
remainder. of the cable, we cut up part of the deck, in 
order to make room to get out two caſks of onions, with 
a ſmall barrel of beef, containing about one hundred 
and twenty pounds, and three barrels of apples, ſhipped 


by a Jewiſh merchant of Quebec, We likewiſe found a 
quarter caſk of potatoes, a bottle of oil, which proved 


very ſerviceable to the men's ſores, another axe, a large 


iron pot, two camp kettles, and about twelve pounds 
of tallow candles. With. much difficulty we got this 


reat ſupply on ſhore. On the 13th we made it our 
Paige to get our proviflons ſtowed away in a corner 


of the hut, when, on opening the apple caſks, we found 


their contents, to our great ſurpriſe, converted into 
bottles of Canadian balſam, a more valuable commodity 
to be ſure than apples, but what we could gladly have 
exchanged in our preſent ſituation for ſomething more 
friendly to the flomach than to the conſtitution. This 
diſappointment, as may be ſuppofed, extorted a few 
hearty good withes towards the Jew; yet we found after- 
wards ſome uſe for his Canadian balſam, though fome- 
what different from what he intended it ſhould be ap- 
lied to. - : | | £44 | 
: The conſiderable. ſupply we got from on board the 
wreck enabled us the next day to add four onions to 
our daily allowance. We went on board once more on 
the 14th, and cut as much of the ſails as poſſible from 
the bowſprit, with part of which we covered our hut, 
and made it tolerably warm and comfortable, notwith- 
itanding the ſeverity of the weather. By this time the 
ſores of the men who had been froſt-bitten began to 
mortify, and cauſed their toes, fingers, and other parts 
of the limbs affected, to rot off, their anguiſh being at 
the ſame time. almoſt intolerable, The carpenter, who 
came on ſhore after the others, had loſt the greateſt part 
of his feet, and on the 14th, at night, became delirious, 
in which unhappy ſtate he continued, till death releaſed: 
him the. follpwing day from his miſerable exiitence. 
We covered him with ſnow and branches of trees, hav- 


ing neither ſpade nor pickaxe to dig a grave for him; 


nor would it have been poſlible, if we had been pro- 


vided with them, the ground being in this climate ſo 


hard 


1 | 
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another. 
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hard frozen during the winter as to be almoſt impene- 
trable. Three days after, our ſecond mate died in the 
ſame manner, having been delirious ſome hours before 
he expired. We felt but very little concern at the death 
of our companions, either on their account or our 
own: for, in the firſt place, we conſidered it rather a 
happineſs than a misfortune to be deprived of life in 
our "—_— wretched fituation, and, in the ſecond, be- 

e there became the fewer mouths to conſume our - 


cau 


little ſtock of proviſions: indeed, had not ſome paid the 


debt of nature, we ſhould in the end have been reduced 
to the ſhocking neceſſity of killing and devouring one 
Though not yet reduced to this neceſſity, our 
condition was ſo miſerable, that it ſeemed ſcarcely poſ- 
fible for any new diſtreſs to make a ſenſible addition to 


it. Beſides the proſpect of periſhing through want in 


that deſolate place, and the pain ariſing from a perpe- 


tual ſenſe of hunger and cold, the agony that the 
greateſt part were in, from the ſores occaſioned by the 


troſt, was beyond expreſſion, while their groans 
almoſt equally diſtreſſing to the remainder—but 


were 
what 


affected me more than all our other miſeries, was the 


quantity of vermin, proceeding from the men's 
and continually increaſing, which infeſted us in 


ſores, 


every. 


part, and rendered us diſguſting even to ourſelves, Se- 


veral, however, who had been but ſlightly frozen, re- 
covered in a ſhort time, with the loſs of a few toes and 
fingers; no one having entirely eſcaped the froſt but 
myſelf. On the 2oth another ſailor died, after having 
been, like the others, ſome time in a delirium, and was 


buried, or. rather covered, in the ſame manner. 


Our 


number was now reduced to fourteen perſons ; yet we 
did not think it prudent to increaſe the allowance of 
proviſions, but fill kept it at the rate originally fixed 


on, of a quarter of a pound of beef per diem. 
The mate and I had frequently gone out to 


| ther, 


fince we were ſhipwrecked, to try if we could diſcover 


any traces of inhabitants, but hitherto without ſucceſs. 
About a fortnight after we had fixed vurſeives in the 


hut, we took the opportunity of a fine day to walk ten 


ſerved many trac 


ſome of which we might have killed, had we bee 


* 


or twelve miles 1 a river, upon the ice, where we ob- 
s of mooſe-deer and other animals, 


n pro- 


vided 


282 
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vided with arms and ammunition. In our progreſs up 
the river. we diſcovered ſeveral trees cut on one fide, as 
we imagined, by an axe, which gave us reaſon to thin 

there might be Indians near at hand. On going up to 
rhe place we could plainly perceive, that there had been 


1 ſome there lately, by their wig-wam, which fill re- 
n mained with ſome freſh bark about it. We likewiſe 
of found the ſkin of a mooſe-deer hanging acroſs a pole. 
* We travelled a good way further, in hopes of making 
1 ſome more diſcoveries of this nature, but to no purpoſe, 
d It gave us, nevertheleſs, ſome ſatis faction to find, that 
* we were in a place where inhabitants had been lately, as 


it was probable they might again return there. In caſe 
— this ſhould happen, I cut a long pole and ſtuck it in 


5 the ice upon the river; then with my knife, which 1 
10 always took care to preſerve, as it was the only one 
* amongſt us, cut a piece of bark from a birch tree, and 


forming it into the ſhape of a hand, with the fore - 
51 finger extended and e, towards our hut, fixed it 


150 on the top of the pole, and took away the mooſe-ſkin, 
at in order that they might perceive that ſome perſons had 

a4 been on the ſpot fince they left it, and the route they 
8, had taken on their return. We then purſued the way 

= to our habitation, and communicated this agreeable in- 

E62 


formation to our companions, who were not yet able to 


50 move about: trifling as the hopes were which we could 

ad in reaſon derive from this diſcovery, yet it gave them 

1 conſiderable ſatisfaction. Twenty days being elapſed 

g ſince our ſhipwreck, and our proviſions being very much 

m reduced, I nue to entertain a ſuſpicion, that there 

ur was ſome foul play during my abſence at different times 

we from the hut in ſearch of inhabitants. I was therefore 

of determined to find out the truth, if poffible, by keepin 

ed a conſtant watch at night; by which means I at — 
diſcovered, that the depredators were no other than 

er, the captain and two ſailors, who had conſumed no leſs 

er than ſeventy pounds, beſides a quantity of onions, in 

ſs. ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. To prevent ſuch unfair prac- 

he tices for the future, the mate and I never went out to- 

en gether, one of us conſtantly remaining in the hut. 

- = 97 9 * 2 ſuſpenſe from our laſt dif- 

s, cove or ſome days, when giving up at length all _. 8 

_ — * or — in this plage, *. if 
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having proviſions only for fix weeks longer, and a few 
of our men, together with the captain, being reco- 
vered, I propoſed leaving our habitation, with as many 


as could work in the boat, in ſearch of inhabitants. 


This propoſal was unanimouſly aſſented to; but when 
we came to think how it was to be put in execution, a 
new difficulty ſtarted itſelf, namely, that of repairing 
the boat, which had been beat in ſuch a manner by the 
fea upon the beach, that every ſeam was open. We 
firſt attempted to ſtop them with dry oakum, but ſoon 
found that it would not anſwer the intended purpoſe, 
and having ſaved no pitch from on board the wreck, we 
began to deſpair of the poſſibility of repairing them. I, 
at length, thought of making a kind of ſuccedaneum 
for pitch of the Canadian balſam, which, as 1 before 


mentioned, had been ſhipped for apples, and had been 


by us brought on ſhore under that deception. We ace 
cordingly went to work in making the experiment, and 
boiled a quantity of the 'balſam in the iron kettle. we 
had ſaved. and frequently taking it off the fire to cool, 
we ſoon brought it to a proper conſiſtence. A ſufficient 
quantity of it being prepared, we turned up the boat, 
and having cleaned her bottom, e her a coat of the 
balſam, which effectually ſtoppe 
preſent. This done, we got a ſmall ſail rigged to a 
maſt, which ſhipped and unſhipped occafionally ; and 
then pitched upon the perſons who were to go with me 
in the bot. | | * 1 8 
By the iſt of January, with much difficulty and fa- 
tigue, we got our boat in tolerable condition, fo that 
ſhe could ſwim without making much water; hkewiſe 


our maſt and ſail rigged, in cate we ſhould happen to 


get a fair wind, which we could- not often expect on 
this coaſt at the preſent ſeaſon: of the year; for, _y 


the winter months, it blows almoſt eonflantly from we 


to north-weſt, which is immediately on the land. We 


could not expect therefore to have much occafion for 
our ſail; nevertheleſs it might ſometimes be ſervice- 
able, and afford ſome relief to the rowers, We had 
agreed to take fix in the boat, viz. the captain and mate, 
two failors, myſelf and ſervant: of the others none 
were ſo far recovered as to be judged equal to the fatigues 
we might expect in this expedition, Our ſhoes dein 


up all erevices for the 
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all nearly worn out, my employment, during the whole 
of the next day, was to make a kind of mowkiſins, or 
Indian ſhoes, of canvas. My needle was nothing more 
than the handle of a pewter ſpoon, which 1 had faſhioned 
as well as I could for the purpoſe, and the ſame canvas 
ſupphed me with thread. As ſoon as I had made twelve 
pair, which was two for each man in our party, we divid- 
ed the proviſions that remained into fourteen equal parts, 
which amounted only to a quarter of a pound of beef 
per day for fix weeks; thoſe who were to ſtay behind, 
ſharing as much as we who were to go in the boat, not- 
withſtanding the great fatigue which we had every rea- 

ſon to expect. Every neceſſary preliminary being ad- 
juſted, we propoſed ſetting off the next day; but the 
wind blowing treſh at north-weſt, were obliged to re- 
main where we were till the 4th. By this time the ice, 


floating in prodigious quantities on the coaſt, and in 


ſome places collecting, 'and blocking up the bays, ren- 
dered our undertaking extremely hazardous; yet we 


thought it more adviſeable to face any danger, and to 


encounter any hardſhip, than to remain in our preſent 
fituation with a certainty of ſtarving. 

In the afternoon of the 4th, the wind moderating, we 
got our proviſions, and whatever little matters might be 
of ſervice to us, into the boat; and, having taken leave 
of our companions, ſet off on our expedition. Having 


got about eight miles from the place of our ſhipwreck, 


the wind began to increaſe and blow very hard at ſouth- 


eaſt, which was immediately off the ſhore. The boat, 
as well as the oars, being none of the beſt, we were on 
the point of being blown out to ſea, but by dint of 


rowing made ſhift to get into a deep bay about a mile 


a-head, where we thought we might paſs the night with 
ſafety. Having got every thing on ſhore, we hauled 
our boat'up as high as our ſtrength would permit, ſo 
as to prevent the fea from doing her any more damage. 
This done, we ſet to work in lighting our fire, and 
cutting our wood for the night: we likewiſe cut ſome 
pine-branches, the ſmaller of which ſerved us to lie on, 
and the larger, in the form of a wigwam, to ſhelter us 
from the inclemency of the weather, | 


* 


The place we had landed on was a fine ſandy beach, | 
with little or no ſnow on it. Having obſerved ſome 
| | {mall 
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{mall pieces of wood caſt on thore by the tide, that had 
formerly been cut with an axe, and a. number of long 
les ſcattered along the edge of the bank, which had 
— been cut in the fame manner, I thought it 
likely: there might be ſome inhabitants near at hand; 
and propoſed, as ſoon as we had taken a little ' refreſh- 
Ment, to go along the beach to a high point of land at 
about two miles diſtance, ' which was clear of wood, and 
appeared to be cultivated ;- thinking from thence we » 
might make ſome uſeful diſcoveries. I accordingly ſet 
out ſoon after with two of the men; and, before we 
Had proceeded a mile, ſaw the remains of a ſhallop, or 
Newfoundland fiſhing-boat, almoſt covered with ſand, 
which ſeemed to have been ſet on fire. This gave us 
| _ of diſcovering ſomething elſe to our ſatisfaction, 
we proceeded as fait as we could to the point of 
land. Having gained the top of it, we deſcried, to our 
inexpreſſible joy, a few houſes about half a mile diſtant, 
towards which we directed our courſe, having no doubt 
but that we ſhould now meet with ſome relief; but on 
coming up to them, found they were only the remains 
of ſome old ſtorchouſes, which had been built there for 
the curing of cod fiſh; and, to all appearance, had been 
atandoned ſome years before. TOE ry 
This was a mortifying diſappointment to us. We 
determined, however, to make t t of our diſco- 
very; and obſerving a number of old caſks lying about 
in different parts, we ſearched them, as well as the 
bouſes, very minutcly, in hopes of finding ſome pro- 
viſions; but to no purpoſe. As we walked along the 
point, we gathered about a quart of cranberries, ſome 
- of which we eat, preſerving the remainder for our com- 
panions. Having reconnoitred every part of this. point, 
without any further ſucceſs, we returned to our boat, 
and communicating the diſcoveries we made to our com- 
panions, gave them their ſhare of the berries we had 
athered. Even theſe diſcoveries gave us much ſatis- 
action, as they tended to confirm our hopes of finding 
_ inhabitants in the courſe of our voyage along the 
In the mean time, the wind came round to the north- 
weſt, and blew with ſuch violence as to prevent us from 
proceeding on our voyage. It continued ſo _—_— 
ays, 
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days, when, . to get up in the middle of the 
night, I was aſtoniſned on obſerving, while the wind 
continued blowing as hard as ever, that the ſea was en- 
tirely without agitation, I immediately awoke the mate, 
to inform him of this extraordinary phænomenon; and 
going down' ts the beach together to know the cauſe, 
we found the ſea all covered with ice, nothing but a 
large ſheet of it being to be ſeen for leagues around. 
'Fhis was an alarming circumſtance, as it ſeemed to pre- 
clude all poſſibility of proceeding any farther, and might 
give us cauſe even to regret having left our habitations: 

or, though we were ſo near, it was impoffible to re- 
turn by land, beſides other impediments, on account of 
the depth of ſnow, which was impaſſable unleſs with 
now - Hoe 3 hehe | | | 

The wind continued to blow from the ſame quarter 
for two days longer; and at length, on the gth, it be- 
came perfectly calm. Next morning the wind came 
round to the ſouth-eaſt, which was directly off the land, 
and in a ſhort time blew extremely hard, ſo that by four 
o'clock in the afternoon, there was not a piece of ice to 
be ſeen along the coaſt, the whole of it being blown out 
to ſea, This was a very pleaſing fight to us, as it gave 
us a proſpect of being extricated from our preſent dreary 
ſituation. However, the violence of the wind prevented 
us from moving till the 31th of January, when the 
weather being moderate, and a fine light breeze blow- 
ing along the coaſt, we launched our boat with much 
difficul „being greatly reduced in ſtrength for want of 
a due degree of nouriſhment. Having got round the 
clear point of the land, we hoiſted our ſail and put be- 


fore the wind. | | 


The weather being very moderate, and little or no 


ſea running, we made tolerable way, and had not pr 


ceeded far before we deſcried an extremely high point, 
about ſeven leagues a- head, with a continued preeipice 
along the coaſt, ſo that it was impoſſible for us to fand 

on any __ of it, before we came to that headland. 
This made it very dangerous to attempt the ge; 
for if the wind ſhould happen to come round to the 
north-weſt, we maſt infallibly have periſſiled . 
the rocks. But danger was no longer an object to be 
conſidered by us; fo we got out two oars, not 1 
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able to uſe any more, as the boat had been ſo much W 
damaged, that two men were conſtantly. employed in m 
keeping her clear of water, and with the affiſtance of a 
fair wind made the point about eleven o'clock.at night; 0¹ 
but finding no place that we could poſſibly land on, we l. 
were obliged to keep along the coaſt till two in the Cc 
morning, when the wind increaling, and a ſtony beach h. 
appearing, on which we ſhould not have thought it ex- WF. 
pedient to land had the wind been moderate, we were | W 
_ obliged to put aſhore, and immediately got our provi- fo 
ſions out 27 the boat. The beach was of ſome height th 
from the ſurface of the water, the ſea having beat the in 
gravel up into a kind of bank; which rendered it im- It 
poſſible for us to haul our boat up. We were therefore dar 
. obliged to leave her to the mercy of the ſea. to 
+ The place where we landed was a beach of about four it 
e. yards in length, bounded at the diſtance of tu 
about fifty yards from the water's edge, by a precipice o 
of at leaſt one hundred feet in height, which incloſed in 
it on all ſides. If the wind ſhould come round to the ; 
north-weſt, we knew that we ſhould be entirely deprived | | pl 
of ſhelter, yet, as it blew too freſh for us to attempt de 
putting to ſea again, we were obliged to remain there, m 
notwithſtanding theſe inconveniences. 10. u 
On the 13th the wind came round to the north-weſt, ſu 
and blowing very hard, the ſea beat with ſuch violence pr 
againſt the ſhore,. as to drive our boat twenty yards th 
higher than ſhe was, and to beat ſeveral holes in her pr 
bottom. Now was the time for us to feel all the miſe- an 
ries of our preſent ſituation; for being ſurrounded by di 
ecipices, which prevented us from ſheltering ourſelves al 
in the woods, and having ſo little covering, and no be 
firing but what we collected from ſome pieces of timber, eo 
which floated accidentally upon the ſhore, we could but Cu 
juſt keep ourſelves. from abſolute freezing. The ſame 1g. 
weather continued for eight days, with a prodigious fall W. 
of ſnow, a circumſtance that added to our other incon- re 
veniences. At length, on the 21ſt, the weather became ſh 
more moderate, and the ſnow ceaſed, having in the re 
courſe of this laſt week fallen to the depth of three feet ha 
rpendicular. This gave us an opportunity of coox- co 
ing our proviſiens, which we had done but once ſince Pr 
our landing. Even this was a great loſs to us, as the to1 


water 
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ch water that the meat, was boiled in afforded us almoſt as 
in much nouriſhment as the meat itſelf. oo 
a Next day we, contrived, with much labour, to turn 
t; our boat halfway over, in order to examine the damage 
Ve ſhe had received, which we found conſiderable ; the 
ae coat of balſam being entirely rubbed off, and ſeveral 
*h holes made in her bottom. We expected the ice would 
X » go to ſea, as it had done once before, when ever the 
re | wind ſhould come round to the ſouthward ; and there» 
i. fore thought, if we could but get our boat repaired, 
ht that we might ſtill have ſome chance of meeting with 
he inhabitants. But the great difficulty was how to repair 
+ it; for we had no pitch or balſam left, and but little 
re dry oakum, which was of no ſervice to us without the 
former. After trying various methods, we at laſt gave 
ar it up as a thing oy impracticable, and began to 
of turn our thoughts towards ſame other means of getting 
ce out of this bleak and barren place, to ſearch for relief 


in an uninhabited country, _ | 
Though it was impoſſible for us to climb the preci- 
pice by which we were encompaſſed, yet, if we were 
determined to abandon our boat, we imagined, that we 
might eaſily get into the woods, by walking along ſhore 
upon the ice, which {till covered the ſea, and had ſtrength 
ſuſficient to bear any weight. In fact the mate and I 
propoſed walking a few miles on it, in order to make 
the experiment, We accordingly ſet out, and had not 
proceeded far before we came to the entrance of a river, 
and a fine ſandy beach, where, had our good fortune 
directed us to land, we might have lived more comfort»: 
ably, and have preſerved our boat. But what was to 
be done now. that we could get into the woods? We 
could not think of walking acroſs them in ſearch of a 
cultivated country: beſides that we ſhould be entirely 
ignorant how to direct our courſe, the depth of ſnow, 
which had by this time increaſed to fix feet in the wood, 
rendered it impoſſible for us to travel without ſnow- 
ſnoes. After conſulting together, we at laſt came to a 
reſqlution of taking, the next day, what proviſions we 
had upon our backs, and coaſting along the ice, till we 
could diſcover ſome inhabitants, expecting, from its 
preſent appearance of ſtrength, that it would remain for 
ſome time longer: and the wind having drifted the 
| * greateſt 
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rreateſt part of the ſnow off it, we computed: that we 
ſhould be able to walk about ten miles a day, even in 


our preſentweak and reduced condition. | 

This being fully reſolved, we were to ſet out the „ 
morning of the 24th ; but on the night preceding it, . 
the wind came round to the ſouth cait, and blew hard, b 
attended with ſnow and rain; ſo that in the morning, Me 
as I already apprehended would be the caſe, that whole b. 
ſheet of ice, which the night before looked ſo firm, was 


demoliſhed, or driven out to ſea. Thus were all our 4 
ſchemes fruſtrated— neither ice to walk on, nor boat to 


ny | | ph O\ 
carry us through the water; not even a poſſibility of 0 
moving from this place, where we were embayed, and BY 
ſurrounded by inſurmountable precipices. Thus cir- 7 
cumſtanced, we were again obliged to turn our thoughts th 
towards ſome ſcheme for repairing our boat: upon that ol 
our only hope depended. We had plenty of. oakum to ba 
ſtop up the holes and ſeams, but nothing to ſubſtitute le 
in the room of pitch, to prevent the water from pene- 
trating. I at length thought of a plan, which I ima- af 
gined might have the wiſhed-for effect, namely, that of fr 
throwing water over the oakum, and letting it freeze hrs 
into a cake of ice. As ſoon as day appeared, I reſolved th 
to put this ſcheme to-the teſt, and having. cleared the ge 
boat of ſnow and gravel, immediately went to work. 5 
The men in general made light of my undertaking, and ni 
aſſiſted with much reluCtanee, thinking chat they were 5 
throwing away their labour. However, I ſoon con- w. 
vinced them to the contrary; for by four o'clock in the ha 
afternoon, by continually throwing. water over the pe 
oakum, we froze up every. ſeam and hole in ſueh a mi 
manner, that not a drop of water could enter, as long me 
as the weather continued freezing, as at preſent fo 


On the 27th of January, the weather being mode- th 
rate, and a light breeze directly off the ſhore, we got fre 
our boat very carefully launched, and ſer off early in pa 
the morning from this ill-omened bay. We had the m: 
_ pleaſure to obſerve: that the boat made little or no water, po 
ſo that we were enabled to keep bur four oars continu- th 
ally at work. As we advaneed along the coaſt, we found ne 
it fill bordered by nothing but barren precipices, with ſec 
every four or five miles perhaps a-ſmall — Bi 
| 4 | E Hat 44 I We: 
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Bu, "Phe weather continued very moderate all the day of 


the 25th, ſo that by fix o'clock in the evening, we com- 
uted that we had rowed about twelve miles from where 


| we departed in the morning. This indeed would be but 
| an indifferent day's work for people in health and vigour, 


but a great deal for thoſe in our circumſtances ; not 
anly being extremely weakened and reduced, but the 
boat itſelf being very heavy and unwieldy, from the 


quantity of ice in it. We put aſhore about fix o'clock 


upon a ſmall ſandy beach, and by placing oars under 
our boat, dragged her carefully ſome yards from the 
water; ſo that ſhe lay very ſafe while the wind continued 
as it then was. We next cut ſome branches, and hav- 
ing made a fire, ſheltered ourſelves as well as poſſible in 
the wood. Our tinder being nearly conſumed, I was 
obliged to furniſh a freſh ſup 77 by cutting away the 
back part of my ſhirt, which I had worn ever ſince we 
left the ſhip. N | | 
A ſhower of rain the next day unfortunately metted 
all the ice off our boat: we were therefore prevented 
from going any farther till a return of the froſt, and 
had the mortification to loſe the benefit of a fine day, in 
the courſe of which we might have proceeded with a 


good boat ſeveral leagues more on our one” What 


made the matter worſe was, that our provifions were 
now reduced to two pounds and a half of beef for each 
man. On the morning of the 2gth, the mate having: 
wandered a little diſtance from our fire, returned in 
haſte to inform me, that he had diſcovered a partridge 
perched on the bough of a tree, which he thought I 
might poſſibly deviſe ſome method of catching. I im- 
mediately went to the place where he had ſeen it, and 

found it. in the ſame ſituation as before. Obſerving that 

the bird was very tame, and not above fourteen feet 
from the ground, I cut down a long pole, and taking 


part of the rope-yarn that faſtened my canvas ſhoes, 


made a running loop of it, and fixed it to the end of the 
pole; then walking ſoftly under the tree, and lifting 

the pole gently up, I fixcd the loop about the partridge's 
7 i giving it a fudden jerk,. cloſed the loop, and 
ſecured the bird. The mate, as well as myſelf, as ſoon 
as I had caught it, laughed very heartily, for the firſt 
time that either of us had #4 inchination to ſmile ſince 


vo. Its ; 8 ' OUT 
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\ | our ſhipwreck. We then went towards the fire with our =o” 
4 prize, and boiled it in ſome melted ſnow, together with „ 
| a little falt water, to give the broth a reliſh: havin 1 
ol i divided it, when dreſſed, into fix equal parts, and call * 
39 lots for the choice of each, we ſat down to what we Wha 
= found a delicious meal ; the only one, excepting the ; 
| -quart of cranberries, for which we were indebted to 2 
9 4 or providence, ſince we had been caſt upon the | 70 
All Aland. | 3 „ I's 
On the afternoon of the 29th it began to freeze hard, = 
when we took the advantage of the froſt to ſtop the * 


Woat's leaks as before; and the wind ſtill continuing 


moderate, we launched her as ſoon as that buſineſs was * 
completed, and put to ſea. The day being almoſt ſpent be 
before we ſet off, we could not make above ſeven miles Pe 
to a ſandy beach and thick wood, which ſeemed to afford m 
-a tolerable ſhelter. In this place we paſled the night; * 
and the next day, the weather being ſtill favourable, we _ 
launched our boat betimes in the morning, in order to er 
get before night as far as poſſible on our journey; but 701 


we had not proceeded above ſix miles, before the wind 
freſhening up tran the ſouth-eaſt, obliged us to put of 
aſhore, and haul up our boat. I ul am: 
Aheavy fall of rain, which continued the whole day, 


rendered our ſituation extremely uncomfortable, ”and = 
melted again the icy calking of the boat. We: were he” 
therefore to conſole ourſelves, as well as we could, in ab 
the certainty of remaining here till a return of the froſt, * 
and mean while propoſed to reconnoitre, as far as our in | 
reduced ſtate would allow us, into the country. In, 1 
this, however, we were prevented by the quantity of at! 
ſnow which ſtill lay on the ground, and was not yet 5 
ſufficiently frozen to bear our weight without rackets thi 
or ae Boes. Towards the ſpring of the year, in theſe the 
cold climates, they may, for the moſt part, be diſpenſed = 
with, when the ſnow has become more condenſed by its 00 
own weight, the influence of the ſun, and the rains 3 
which begin to fall at this ſeaſon. The froſt then re- A 
turning, after the thaw, forms a kind of incruſtation 4 
on the ſurface, that will bear a man's weight without {ou 
finking. Had this ſeaſon been arrived, we ſhould have 10 b 
abandoned our crazy boat, and, taking the little pro- ia 
viſion we {till poſſeſſed, have made an attempt to diſ- * 4 
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ebver inhabitants, by a march into the heart of the 
country; perhaps it was fortunate we could not attempt 
it, as in all probability we ſhould have periſhed in the 
wood” ONE Con vt 33s 106 th. 51” 


" Not having it in our power to wander «towards any 
e other part, we walked along the ſhore as far as we were 
0 able, and ſaw nothing that could attract our notice but 
wo ſome {ſtumps of trees, from - which the trunks might 
1 have been cut ſome years before: from this circumitance 
d, we could collect no very fanguine hope of being near 
FO an inhabited country. Soon after, the wind coming 
; = round to the north-weſt, and bringing the froſt along 
* witk it, we were once more enabled to repair our boat, 
5 and to prepare for launching it, as ſoon as the wind 
a4 ſhould wife ity violence. This happening in ſome de- 
rd gree on the 1ſt of February, we immediately embarked, 

ö and purſued our coaſting voyage; but the ſeverity of 
1 the cold having formed à quantity of ice, it was with 
FO extreme labour that we contrived to get five miles be- 
ur fore night, one of our party being emplo ed in break - 
ad ing the ice with a pole, and clearing it from the bows - 
ww of this” oo 50972 7 55 n F 

| The following day, the wind blowing freſh from the 

77 north-weſt quarter, prevented us again from proceeding. 
nd any farther till the 3d, when, coming rund to the weft, 
bs which is directly along the ſhore, and the moſt favour- 
in able that could blow for us, we were enabled to em- 
it, bark, and purſue our voyage. Oyr boat, notwithſtand- 
* ing all our 'diligence in calking, made now ſo much 
In, water, that we were obliged to keep one man conſtantly. 
ot at work in baling it out with a camp-kettle. The wind, 
al however, was as fair as we could wiſh, and being nei- 
0 | 


ther too flack nor too violent, we for ſome time went at 
| the rate of four miles an hour, with the aſſiſtance of our 
ſed oars; but ſèen after, the wind increaſing, we laid in 
our oars, and ran under our ſail alone, àt tht rate of 
r 208 fo HIT 0 om TI a ng 

After having run above fivteen miles, we diſcovered * 
an exceeding ak land, about fix leagues diſtant, with © 
ſeveral other mountains and large bays between us; and 
it being yer early in the day, a fine wind, and no great 
ſea, welwerelin hopes, if the wind ſhould not increaſe 


* X 3 "Ip * a8 3 *. „ N KY 
00 much, that we ſhould be able to reach it before 
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night. As me proceeded vlong the coaſt, we found it in 
every part high and rocky, which made us very uneaſy 
leſt the wind thould rife before we could make the head- 
land, About two o*clock- in the afternoon, when we 
ſuppoſed we were within three leagues of it, we diſco- 
vered an iſland about twenty miles from the main; and, 
on comparing circumſtances, we.. concluded that the 
iſland muſt be that of St. Paul, and the high land the 
north point of Cape Breton. The prodigious height of 
the land led us into an erroneous computation of its 
diſtance; for, notwithſtanding we had ſuppoſed that we 
Were within three leagues of it when we firſt diſcovered 
the iſland of St. Paul, we found, before we reached it, 
that we had run near five league. 
It was almoſt. dark by the time we reached the North 
Cape; where finding no. place to land, we were obliged 
to double the Cape and continue our journey. Phe 
wind now began to freſhen, and we, had a. heavy ſea 
: from the north-eaſt to encounter, as ſoon as we came 
tf oppoſite. to the Cape. After having doubled it, our 
courſe lay in a very different direction from what it had 
been in the morning ; ſo that we were obliged to ſtrike 
our ſail, and take to the oars... The wind at the ſame 
time blew ſo hard off the bigh lands, that it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty we — keep along the coaſt: had 
we not been aſſiſted by a heavy ſwell, that came from 
the north-eaſt, we muſt certainly have been blown out 
to lea. 1 yi Tis e TER tot IF Is 
Finding no place to land during the night, we conti- 
1 rowing as cloſe as we. could to the rocks, till about 
five in the morning; when hearing the ſea run on the 
ſhore very long and heavy,, we imagined-that we muſt 
be off a ſandy beach. We accordingly rowed towards 
the land, and at the diſtance of fifty yards, for it was 
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yet dark, were able to diſcern a beach at leaſt four 
miles in length. It was not, however, a convenient 
place for us to put in, on account of the ſurf, and a 
long and heavy fea that rolled on it; yet being ſo much 
farigued with rowing, that we were incapable of pro- 
——_ any farther, we were obliged to attempt a land- 
ing. This we effected with more eale than we: looked 
for, and ſuffered no other inconvenience but that of 
having our boat nearly filled with water on * 
3 i aving 
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Having landed, our firſt 'care_ was to haul up the boat, 


that ſhe might meet with no further damage from! the - 
| ſea, We them got into the woods, which lay clofe to 


the ſhore ; and as I had taken the precaution to put 6ar 
tinder-box in my bofom, befure we landed, to preferve 
it from the water, we contrived to kindle a fire ; a re- 
freſument we had much occaſion for, having got wet in 
landing, and being in ſo weak and reduced a condition, 
that it was with the greatelt difficulty we could keep 


_ ourſelves awake for a few minutes when before the fire; 


ſo that we were under the neceſſity of watching in turn, 
leſt, all being aſl together, the- fire-ſhould go out, 
and we ſhould be frozen to death. Having now time 
to confider every circumſtance, and finding, as ſoon as 


daylight appeared, that the land ſtill continued to have 


an oppoſite bearing to that on the other ſide of the 
point, we had no doubt remaining, but that we were 
upon the north * of the iſland of, Breton, which, to- 
gether with Cape Roy, on the ifland of Newfoundland, 
marks the entrance of the gulph of St. Lawrence, * 
Our proviſions were now entirely conſumed, and hav- 
ing not the moſt diſtant proſpect of getting any more, 


we were ready to abandon ourſelves to deſpair. As we 


were certain of being on an inhabited iſtand, we might 
have flattered ourſelves with the hopes of getting relief, 
by perſevering in our dilatory progreſs, had we where- 
withal to provide for our immediate ſubſiſtance. Having 
weighed the neceſſity of the caſe, and the mifery of periſh- - 
ng by Nungoe, I was of opinion, as well as the mate, 
that it would be moſt adviſeable to facrifice one for the 
preſervation of the reſt; and that the: moſt proper me- 
thod would be by caſfing lors, Which fhould be the un- 
fortunate victim. Zut f ſhocking, thougu prudent, 
reſolution,” we agreed to put off 70 B58 laſt extremity...” 
We had not been able. to ſecure our boat ſo effectually, 
but that the ſea had beat her higher up on the beach,” 
and filled her with fand. We we re obliged, therefore, 
to fet two of the men to work in clearing her, and after- 
wards in Roping he leaks, as already deſeribed; while 
the remainder of our party were Jerietied by different. 
routes along the ſhore, to ſee if they could find any 
kind of Proviſion. The mate and myſelf travelled along 


the ſandy-beach'tilliwe' were prevented from going any”. 


C 3 farther 
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farther by an inlet of water, when we were a good deal 
ſurpriſed to obſerve the tide ebb and flow every ten mi- 
nutes. We were not, however, at preſent, in a diſpo- 
fition to pay much regard to this or any other extra- 
ordinary appearance of nature; and ſeeing a great quan- 
tity of oyſter-mells lying upon the ſhore, we ſearched 
them diligently, in hopes of finding ſome that were full; 
but without ſucceſs. This again made us curſe our 


deſliny, that we ſhould have been caſt away on fo barren 


and miſerable a country, and in ſuch. an unluckily time 


of the year, when we. were not only deprived of the re- 


lief we might have got, at any other ſeaſon, from the 
natural productions of the. earth; but, when even the 
animals, inhabitants of both elements, had retired to 
their holes and hiding places, to ſhield themſelves, from 
the intenſe cold which prevails during the winter in this 
inhoſpitable climate. : 


We flill continued our ſearch, notwithſtanding the ill 


ſucceſs we had hitherto experienced, and contrived at 
length to Faber about two quarts of hips, or wild roſe- 
bude, by throwing up the ſnow, and — dif- 
ferent parts of the bank. Having with this ſorry, food 
allayed, in ſome degree, the keen ſenſe of hunger, and 
the wind having become ſomewhat more moderate, we 


got into gur boat and puſhed off, the day, being already 


Irawing towards a concluſion. Our progreſs, was, how- 
ever, ſoon impeded by the quantity of ice that. floated 


upon the water; which obliged us to put aſhore on ano- 


ther part of the ſame beach. In landing I had the mis- 
fortune to let the tinder-box fall from my boſom into the 
water, by which means we were. unable to kindle a fire; 
and being exceedingly wet, as was generally the, caſe 
when we landed, we were in this place in a moſt un- 
comfortable ſituation, and ſuffered much from the cold. 
We therefore thought it beſt, to get into our boat again 
as faſt as poſſible, and return to the ſpot from whence 
we came, in hopes of finding ſome fire ſtill remaining. 
It was with the greateſt difficulty we got wel en 
the whole way under the neceſſity of breaking throug: 
the ice, which had by this time formed almoſt into 
ſolid ſheet. We were very anxious leſt our fire ſhould, 
meanwhile, have gone out, and thought it a lucky cir- 


cumſlance we bad not been able to go any farther from 
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to find it was not totally extinguiſhed ; had this been 
the caſe, we muſt have periſhed in the courſe of the” 
night. The fire being repaired, I cut up the remainder” 
of my ſhirt to make ſome more tinder; and, as the da- 
mage it got had nearly proved fatal to us, was reſolved 


to be more particular in my care of it for the future. 


On the Sth of February, the wind came round to the 
ſouth-weſt, which cleared off the ice, and enabled us 
to leave this place by ten o'clock in the morning, As 


we proceeded along the ſhore, we found it was not quite 


ſo rocky as it had been on the other 'fide of the north 
cape. We were therefore able- to land this night with- 
out difficulty within a large rock, by which we were 
ſheltered from the wind and ſea, We were here very 
comfortably ſituated, in every reſpect, except our want 


of proviſions. The next day, the weather continuing 
moderate, we had again proceeded about eight miles on 


our journey, when the wind beginning to blow ſo hard 
as to raiſe a conſiderable ſwell, we were obliged to ſteer 
to the ſhore; and in landing had the misfortune to loſe 


two of our oars, which were waſhed overboard by the 


furf. dj : 


On the following day the wind lulled; and we imme=- 


diatety took the advantage of it to put to ſea. We had 


now but two oars remaining; which being double- 
manned, we contrived to get about fix miles before 


night, This was a very hard day's work, considering 
our preſent weak condition; for having been a length 
of time without taſting any kind of nouriſhment, We 
were ſo much reduced in ſtrength, that when we got on 
ſhore, we could ſcarcely walk for fifty yards together. 
The weather being unfavourable on the 11th, we were 
under the neceſſity of remaining the whole day in the 


ſame reſting-place; and having leiſure to ſearch about 


it, On our arrival at the place, we had the ſatisfaQtion- 


wa 


the ſhore, we were fortunate enough to find a few roſe- 


| buds, which we eſteemed at preſent a great delicacy. 


Had we not met with this ſupply, it would have been 
abſolutely requiſite to put our abovementioned ſcheme 


into execution. We thought ourſelves extremely un- 


lucky in not having found, in the courſe of our wan- 
derings,' ſo much as the body of any dead animal : nor, 
except the partridge, did we ſee any lire one, that we 
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had the ſmalleſt chance of capturing. At different times 
we had hopes 'of catching ſome of the otters that we 
frequently, ſaw on the ice, -particularly. on the ſmall 
rivers and inlets: but we never found them at any 
diſtance from the holes, which they continually kept 
open, to give themſelves a free paſſage in and oũt of the 
water, We likewiſe diſcovered, at different times, ſome 
beavers houſes.; but could not enſnare any of the 
animals, 1 Fig £ 
On the 22th the wind became moderate, and we pro- 
ceeded once more on our journey. The coaſt ſeemed to 
diminiſh in height as we paſſed along it, which made 
us hope we were now approaching the cultivated part 
ef the iſland. Next day. the weather got milder, with 
a fall of rain: fo that it was with ditkculty we could 
get our boat to ſwim, the-ice thawing gradually off the 
bottom. This obliged us to put aſhore long before 
Bight; and when we had landed, and made a fire, we 
found no other immediate want but that of proviſions 
having confurhed all the hips. or roſe-buds that we had 
gathered at our laſt landing- place. - 
Having reconnoitred very carefully all around, and 
ſearched in every part under the ſnow, we were not 
uble to procure ourierres even that miſerable ſuſtenance. 
Being now driven to the laſt extremity, we were obliged 
to ſacriſicg our proſpect of travelling any farther to the 


tallow candles remained, which we had. hitherto em- 
ployed in ſtopping the leaks of our boat, as faſt as ſhe 
ſprung one in any particular place. Of theſe we di- 
vided a at pot has us; which gave us ſome re- 
lief for the preſent. The two following days we coaſted 
for a few milcs, ſexrching for a place where we could 
meet with ſome hips ; but our ſearch proved ineffectual, 
This was the only kind of food we could now expect; 
and had we diſcovered any place that abounded with 
them, it was our intention to draw up the boat there, 
and remain till they were conſumed. — 

We began now to be fully ſenſible of our deſperate. 
fituati6n, and to expect that our fate would be that of 
periſhing with hunger. Notwithſtanding that idea was 
horrid enough, yet what gave me the moſt uneaſineſs, was, 
chat my triendsyould probably for ever remain — 


DO 


immediate preſervation of our lives. About a dozen 
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of our wretched: cataſtrophe. It may appear to thoſe, 0 
who have not been in fimilar circumſtances, that this n 
would take up but a fmall part of one's reflection, in by 
compariſon with the dread of ſuch a death; yet, hows py 
ever it might have been with the reſt of my compan :- Wat 
ons, it was that idea that chiefly preyed upon my fpirits. 
In order to prevent it, as far as poſſible, I took every 
occaſion of cutting out my name on the bark of the 1 
largeſt trees. The fatigue of eutting it, as well as the 1 


| preſervation of my knife, which I obſerved: before was _ ny 
| the only one amongſt us, would not allow me to be more 17 
| particular. But on the walls of the ſtore-houſes, which i. 
we had'diſcovered in the beginning of our progreſs, I 10 
| wrote a ſhort. account of our difaſters in Engliſh and 14 
French, and requeſted, if any perſons ſhould fall in with 1 1 
| it, that they would tranſmit it to my father at Quebec. - 4 
| On the 17th we made another divifien-of a part of the” vi 
| tallow candles that yet remained; and on the following i 
: day, the wind being favourable, we' proceeded about T0 
| five miles; where finding a fine flat country, and a fi. 

ſandy beach that extended for a conſiderable way, and BUY 

being fo much debilitated, that we knew it would be” 10 

impoffible for us to go much farther, we put on thore, #108 

with a determined reſolution to periſh- on this plage, un- 65 


leſs ſome unforeſeen accident ſhould bring us relief. To 
attempt drawing up our boat would, in our preſent 
weak condition, be a vain undertaking, ſo we were 
obliged to leave her expoſed to the mercy of the ſea. 
All that we could preſerve was our axe, à ſaw, and the 
ſail of the boat, which we generally made uſe of as a 
As ſoon as we landed, we made e- to clear 
away the fnow from a particular pot in the entrance of 
the wood, where we intended to remain; and having 
cut ſome ſmalt branches of pine to lie upon, together 
with ſome larger to ſerve for a ſhelter, which we ſtuck. 
into the bank of ſnow that ſurrounded us, we made our 
fire. This done, we all went in ſearch of hips, and had 
the good fortune to find about a pint of them, which, 
boiled up with a couple of tallow candles, afforded us a 
tot). ET» coſt 3 260395 be WARS 
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The next day we paſſed without any kind of provi- 
fiog, and being apprehenſive that our little remaining- 
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ſtrength would ſoon deſert us, we employed ourſelves 
in cutting and piling as much wood as we were able, to 
ſupply the fire. Mean while the waves had beat our 


bows ſo, high upon the beach, as to be quis dry as ſoon 


as the wind ſubſided, and to deprive us of the power, of 
putting to ſea again, had we been diſpoſed to do it: for 
our ſtrength was by no means equal to the taſk, of 
moving her a fingle foot. 

We again emploped. the whole day of the 19th in 
ſearch of hips : but it was not attended with, any fucceſs. 
Our tallow candles were, therefore, the only reſource 
we had. left, and by this time they became reduced to 
two. We found ourſelves ſo much weakened the fol- 
lowing day, that we could make no further uſe of our 
axe, and were under the neceſſity of creeping about in 
dur turns, to gather for our fire the rotten branches of 
trees, that lay ſcattered upon the ground. As we had 


not a proper quantity of vel, the fire that we kept up. 


was but juſt ſufficient to preſerve us from freezing: for, 


though the ſeaſon was' ſo far advanced towards the 


ſpring, yet, exceptipg ſome particular days, the Mather 
was as cold as in the month of December. _ | 
Having now no more-than two tallow candles remain- 
ing, and unding. no longer a poſſibility of gathering any 
hips, being too weak even to ſearch for them, we t ought 
it likely that we might derive ſome, degree, of nouriſh- 
ment from the kelp-weed, of which there was a quantity 
lying upon the ſhore, We accordingly colleCte a litt le 
it, and with melted ſnow, boiled it for a few hours 1 
a. kettle ; but, at the conclufion, found, it. very little 
| tenderer than at firſt, We then melted one of our tallow. 
candles in the liquor, and having ſupped it up, and eat 
a quantity of the weed, our appetite became ſomewhat. 
ſatiated: but in about two hours time we were all af- 
fected with a very uneaſy ſenſation, and were ſoon after 
ſeized with a fit of yomiting,, without being able to 
| bring the offending matter entirely, off the ſtomach. 
This fit of yomiting having continued for about four 
hours, we found, ourſelves tolerably eaſy, but, at the, 
ſame time, exceedingly exhauſted. | 
On the 22d we made uſe of ſome more kelp-weed and 


our laſt tallow candle. It ſtill operated in the fame man- 
255 but not to ſo violent a a as it had done R . 
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The next day the wird blew very moderate from the \ 


north-weſt, and brought a ſevere froſt along with it. 
We had now-an o ti to repair our boat; and, 
if our ſtrength had been ſufficient to launch it into the 
water, we ſhould have changed our reſolution, and have 
quitted the place. We made, indeed, a faint attempt to 
launch the boat; but, on finding that we could not 
move her an inch from where ſhe lay upon the ſhore, 


we were obliged to give over the deſign. Our candles 


being all conſumed, we were under the neceſſity of 
boiling the kelp-weed without the mixture of tallow, 


which, however nauſeous at any other time, afforded us 


then, not only ſome kind of nouriſhment, but even an 
con reliſh a : | „ 

aving for three days taſted of no other food but the 
kelp-weed, we began to ſwell to an alarming degree. 
This we were at a loſs whether to attribute to the kelp- 
weed, or-to the cold (for we were not able to keep a 


ſufficient fire): however, I thought then, and do flill , 


believe, that it proceeded from the former; for, not- 
withſtanding we Kod often before been expoſed to the 
utmoſt ſeverity of the froſt, and ſometimes without 1 
ſhelter whatever, yet we had never found ourſelves af- 
fected with this extraordinary ſymptom; but, on the 
contrary, were as much reduced in bulk as we were in 
ſtrength ; whereas in a few days, the ſwelling had in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree all over our bodies, that, not- 
withſtanding the little fleſh we had upon our bones, we 
could fink our fingers two inches deep on the ſkin; the 
impreſſion of which remained viſible for above an hour 
after. Hunger, nevertheleſs, ſtill obliged us to make 
uſe of the kelp-weed. I have never ſince conſulted with 


any naturaliſt or phyſician about the extraordinary effects 
of this weed; yet doubt not but they may be accounted 


for from natural cauſes. | | 
We paſſed a few days more in the ſame manner; at 
the expiration of which we were ſo much fwollen, as 


to be almoſt deprived of our fight, and ſo reduced in 
ſtrength, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty we could 
keep our fire in by crawling about in turn, and break- 
ing the rotten branches that lay ſcattered upon the 
now. The time was now arrived, when I thought it 
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execution; but on feeling the pulſe of my companions, 
found that ſome of them were rather averſe to the pro- 
poſal; the defire of life ſtill prevailing above every 
other ſentiment, notwithſtanding the wretched condition 
they were in, and the impoſſibility even of preſerving it 
by any other method. | | 
I thought it an extraordinary inſtance of infatuation, 
that men ſhould prefer the certainty of a lingering and 
miſerable death, to the diſtant chance of one more im- 
mediate and leſs painful. However, on conſulting with 
the mate what was to be done, I found, that though 
they objected to the propoſal of caſting lots which 
ſhould be the victim, yet all concurred in the neceſſity 
of ſome one being ſacrificed for the preſervation of the 
reit. The only queſtion was how it ſhould be deter- 
mined; when, by a kind of reaſoning more agreeable 
to the dictates of ſelf- love than of juſtice, it was agreed 
on, that, as the captain was now ſo exceedingly re- 
duced, as to be evidently the firſt who would fink under 
our prefent complicated miſery; as he had been the 
per ſon to whom we conſidered ourſelves in ſome meas 
ture indebted for all our misfortunes ; and further, as 
be had, ever ſince our ſhipwreck, been the moſt remiſs 
in his exertions towards the general good, he was, un- 
doubtedly, the perſon who ſhould be firſt ſacrificed. 
I muſt confeſs, that I thought at that time, there was 
{ome colour of truth in this concluſion : yet I was not 
a little ſhocked at the captain's intended fate, although 
1 had more reaſon than any one elſe to be incenſed 
againſt him, not only on account of his. neglect of duty, 
and his mal-practices at the hut in purloining our pro- 
viſions, but for another reaſon likewiſe... After our ſhip- 
wreck, I had diſcovered by ſome papers, which had 
been waſhed on ſhore, that, though the. captaia's pre- 
tended deſtination vas to New York, yet. his real one 
was to the Weſt-Indies, if he could poſſibly effect it. 
Thus would he have baffled General Haldimand's inten- 
tions, in ſending me with diſpatches, that might be of 
the firſt 1 to this country; and not only have 
diſappointed, but alſo have defrauded me of the money 
which I paid him for my paſſage. A 
The determination now made was kept ſecret from the 
captain; and it would have been impoſſible for * to 
T7 | | 5 ive 
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live many days longer without putting it into execu- 
tion, had we not happily met with reliet from a.quarter 
whence we little expected it. On the 28th of February, 
as we were all lying about our fire, we thought that we 
heard the found of human voices in the woods; and 
ſoon after diſcovered two Indians, with guns in their 
hands, who did not ſeem yet to have perceived us. 


This ſight gave us freſh ſtrength and ſpirits : ſo, getting 
up, we advanced towards them with the greateſt eager- 


As ſoon. as were perceived by the Indians, they ſtarted 
back, and ſeemed fixed for a few moments to the ground 
with ſurpriſe and horror. This indeed is not to be won+ 
dered at, when it is conſidered, that, beſides the amaze- 
ment they muſt naturally have felt on ſuddenly meeting 


with white men in this uninhabited part of the iſland, 


our appearance itſelf was enough to alarm the moſt in- 


trepid: our cloaths being almoſt entirely burnt off, ſo 


that we were bare in ſeveral parts of our bodies, our 


limbs ſwollen, to a prodigious bulk, our eyes from the 


ſame cauſe almoſt inviſible, and our hair in a confuſed 
and diſhevelled ſtate about our heads and ſhoulders, 
| PRO thoſe who wore it long; for we had not 


n able to comb it ſince our ſhipwreck. As we ads 


vanced towards the Indians, ſome of us wept, while 


others laughed, through joy. Being a little recovered - 
from their ſurpriſe, they did not ſhew much inclination | 
to aceoſt us, till I got up to one of them, and took him 


by the hand; when he ſhook it for ſome time very 
e ; the uſual mode of ſalutation among the In- 

They began at length to ſhew marks of compaſſion at 
our diſtreſſed appearance; and I imagine their ſhyneſs 
at firſt proceeded from the repugnance which it naturally 


inſpired : for, theſe Indians being converted to Chriſti- 


anity, I will not attribute it to a motive ſo contrary to 
that doctrine, as the idea of the trouble they might ex- 
pect, without any compenſation, in relieving us. They 
then walked. with us to our fire, and, fitting down by it 


together, one of them, who could ſpeak a little broken 


French, deſired we would inform him whence we came, 
and the particulars of the aceident that brought us there. 


J accordingly gave him as conciſe an account as poſſible 
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of the diſaſters and fatigues we had undergone : during 
the relation, he ſeemed to be very much affected at our 
ſufferings. e ol gd buff a am eee 


he could furniſh us with any kind of provifions :'to 
which he anſwered in the affirmative. Obſerving that 


heartily, I ſuppoſe at the badneſs of it, he threw it 
down again, and taking his tomahawk from 'his fide, 
| which is a ſmall hatchet that the Indians always carry 
W - about them, he went, and, in a ſhort time, cut a quan- 
| tity of wood, which he brought and threw upon our 
fire. This done, he took up his gun, and, without ſay- 
ing a word, went off with his companion. 
to perſons ignorant of the Indian manners; hut J was 
ſo well aequainted with the humour of theſe people, 
who ſeldom ſpeak when there is not an abſolute occa- 
ſion for it, that I doubted not but they were gone for 
ſome proviſions, and that we ſhould ſee them again very 
Mortly. Notwithſtanding the length of time we had 
been without nouriſhment, I muſt confeſs, that J felt 


had made, was the greateſt-refreſhment to us, as we had 
been for many days without a good one. | N 


leſt the Indians ſnould never return, we perceived them 
eoming round a point at a ſmall diſtance in a bark canoe. 
Being arrived and landed upon the beach, they took 
out of their canoe ſome ſmoaked veniſon, and a bladder 


having put ſome of tbe meat into our kettle, they boiled 
it in melted ſnow, and then gave each of us a very 
ſmall quantity of it, together with ſome oil. I knew 
very well their reaſon for being fo ſparing of their 
meat; for eating a quantity of groſs food in our preſent 


were ſo careful of us. 
three of us ta embark in their canoe, that being all ſhe 


22 ; > could 


** 
r 


Having finiſhed my narration; I aſked the Indian, if 


we had very little fire, he ſuddenly ſtarted up, and took 
our axe in his hand; when looking at it, and laughing 


This would have been a very a arming circumſtance 


but little inclination to eat: the fire Which the Indian 
After aboùt three hours had elapſed, during which 


interval ſome of our party were not without anxiety, 


of ſeal oil, which they brought up to our fire-place: 


ſtate might be attended with the moſt fatal conſequences. | 
It gave me no ſmall pleaſure to find that the Indians 


This light repaſt being ended, the Indians defired 
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could carry at à time, and proceed from this place to 
their hut, Which lay {five miles farther by water, and 
about a mile from the fhore, in the middle of the woods. 
We were received at. the ſea ſide by three other Indians, 


and about twelve or fourteen women and children, who 


had been there waiting our arrival. Having landed 
from the canoe, we were conducted by theſe laſt to their 
habitation in the wood, which conſi ſted of three huts 
or wigwams, there being that number of families amongſt 
them: meanwhile; the ſame two Indians as had brought 
us, went back in their cange for the three remaining 
men of our party. On arriving at the hut, we were 
treated with the, greateſt humanity by theſe people; 
they gave us ſome broth to ſup, but would not ſuffer 
us to eat meat, or any kind of ſubſtantial food whatever. 
The two Indians being come back with our compa- 
nions, and having all received a tolerable refreſhment, 
I was deſired, at the requeſt of a go old woman, wha 
appeared to be miſtreſs, or; mother of the 
ſent, to give them an account of our tranſactions ſince 
the day of our, ſkipwreck. Laccordingly gave a more 
particular account than I had done before in French to 
the Indian whom I have, already mentioned; and he ex- 
plained it in his own language do the other Indians. In 
the courſe of my relation I could perceive that the old 
woman was exceedingly affected at certain parts of it; 
which gave me much ſatisfaction, as I thence derived 
hopes that they would continue to treat us with the 
ſame humanity. As ſoon as I had done ſpeaking, the 
old woman —3 up, and after ſupphying us with ſome: 
more broth, deſired the interpreter to explain to us the 
ſluüipwreck of the famous French partiſan St. Luc Lacorne 
on his paſſage from Canada to France. | a 


He informed me that this gentleman, of whoſe ſlüp- 
wreck. I had already heard ſomething, was caſt away 


directly upon the North Cape; that a great number of 
perſons periſhed on the occaſion, amongſt whom were 


two of. Mr. St, Luc's children, who were drowned in 
his arms, as he was attempting to carry them on ſhore. 


He likewiſe informed me, that after his having remained 
five days there, and ſuffered much from cold and hun- 
ger, he himſelf had relieved him, and conducted him 
to Louiſbourg; for which ſervice, he ſaid, Mr. St. Luo 
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was indebted to him thirty. pounds, Which le promiſed 
to remit from 'Hallifax, but had néver performed it. 
Whether this part of the Indian's ſlery be true or not, 
it is impoſſible for me to determine: the gentleman him- 
ſelf. is the beſt acquainted with it. But this I am cer- 
tain of, that the poor Indians muſt have earned the 
money very dearly, in conducting him ſo far, at the 

ſeaſon of the year in which the journey was performed. 
Theſe people did every thing in their power to reduce 

the ſwelling from our limbs; which they at length ac- 
_ compliſhed after much difficulty. Having provided for 
our own immediate wants, our thoughts recurred to 
thoſe unfortunate men whom we had left by the wreck. 
We were under much anxiety for them, leſt by this 
time they might bave periſhed with hunger. However, 

in caſe they ſhould:be {till alive, I was determined no 
means ſhould be omitted for their preſervation; and hav- 
ing deſcribed to the Indians the part of the ifland 'we 
were caſt away upon, aſked them, if it was poffſible to 
sr „ OF af 
From the deſcription I gave the Indians of the fitua- 
tion of the river, and of a ſmall iſland that lay nearly 

oppoſite, they ſaid, that they knew the place perfectly 


well; that it was above one hundred miles diſtant, 
through very diſſicult paths, over rivers and mountains; 
and that, if they undertook the journey, they muſt ex- 
pect ſome compenſation for their trouble. This indeed 
was but reaſonable: for it could not be expected, that 
the Indians ſhould leave their hunting, by which alone 
they ſubſiſted their wives and families, to undergo a 
fatigue of that kind through pure benevolence: and as 
to their account of the diflance, I could eaſily give credit 
to it, as I knew we had come above one hundred and 
fifty miles by water. I then informed them, for the firſt 
time, for in fact it did not occur to me before, that I 
had ſome money, and that, if it would be any object to 
them, I would pay them for their trouble. They ſeemed 
much pleaſed when I told them that I had money, and 
deſired me to let them look at it. Then taking the purſe 
from my ſervant, 1 ſhewed them the hundred and eighty 
ineas that it contained; and obſerving an eagerneſs 
in their countenances at the fight of the coin, which 1 
had little expected amongſt E and that the women 
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in particular ſeemed to have taken a ſtrong fancy to it, 
] preſented them with a guinea each; for which they 


expreſſed their ſatisfaction by laughing, the only me- 


thod among the ſavages of diſplaying every ſentiment 


of han 6 0046; 9 SE SE ISS 
However;:Þ-was determined at all events to fave the 
people, if any of them remained alive, though the Indians 
thould be ever ſo exorbitant in their demands; and made 
an agreement with them at laſt, that they ſhould ſer off the 
next day, which was the zd of March, and that they 


ſhould receive twenty-five” guineas at their departure, 
and the ſame ſum on their return. This being adjuſted, - 
they immediately went to work in making a proper nume 


ber of mawkiſins and ſnow ſhoes, for themſelves and for 
the men; and three of them went off the next morning: 
having received the ſum of money agreed for. 

After theſe people knew that I had money, my ſitua · 
tion amongſt them was not near ſo comfortable as be- 
fore: for they became as mercenary as they had hi- 


therto been charitable, and exacted above ten times the 
value for every little neceſſary they furniſhed for my- 


ſelf and the reſt of my companions. Beſides which, I 
was under conſtant apprehenſion, leſt they ſnould bo 
incited by this extraordinary paſſion for money to plun- 


der us, and leave us in the ſame deſtitute condition in 


which they found us. The only circumſtance on which 
I founded my hope of better treatment from them, was 


their religion: for, as J mentioned before, they were 
Chriſtians, and rigid Catholics, having been converted 
by the French before we got poſſeſſion of the iflands | 


Bat, perhaps, it was this very circumſtance of their 
communication with Chriſtians that had inſpired them 
with that vehement love of money. They thewed, in- 


deed, every mark of attachment to their faith, being 
very aſſiduous at their devotions both night and morn- 
ing; and frequently gave us cauſe to with they had not 


been quite ſo devout, by diſturbing us with their pſalm- 


_ finging the whole night. I was very much afraid at 


times, if they had learnt that tenet: of their ſect, of 


keeping no faith with (heretics; that their profeſſion of 


Chriſtianity would be of little fervice to us. My ſervant 


being an Iriſh Catholic, they were exceedingly: fond of 
him, and heaped their favours upon him very profuſelx. 


He joined them for the moſt part in their roaring, for I 


cannot 
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cannot with propriety call it anging, and in their pray- 


ers; though he did not underſtand' a word of either. 


Indeed, I queſtion much whether they themſelves un- 


deritood them, for they were the moſt confuſed jargon 
I ever heard, compounded of their own and the French 
language, with the mixture of a few broken Latin 
phraſes, which they had picked up from their converters, 
me eie... 297 noel lat {ICE 

_ Theſe inſular ſavages bore in general an exact reſem- 
blance in their perfons and manners to thoſe. on the 
continent of America. The principal points in which 
they differed were, in having their hair long, which is 
peculiar to the women alone among the continental In- 
dians, and in wearing caps and breeches. Their lan- 
guage was very different from that of thoſe nations, or 

tribes, which I was acquainted with; though I doubt 
not but it might have a reſemblance to ſome others 


upon the continent. I found afterwards, when we got 


into a part of the ifland where it was to be had, that 


they had the ſame ſtrong propenſity to ſpirituous liquor, - | 


fo univerſal among the Indians. . 
It was ſome time before we had recovered any deg 
of ſtrength, or could, digeſt any ſubſtantial food. The 


only kind we could get from the Indians was the fleſh. 


of mooſe-deer, and ſeat oil; on which they ſubſiſt en- 
tirely during the time of hunting. Notwithſtanding 
that we found ourſelves, after our late miſeries, pretty 
comfortably ſituated amongſt thoſe ſavages, yet I was 


anxious to get away, on account of the diſpatches 1 


was Charged with, which I thought might be of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to his majeſty's ſervice ; particularly, 
as I knew that the duplicates were loft, © I continued, 
however, in ſo weak a condition, that it was impoſſible 
for me to move for ſome time; and found, as well as 
my fellow ſufferers, that ſuch a ſhock to the conſiitution 
was not eaſily to be repaired. | 


. 
* 


After being abſent near a fortnight, the Indians ar- 
rived with three men, who were the only ſurvivors of 


the eight who had been left behind at the hut. They 
were in a very reduced and miſerable condition, and in- 
formed me, on enquiring the particulars of their tranſ- 
actions from the time we left them, that after having 
conſumed all the beef, they lived for ſome days on the 
5 6 ED ii. ' 145.721 Wd 


A 


and hunger. 
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fein of the mooſe - deer, which we had left entire, not 


thinking it worth while to make a partition of it. This 


being conſumed, three of them died in a few days of 


huhger, and the others were under the neceflity of ſub- 
ſiſting on the fleſh of the dead men, till they were re · 
lieved by the Indians. One of the remaining five was 


ſio imprudently ravenous, when the Indians came to 


their aſſiſtance, ag to eat ſuch a quantity of meat, that 
he expired in a few haurs, in the greateſt agonies ima- 


ginable; and another ſoon after ſhot himſelf acci- 


dentally with one, of the Indians“ A Thus was our 
number, Which originally conſiſted of nineteen perſons, 


reduced to nine; and I rather wonder how ſo many 


perſons could, for the ſpace of three months, go through 
ſuch complicated diſtreſſes, from exceſſive cold, fatigue, 


* 


We all remained another fortnight among the Indians, 


R 4.4 
; p - 
„ x8 * 


during which I, was obliged to pay, as before, a moſt 


exorbitant price for our diet, and for every neceſſary 


that we were provided with. By this time my health 
being ſomewhat. reeſtabliſhed, and my money at the 


ſame, time very much reduced, I was reſolved to poſt- 


pone my own, convenience to the good of the ſervice, 
and to proceed as faſt as poſſible with General Haldi- 
mand's. diſpatches, though it was now the moſt, unfa- 
vourable ſeaſon, of the year for travelling. I therefore 
made an agreement with the Indians to conduct me ta 
Hallifax; for which 1 was to pay them forty-five 
pounds, and to furniſh them with proviſions, and all 
neceſſaries, at every inhabited place on our way. 


It was ſettled that I ſhould depart on the ad of April, 
with. two Indians, for Hallifax, accompanied by Mr. 
Winilow, a young gentleman who had been a paſſenger 


on board the veſſel, and was one of the three ſurvivors 


at the hut, together with my own ſervant, : The Indians 


were to conduct, the remainder. of our party to a ſettle- 
ment on Spaniſh river, about fifty miles diſtant, where 
they were to remain till the ſpring, when an oppor- 
tunity might offer for them to, get by ſea to Hallifax. 
Previouſſy to parting, I gave the captain caſh for a bill 
on his owner at New Vork, to provide for the imme - 


* +48 — 


diate ſubſiſtence of binſelf and the ſailors; which bill 


was, afterwards proteſted by the owner, on the pretence, 


5 : that 
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that the ſhip being loſt, neither maſter nor crew were 
entitled to any wages. e PHI Ne LOT eee 

We accordingly ſet off on the day appointed, each 
carrying four pair of Indian ſhoes, or mawkifins, a pair 


« 


of ſnow-ſhoes, and proviſions fer fifteen, days. The 


fame day we got to a place called by the Englifh Broad 
Oar, where we were detained the following day by a 
ſnow fform. On the-qth' we again proceeded through 
the woods about five leagues; and on the zth arrived 
at a place named Broad Deck, which lies at the entrance 


of a very fine ſalt-water lake, called Lake St. Peter. 


This lake communicates by a narrow inlet with; the ſea, 
from which it is diſtant about fixteen leagues. At this 
place we met with two families of Indians, who were 
hunting there, and purehaſed of them a bark canoe for 
five pounds; the Indians having informed me, that 
ſome parts of this great lake are never frozen, and that 


it was requiſite to have a canoe to paſs over thoſe 


places; and as we were to travel over the ice in other 
parts of it, I was obliged to/purchaſe two Indian fleighs, 


in which we were to place the canoe, and drag it after us. 


_ Having remained two days in this place, and provided 
ourſelves with a few other neceflary' articles, we pro- 
| ceeded on the yth for a few miles along the lake; but 


the ice being bad, we were ſoon obliged to take to the 


woods. A thaw coming on ſoon after, with rain, made 


the ſnow, Which lay to the depth of ſix feet in the 
woods, ſo ſoft and heavy, that we could travel no longer 
on our ſnow-ſhoes, the ſnow ſticking to them in large 


quantities. We were therefore obliged to make a fire, 


and remain here; and the thaw continuing for the ſpace 


of four days, made us very apprehenſive leſt the ice 
ſhould give way altogether: for the ſpring was now too 
far advanced to travel any longer upon the ſnow, unleſs 
during a froſt. - We ſhould' then have been under the 
neceſſity of waiting till the ice was entirely cleared off 
the lake; which would have taken at leaſt a fortnight 
or three weeks from the time of its breaking up; in 
which caſe, we might have been reduced to a condition 
equally diſtreſſed with that we had been in after our 
. W at 
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However, the . froſt returned on the 12th, and the 
next day we. ſet off, and travelled about ſix leagues, 
ſometimes on floating pieces of ice, and at others in our 
canoe, where the lake was open. On the 14th our 
proviſions being nearly exhauſted, I propoſed going in 

ſearch of [ſome game, as the country ahounded with 

deer: for the Indians in general never think of pro- 114 

viding for the next day's wants, but eat on without re- 1 g 

flection whilſt they have a morſel of food remaining. I , 
accordingly. went with one of the Indians into the f 
woods. We had not been three hours on the hunt, be- - Wan 
fore we diſcovered a very fine mooſe-dcer ;. and the In- . 
dian ſhot him in about an hour after. We ſkinned this 
animal, which weighed about ſix hundred pounds, 
loaded ourſelves with ſome of the beſt parts of its fleſh, 
as well as the blood, which the Indian took care to col- 

| lect, putting it in the bladder of the beaſt; and returned 

I to our eanoe. We then ſent the other Indian, Mr. 

Winſlow, and my ſervant, for ſome mor of the meat, 
of which they brought about an hundred pounds. yu 
Being now well f cked with proviſions, we had no 
reaſon to apprehend that we ſhould want, in caſe a re- 

| turn of mild weather ſhould render it impoſſible for us 

* to travel either upon the lake or in the woods. On the 

; 15th we ſet out very early in the morning, and purſued: 
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our journey about fix. leagues, in the ſame manner as 
before. The greateſt inconvenience that we felt was 
5 the want of bread, which the Indians of this country 
"WM never make uſe of whilſt they are hunting; and being 
now much wearied with travelling, our ſtrength having 
been greatly exhauſted by our paſt fatigues, we a _—_ 
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ö to make a halt for a day or two in the woods. What 

) renders the travelling through the woods in theſe cold 
chmates more tolerable than might be ſuppoſed during 
the winter ſeaſon, is the number of pine-trees and other 
g evergreens, which are interſperſed in different parts; 


— 
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the branches of which ſerve, not only to lie upon, but 
alfo as à ſhelter from the ſeverity: of the weather. We 
, choſe a ſpot abounding with theſe trees, and it is almoſt 
. inconceivable in how ſhort a time the Indians made us 
3 a comfortable habitation. of the boughs, called in their 
language a vuig vam. Their method of conſtructing 
them is as follows: having chaſer. the ſpot for 2 
* * 's | | - 
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ſertled. I was here received very politely; and enter- fa 
| tained at the houſe of a Mr, Cavanaughi a merchant, 
G : | whe 
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fire, they firſt clear off the ſnow, throwing it up into a 


bank in a circular form, leaving à vacant” ſpace, or dree 
paſſage, to leeward: and it is to be obſerved, that the irs: 
more ſnow there is on the ground the better, as it makes bur! 
the beſt part of the ſhelter. They then cut branches a 
of pines, of a proper length, and placing the thicker 2 
ends of them in the bank of ſnow, bend and interweave 19 1 
them towards the top. Theſe branches are croſſed by UYE 
others, and interwoven with ſmaller ones, in ſuch a that 
manner, as to afford a ſufficient ſhelter from the wind WE 
and from the falling ſnow. The fire is made in the tage 
middle of the wigwam, and the ſmoke of it goes out by Nause 
the paſſage to leeward. The wigwams thus made are 1 
very comfortable,” even in the coldeſt weather, and are oY 
proof againſt any thing but a heavy rain ; befide which, g * 
a change of wind is the only inconvenience they are WAY 
liable to. e 5 . 95 14 Tele 9 30 EF OILS 2 4 ' n 9 0 
Me proceeded again on our journey on the 18th, and, ha J 
during that and the following day, travelled ſeveral 8 | 
miles, without meeting with any thing remarkable. I 1 
had now leiſure to obſerve the beauties of this lake, E + 
which was one of the fineſt I ever ſaw in America; 15 
though at this ſeaſon of the year it could not appear to 7 
the beſt advantage. As far as I could judge, it is about 15 
twenty leagues in length from north to ſouth, and eight 1 ac 
wide from eaſt to weft. A number of ſmall iſlands are 102 
ſeattered about in different parts of it, and give it ſome- 22 
what the appearance of the lake of Killarny, and other wy 
freſh-water lakes in Ireland. Theſe iſlands have never + fc 
been ſettled on; yet appear to be very fruitful; and x 
muſt be a moſt delightful refidence in 2 except his 


for the want of freſh water; which, perhaps, may be 
the reaſon they have never been inhabited. Had the'' : 
lake been properly frozen, we might have ſaved our- 


ſelves the trouble of travelling feveral leagues, | by N 
eroſſing over from point to point, and from one iſland to Fey 
another: but, this not being the caſe, we were wages 25 2 
to travel round the greateſt part of the bays on one ſide wich 
of ie. . 3 l A i 785 1 of 122 | 
On the 2oth we arrived at a place called St. Peter's, A 

8 © 1 1 Ti: BR” # RO eMC" ERA viſio 
where there are four or five French and Engliſh families we - 
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who was ſo good as to take my draught for two hun- 
dred pounds upon my father, though I was a perfect 
ſtranger to him. To this harbour veilels of the greateſt 
burthen can come with ſafety, and a conſiderable fiſhery 
was formerly carried on here, till, on the breaking out 
of the preſent war, the American privateers put a ſtop 
to it. The force of theſe privateers, even taken collec- 
tively, is but trifling; and it is much to, be. regretted, 
that government cannot ſpare a veſſel or two of force 
to cruize about here, and protect the fiſheries; which, 
together with ſome other branches of trade, might be 
carried on with as much vigour, and much more benefit, 
than before the war. This Mr. Cavanaugh, but a ſhort 
time before I arrived, was plundered to the amount of 
three thouſand pounds, by two privateers from Boſton ;, 
who came in at their leiſure, and took what they wanted 
out of his ſtores, Theſe American privateers have like- 
wiſe driven all the ſettlers away from Louiſburg, who 
had alſo ſubſiſted by the fiſhery ; and it is ſome what re- 
markable, that this place, which was, during the two 
laſt wars, ſuch a bone of cowtention between us and the 
French, has not at the preſent moment ſo much as. a 
ſingle inhabitant. | 45 Ig Ly we 18 
F thould have taken a ſhallop or fiſhing-boat from this 
place, and gone to Hallifax by ſea, but that there was 
almoſt a certainty of being taken by ſome privateer 
along the coaſt. This lake St. Peter is but half a mile 
from the ocean, to which we were to carry our canoe 
through the wodds, and to proceed by water to the gut 
of Canceau. While the French were in poſſeſſion of 
the iſland, they had formed a deſign of cutting through 
this narrow neck of land, and opening a communication 
. on that fide between the ocean and the lake, in order to 
bring in their large ſhips of war, to lie during the 
winter in the lake of St. | nh for. there is a ſufficient. 
| depth of water in the harbour of St. Peter for the largeſt _ 
ſlips of the line to ride, though there is not water 
1 enough in the inlet, by which the lake communicates 
45 with the ocean, to enable them to paſs up to the harbour. 
After ſtocking ourſelves therefore with as much pro- 
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'% WM iibons, and other neceſſaries, as we had occaſion for, 
oY we ſet off on the 22d in our bark.canoe, and arrived the 
* lame day at a place called by the French, Grand Grave; 


where 
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where there is a family or two of that nation. The 
wind blowing hard, we were obliged to remain here all 


night, and on the 23d proceeded along the coaſt to a 


ſettlement called Diſcouſſe, where 
another day by ſome floating icſe. 
On the 25th we got to a place called Narraſhoc; 
where we were as heſoirably entertained as we had been 
at St. Peter's. I here exchanged the remains of my 
regimental coat for a brown ſuit of cloaths, intending 
to paſs for the maſter of the ſhip, in caſe I ſhould happen 
to be taken by any of the American privateers at Can- 
ceau : and as the inhabitants of this place gave me to 


we were detained 


underſtand, that the people of Canceau were very much 


diſaffected to government, I took every -precaution to 
diſguiſe the appearance of an officer. i 
5 We proceeded in our canoe, on the 26th, to the 
point of Ifle Madame; intending to croſs the great 
paſſage of Canceau. This paſſage is. called the Gut of 
Canceau, from an Acadian ſettlement of that name on 
the continent ; and- ſeparates the Ifland of Cape Breton 
from Acadia, or, as it is now called by the Engliſh, 
» Nova Scotia. The ifland of Madame lies in the middle 
of the gut, but rather nearer to Cape Breton than to 
the main ; and the paſſage to this ifland is called the 
Small, that from the Ifland to Canceau, the Great 
©, Paſſage. On making the point of Ifle Madame, we 
found that there was ſtill a great quantity of floating ice 
in the Great Paſſage, and, not thinking it prudent to 


venture in our frail veſſel amongſt it, we returned to 


Narraſhoc, in order to procure a ſmall {loop or veſſel 
that could reſiſt the ice. „ | | 
Having accordingly provided one, we embarked our 
little canoe in it, and, on the 27th, the wind being as 
favourable as we could wiſh, got acroſs the paſlage, 


which is eight leagues, in three hours. The men, who 


navigated the veſſel to the other fide, were very appre- 
henfir of ſome American privateers lying in the har- 

our of Canceau, having ſeen ſeveral-in the bay two 
days before, Upon this intelligence, I gave my diſpatches 
and papers to one of the Indians, knowing well, that 


they never attempt to ſearch or plunder any of theſe 


people, We were, however, ſo fortunate as to fee no 
privateers on entering the harbour. „ 


On 
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On landing at Canceau, -I went to the houſe of a Mr. 
Ruſt who is the principal man at this place, and acts 
as a juſtice of the peace under government, for which 
he receives about 100 J. per annum. The inhabitants ou 
the other ſide, as well as the people who brought us 
: over, having informed me that this gentleman. always 
ſupplied the New-England cruizers with every neceſſary 
; that his ſtores could afford, I was determined to be very 
l cautious in every thing I ſaid in his preſence. Having 
5 paid the perſon who brought us over the gut, and 
. thanked him for his private intelligence, I was conducted 
to the houſe of this Mr. Ruſt to whom J paſſed myſelf 
> || for the captain of the ſhip. He aſked me a number of 
queſtions the tendency of, which I could eafily per- 
4 ceive ; and therefore gave him as evaſive anſwers as 
poſſible. I found that he had a brother-in-law who was 
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5 a firſt lieutenant on board a ſixteen-gun brig belonging g 
ob to Boſton, which had gone out of the harbour of Can- 1 
ceau the day before. _ r ee eee 9 
Ve remained in this, place till three o'clock the next | 


morning, when, being apprehenſive of treachery on the 
part of our pretended friends, we ſet off without any in- 
timation of it to Mr, Ruſt. From this gentleman I had 
purchaſed a piece of ſalt pork and about eight pounds 
of biſcuit, which he ſaid was as much as he could ſpare, . 
and for which I was obliged to pay him at leaft thrice. 
its value. We were now to proceed in our canoe along 
the coalt to Hallifax, and had reaſon to fear that we 
ſhould be again diſtreſſed for provifſions. However, we 
were ſo lucky as to ſind, as we coaſted along, plenty of 
lobſters and other. fiſh which the Indians caught with 
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8 prodigious dexterity, killing the flat fiſh with a pointed 
$i pole, and the lobſters with a cloven one. We were ten 
oe, days going from Canceau to Hallifax, during which in- 
* terval we did not meet with any ſettlement, and faw 
ou nothing worth mentioning, N80 a number of picca- 
* roons on various parts of the coatt. a to re 
4 The Indians remained for a few days at Hallifax; 
Nes when, having received the balance due. to them, they 
hat book their departure for the iſland. I was obliged to 
fe continue here for two months longer, till an opportunity 
no berved fora paſſage, in the Royal Oak, to New Vork; 
Volk th r | where 
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S JULIA MONTAGE 
where I delivered my diſpatches (in a very ra red con- 
dition) to Sir Henry Clinton By 4 


The reſt of my fellow ſufferers in the ſhipwreck ſoon 
after arrived at Hallifax in a ſhallop from Spaniſſi River. 
The captain, conſeious of the reception he would meet 
with, did not think proper to go to his owner at New 
Vork, to give an aceount of the loſs of his veſſel; but 


took his paſſage in a ſhip from Hallifax to London, and 


now ſerves as a pilot on the Thames. The mate was, 
on account of his good conduct during the whole of our 
tranſactions, appointed by a gentleman in Hallifax to 
the command of a ſhip bound to the Weſt- Indies. 
it. „ e 4 
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] | AVE you then forgotten your promiſe to come 
11 down to the country, and ſpend a few days with 
me in the beginning of ſpring ? Perhaps the fine folks 


in town do not ſuppoſe that the ſpring is come yet, I 


can account for their miſtake, Nothing but 'the. ſun 
can convince them of its approach, and they keep them- 
ſelves ſo mewed up in their apartments, that they think 
very little of conſulting him, As for us, we enjoy. his 
kindly beams already. The country, which was ſo dull 
for ſome months, has reſumed all its charms. The 
trees*have ſhaken off winter's ſqualid dreſs to put on, 
once more, the livery of the ſpring. The birds return- 


ing in crowds form the molt agreeable concerts, while 
they hide their neſis under the thick foliage of the. 


groves. What can you be doing in town ? Were you 


to paſs the whole day at your window, breathing the 
freſh air, would you ſuppoſe that you- enjoyed the 
ſpring ? Caſt your eyes round you, what W you ſee ? 
a ſky clouded with ſmoke, dirty ftreets, in ſhort, the 


ſame objects that you have ſeen all the winter. The 
houſe tops, it is true, are no longer covered with ſnow 
and icicles, but your dun tiles, even with this advan- 
tage, afford no very brilliant proſpect. Do you _ as 
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TO EMILY BEAU MONT. 51 
J do, the ſun's riſing beams deck the freſh leaf with 
purple and gold; do you ſee the dew drops ſhine like 
pearls, before his warmth dries them up; do you ſee 
him when he emerges from behind the hill inundate the 
vaſt horizon with a torrent of light? I ſuppoſe your 
town idlers, who have ſtuck fo long to their fire tides, 

begin to truſt themſelves at length to the park, though 
they fill ſhudder with the cold that they have felt; 
but look at them attentively, you will find that one 
winter has made them old. Here, on the contrary, 
every thing ſeems to have. grown young again. The 
brooks have purged their muddy waters, the meadows 
are enamelled with new flowers, the pale primroſe adorns 
every bank, and even the prickly hawthorn prepares to 
dreſs itſelf in the bloſſoms of May, in order to ſoften. 
its rugged aſpect. How pleaſing, after the dull filence 
that reigned through all nature, to hear the bleating of 
the flocks that are ſeen climbing up the green flopes, 
and the clamorous joy of the children and youth who 
come out to enjoy their accuſtomed ſports in the fields. 

Our houſe is built upon an tminence, expoſed to the 
carlieſt beams of the ſun. I might, if I choſe, receive 
his morning viſits in my chamber, but TI like better to 

riſe with the dawn, and pay him my reſpects in perſon 
upon the top of the hill; and thither I repair in the 
evening alſo to take my leave of him. pine 

Theſe, my dear Emily, are ſome of the pleaſures 

that the country affords, but J feel the want ar a friend 
to enjoy them with me. Make haſte, therefore, and 
come down. Do not ſuppoſe that whatever time you 
ſpend here will be loſt to your improvement: 1 learn 
here a thouſand things, of which I am aſhamed that I 
have hitherto been ignorant. Our little accompliſh- 
ments too, I am very ture, will not contract ruſt in this 
air, The ſweet ſongs of the nightingale will remind us 
of cultivating our voices more attentively. The little 
lambs, that bound and friſk round their mothers, will 
give us an example of eaſe, grace, and agility; while 
the landſcape, varying before us at every ſtep, will in- 
vite us to exerciſe our pencils, and vie with the colour- 
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An- ing of nature: fuch rivals as theſe may, perhaps, 
as humble our vanity, but they take no pride to themſelves 


do, from our inferiority, and therefore we can forgive their 
1 2 excelling 
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remain 


tbink me deſerving of your reproaches. 


5: EMIL Y BEAUMONT 


excelling us. Try to prevail upon your mama to come 
down along with you: we expect you both with the 


molt earneſt impatience. Adieu, my dear Emily, The 


moment that 1 can ſuppoſe my letter to have reached 
you, I will go and poſt myſelt at the end of our avenue 
to wait your coming, You will do wrong to let me 


moan there long, like the turtle for its abſent mate, 


Once more adieu. Believe me unalterable in the friend- 


*. 


ſhip which I have vowed to maintain for you while I 


JULIA MONTAGUE.. 


EMILY BEAUMONT ro JULIA MONTAGUE, 


I HAVE not forgotten the promiſe that you mention, 


my dear Julia, and if I have not performed it, I am 


pretty ſure, when you hear the reaſon, you will not 

| 1 rather 
to appear deſerving of them, than to wound your tender 
breaſt with my ſorrows. Theſe I can now impart to 


ou, as they are at preſent totally diſſipated. You know 


ow tenderly I love my worthy mother. Well, my 


dear friend, I have been upon the point of loſing her 


for ever, and ſhudder ſtill at the thoughts of my danger. 
Since the death of my papa, her health had'be 


company, and the pleaſure of ſeeing me happy in your 


ſociety, might in ſome meaſure divert her grief, and 


contribute to the recovery of her health. This hope 
it was that made me talk laſt winter, in Tuch high ſpirits, 
of the pleaſures that we were to enjoy in the ſpring. 
The firſt approaches of this charming ſeaſon revived in 
my mind the moſt delicious ideas. I was buſy, the 
other day, preparing for our jaunt; and mama, with 
her uſual good, nature, ſeeing my impatience, was as 
earneſt on her part, when, as ſhe was packing up her 
things, a bundle of letters of my father's, which ſhe 
has always preſerved, fell into her hands. It was late 


in the evening; ſhe therefore ſent me to bed, that ſhe 


might 


en con- 
ſtantly on the decline, but I flattered myſelf that the 
amuſements of the country, your mama's agreeable - 
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TO JULIA MONTAGUE, 53 
might peruſe them more at her eaſe, I have fince 
learned that ſhe. was reading them the whole night. 
They muſt have agitated her ſpirits moſt powerfully ; 
for, in the morning, a fever appeared on her in all its 
violence, and reduced her in two days to the laſt extre- 
mity. Judge what I muſt have ſuffered in ſeeing her 
_ delirious the whole time, and hearing her pronounce 
my papa's dear name with a voice ſcarcely audible. I 
trembled every moment leſt I ſhould loſe her as well as 
him. What would have become of me, deprived of that 
dear mother, who ſeems to care for life on no other ac- 
count than that of her affection for me? I had ever 
been ſenſible of her fondneſs, but at that moment how 
much did I feel my love and gratitude encreaſe! Al- 
though her ſituation rendered her unconſcious of my 
| care and tenderneſs, yet [ exerted myſelf in the melan- 
| choly office as winch as if ſhe had repaid me by her 
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: fondeſt careſſes. My father, whoſe image was ſo ſtrongly { 

4 painted in my remembrance, ſeemed to thank me for 3k 
3 her. I never left her bedſide a fingle moment, and I 1 
; have now the pleaſure to ſee her recover perceptibly. 7 
l I cannot expreſs to you what new ſentiments this revo- 1 
) lution in my mother's health has given birth to in my 413108 
= breaſt, / The names of mother and daughter ſound in 1 
7 my ears with a ſweetneſs that I never found in them . i 

r before. Whatever reminds me of the tender ties of na- | 

. ture, excites in my ſoul more melting emotions than I | 
bp: have ever hitherto experienced. Of this | had a proof | 

e pyeſterday, which I ſhall long remember. „ | 

vp Mama took me to ſpend a day out of town at Lady | 
"HT D——'s, who had teſtified the ſtrongeſt concern for her | 

o during her illneſs. I had always heard this lady men - 1 
e tioned with exprefſions of refpert and affection, but | 
95 my age's levity had hindered me from making remarks. | 
bs upon her character with any attention. I nowreſolved, 

"= however, to ſtudy it obſervantly. We found her at our 

1C arrival in a company of near twenty viſitors, ſome of 

=. whom were united to her by the ties of friendſhip, others 

43 common acquaintances who had occaſionally matters 

"= of buſineſs to tranſact with her huſband, Her counte- 

bs nance, which was conſtantly brightened with a ſmile of 

te candour and good nature, encouraged even ſtrangers to 

e be at their eaſe in her company. T admired with what 
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eaſe ſhe 'could addreſs all by turns, in the very -ſtyle 
which their ſeveral circumſtances made the propereſt, 


forgetting no perſon in ſo numerous a company, and 


yet, in the midſt of all theſe various attentions, over- 
looking her young family with the care of a. mother, 
though ſhe did not appear in the leaſt engaged with 


them. In the evening, when the company was retired, 


mama yielded to the requeſt of her friend who preſſingly 
entreated her to prolong | the pleaſure that ſhe enjoyed 
in being once more in her ſociety, Lady D— had 
juſt received agreeable news from two of her ſons who 
were oh their travels. Her huſband was returned the 
ſame day from a ſhort journey into the country, Theſe 
two circumſtances threw her into a moſt delicious frame 
of mind, and her happineſs was equally painted in the 
ſmile that hung upon her lips, 2 in the ſweet drops 
that bedewed her eyes. It ſeemed as if her ſoul, replete 
with love, feared to contract her joy within herſelf, 
and would therefore diffuſe it upon all around to make 
them partners in her happineſs. The impreſſion was ſo 
plealing that you could not avoid cheriſhing it as your 
own proper. ſenfation. Her feelings had the ſame effect 
as a fine evening, in which nature takes pleaſure to 
breathe into every boſom the ſweets that ſhe: diſpenſes. 
A light and lively chearfulnefs quickly ſucceeded to 


this tender mood, and from that air of nobleneſs, that 


characler of dignity and good ſenſe, which was to her 
ſo natural, and which ſhe had ſupported to ſo much ad- 
vantage in the general converſation of the afternoon, I 
ſaw her with the ſame grace deſcend to the. moſt playful 
good humour and the moſt intimate familiarity. Mama 
was touched with the afſectionate part that ſhe took con- 


cerning the happy return of her health; 1 confeſs, 1 


myſelf was touched with- the, flattering inſtances of 
friendſhip that I received from her lips; but I know not 
how, ſhe found the ſecret of making her own pleaſure 
become ſtill more ſenfibly intereſting to us. Sometimes 
by careſſes ſhe.-would encourage her daughter to diſplay, 
before ber father, the accomphſhments which ſhe had ac- 
quired in his abſence : ſometimes by ingenioufly irri- 
tating ber, as it were, ſhe would elicit from her daugh- 
ter's vivacity a thouſand ſtrokes of native wit and deli- 


cacy. Amiable artifice of maternal tenderneſs, that en- 
| EEE nt, dea voureſt 


ſeaſoned by Lady D— 
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deavoureſt to adorn children in all their graces before 


the eyes of a delighted father, in order to render him, 
in his turn, more dear to his children by the encreaſe of 
his affection! How welt didſt thou become that pure, 
ingenuous foul, which was ſo much a ſtranger to artifice 
of every other kind! 2665.5 # n AO AT | 
The reſt of the evening was ſpent in a variety of little 


amuſements, and I entered into the ſpirit of them more 


I think than I ſhould have done in any other houſe, 
becauſe they generally appear to be no other than expe- 
dients to beguile the weariſome time away, whereas the 
chearfulneſs, ſpirit and cordiality, with which they are 


pleaſures. At length, however, the moment of our 
3 arrived, and I confeſs to you, not without 
coſting me a very lively regret. We had hardly been 
ſeated in the carriage when, deareſt mama, cried I, 
throwing my arms round her neck, how much do 1 


thank you MIG_y made me a witneſs to the happi- 
neſs of that reſpeta 


le family ! I know I ſhall love you 
ſtill more for it than ever I have. You ſee, my Emily, 


anſwered ſhe, preſſing me tenderly to her boſom, how 


much the ſweets of nature and of friendſhip excel all 


other pleaſures. My heart felt the ſame impreſſion, and 


ever does when I am in the company of my worth) 
friend. I never leave her but I find myſelf more in- 
elined to practiſe my duty, and better inſtructed by her 
example in the means of ſucceeding. Ah, mama, how 
delightful are thoſe duties, and how eaſy do they ap- 
pear from the manner in which Lady D—— performs 


them. I think, to be in her company one fingle day, 


would be a ſufficient inducement to any woman upon 
earth to ſeek the ſame happineſs. You are right, m 

dear, ſuch is the charm py true virtue, that at fight of 
her all ingenuous ſouls feel the moſt willing inclination 
to follow her example. But many are ſoon diſheartened 


by ſome difficulties which wear a formidable aſpect, 
and this merely for want of a ſufficient ſteadinefs of 
principle. Lady D—— had the courage to form her 
principles in her earlieſt youth, and never to ſwerve 
trom them during the reſt of her life. With all the 
pleaſing qualities and accompliſhments that were capable 
of making her ſhine in the world, a fortune ſufficient 
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to ſupply even thoughtleſs diſſipation, and in ſpite of 
the examples which the might have pleaded in her ex- 
cuſe, ſhe was early ſenſible that her own eſteem, that 
of her huſband, her family and her friends, were of 
more ſolid value to ſuch a mind as hers. All her 
thoughts, all her actions, have been directed by this 
virtuous determination. Her efforts became every day 


eahier to her, and the ſucceſs of them was the beginning 


of her reward. The more ſhe has taſſed the happineſs 


of this reward, the more lively dread ſhe has felt of 
loſing it, were ſhe to deviate a ſingle moment from her 


plan of rectitude. Hence her courage has never been 
daunted at any difficulty. All her children have been 
brought up at her own breaſt. They have never been 


tick but ber embrace conſoled them. She formed their 
earlieſt ideas, their earlieſt ſentiments; ſhe has incel- 


ſantly watched over the minuteſt particulars of their 
education; and even at this day their happineſs is her 


only ſolicitude: to that her generous affection would 
ſacrifice the deareſt con ſiderations of her own happineſs; 
and from the calm in which ſo many ſubjects of inward 
ſatisfaction ſuſtain her mind in the midſt of all its acti- 
vity, proceeds that air of ſerenity and-<chearfulneſs, that 


_ © candid ingenuous manner, which gains your eſteem at 


- ſentiment. | 
amiableneſs ever new, bind her huſband's affections to 
her in the ſweeteſt captivity, nor ever allow him to 


in her company. In effect, what ſight can he find, when 


the firſt look, Being, therefore, always certain of meet- 
ing with good will and reſpect from others, as ſhe finds 
nothing in herſelf unworthy of theſe ſentiments, ſhe 
needs only to purſue the natural bent of her diſpoſition 
in order to be ſure of pleaſing: and to theſe means of 


pleaſing, with which nature has endowed her, ſhe has 
united all thoſe that are in the gift of reaſon, cul- 


tivated by reflexion, reading and experience. It ſeems 
as if nothing were beyond the reach of her facul- 


ties, in the ſame manner as there is nothing which 


her feelings do not intereſt.” Her converſation is as 
touching as inſtructive. 
ideas paſs by her heart, and there clothe themſelves 
in the expreſſion of the moſt noble and delicate 
An unalterable equality of temper, an 


wiſh for other relaxation from his cares than he finds 
from 


* 


One would ſay that all her 
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from home, capable of engaging him ſo much as his 
own houſe ; when he ſees his friends, fatigued amid the 
buſtling ſcenes of the world, come to this as ys of 
peace and honour to ſeek the pleaſure which thoſe ſcenes 
could not afford them? The air of frankneſs and be 

coming liberty that you find in this houſe, diſpoſes alb 

hearts to become ſuſceptible of generous ſentiments, 
and ſtill farther to open themſelves with the moſt un- 


reſerved confidence. You are there ſafe both againſt 


others and yourſelf, as in a temple where every thing 
inſpires the reſpect and love of a beneficent Deity whom 
we ſhould dread to offend even in our moſt ſecret thoughts. 
Inſtead of the jealoufies and claims of precedence which 
raiſe diſcord amongſt other women, thoſe whom ſhe has 
choſen for her acquaintance only feel, in her preſence,. 
the deſire of meriting her eſteem daily more and more; 
and this, being equally the buſineſs of all, attaches: 
them to each other by new ties,. and leads them to offer 
her their united tribute of gratitude and friendſhip :: 


thus every thing conſpires to afford her the ſublimeſt 
happineſs that a ſoul, endowed with ſenfibiliry, can“ 


taſte. Happy as a wife, happy as a mother, happy as 
a friend, all around her forms an empire as it were, the 
ſubjects of which refign their hearts to her governance, 
that ſhe may fill them with virtuous ſentiment, and emu- 
lation of -her noble qualities. 5 
Notwithitanding the vivacity with which my mother 
delivered me this portrait of Lad D, it made ſo pow- 
erful an impreſſion on me, that 1 have found it again this 
morning quite freſh in my memory. I haſten to ſend it 
to you, requeſting you at the ſame time to ſhew it to 
your mother. I confeſs to you, I ſhould be happy to- 
{ce it in the hands. of all honeſt people. Nay, 1 think, 
we owe this public homage to virtue, that we. ſhould 
paint the pleaſures which it beſtows, both in order to- 
encourage thoſe who practiſe it, and to invite others to- 


do fo by the hopes of the ſame happineſs. The only 
. from whom I ſhould wiſh to conceal it is my 


ady D herſelf, and that for fear of offending her 
modeſty; if, after all, this very quality would permit 
her to diſcover her own reſemblance in the picture. Her 
friends alone would be ſtruck with the likeneſs, and 
would thank me n given them back the image of 
5 Ee thoſe 
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A DRAMA, in FIVE Ac rs. 


The Subject of this Piece is taken from De Zerhyle 
Landmann. See the Nieuwe Spectatoriaale Sehouwburg,,. 
= 2 Collection of Miſcellaneous Pieces in Dutch, printed 
at Amſterdam, 1782, without the Author's Name. 
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( Maruba Handing by a table cutting tavo flites of bread aud 
X FTE R baving laboured ſo hard during the beſt 
part of our lives, thus at laſt to fall into poverty! 
To what” purpoſe is it, that we have never ceaſed. 
- our cares and pains” for A fingle moment, in orde; to- 
breed up our-chitdren with credit? If they. were but of 
an age to earn their own, bread, it would be. ſomething ! 
My dear children,” it is not for myſelf, it is for you. 
that I ſhed tears ; in lofing our cattle we have l6fttour 
all. What'remains is far from being ſuffeient to pay 
our landlord. What is to become of us? if my good 
huſband did not ſupport my finking conrage;” I ſhould: 
die with grief. But how worthy æ character he 
HE is! What à man! How tragquil in the midſt of our 
5 misfortunes}. Were 1 not fure that affeQtion makes him 
en = WW: „ en 


— . 
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' conceal the greateſt part of his troubles from the fear of 
afflicting me, I ſhould believe he were inſenſible to them. 
Why doſt thou weep, Martha, he often ſays, when 
I can no longer reſtrain my tears? We have had a loſs, 
it is true; but who knows what Providence has in ſtore 
for us; I for my part make that my dependance.“ Alas, 
though never rich himſelf, he was rag a friend to 
the unfortunate. How many families in this village has 
he ſaved from . miſery by his advice and afliſtance ! 
There is not a better man on earth; and I ſtill poſſeſs 
what many women want in the midſt of riches, a worthy 
huſband, and children whoſe good diſpoſitions fill our 
hearts with joy. Whilſt I think on theſe bleſſings, I 
feel that Providence watches over us, and my griefs be- 


come lighter. Take courage then, Martha, enough 
is left to conſole thee in thy affliction. (She advances to 


ahbe door and calls) Jenny, Jenny). 


SCENE II. 
Martha, Jenny. 


Jenny. Did you call? En, 
Martha, Here, my child, take thy breakfaſt, 
Jenny. Oh, my dear mother, you have given me 
Above half; I cannot eat all this, „ A 
Martba. No; lock at it, it is no more than thy. ordi- 
nary portion: you are not ill, I hope. 
2 Not at all ; but I have not ſo good an appetite 
us uſual. i | TH TERS 
Martha, What is it you tell me? how long is it fince 
you have been thus on Come, come, eat your 
breakfaſt like a good girl. Will you take this piece of 
bread? RP 5 
FJFienny, (taking the bread. | 
too much, I aflure-you ; half, of it. is ſufficient tor me. 
(She gives the other 
CCC | 5 
Martba. What, has ſhe given you the meaſure of her 
appetite, pray! _ WE ng he 
Jenny. This is enough for her; I know, ſhe will not 
er more „ l ao 77; : 


* - 


and breaking it in tao.) It is 


If to her mother,) Here, keep this 
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Martha. Lou ſeem to think you know your ſiſter 

- . wondrous well; but T anſwer for it, Lucy can, eat her 
- own ſhare” as well as you: here is a piece that I have 

„ 45 29 255-76 "HED: | 
Jenny. No, no; ſhe will keep that for the evening, 
and then ſhe will give me half in her turn: leave us 
alone, we have ſettled the matter between us. 
. "Martha, What means all this? I am curious to know. 
Fenny. Why do you aſk me? it is a ſecret between 
us two: I beg, dear mother, that you will not ſeem as 
if you perceived any thing of the matter. | 
Martha. Nay, now you encreaſe my curioſity, and I 
muſt abfolutely know the bottom of this. 
Jenny. Well then, ſince you command it I will tell 
you all; yeſterday evening we overheard my father ſay 
to you, fince we have ſuftered the loſs of our cattle we 
muſt ſubmit to the will of heaven, and try to turn this 
misfortune into a bleſſing; we muſt be the more diligent 
and induſtrious, and ſtrive with all poffible ceconomy to 
ſupport our family. You replied with an embrace, that 
you would be the firſt to ſet the example. I made a 
fign to my ſiſter to retire ; we embraced each other alſo; 

Whatever you had engaged to do for us, we agreed to- 
gether in return to do for you. | 222 

Martha. My dear children, you take too large a ſhare 

in our troubles; they are not ſuited to your age; fear 
nothing; heaven will have care of you, Oh, my child, 
ou have made me feel the happineſs of being a mother. 
What earthly good can equal the joy which this inſtance 
of your tender duty has given me; but be comforted. 

J have reſerved the remainder of this for you, and you 
may at leaſt to-day eat your bread as uſual: it is ne- 

| ceflary that you ſhould get ſtrength, in order to earn 
ſomething for us when you grow older. Will you not 

be glad to labour for your father and mother ? 

* enny. Ah, glad indeed! that I ſhall; but we can 
begin now: our hands it is true are ſmall, but we will 
work the longer for that, and all that we earn we will 

give to my father to purchaſe more cattle, Then we 
will rear poultry and ſell our eggs; and this money, 
all this money, we will gladly bring to you, dear 
mother. (Seeing the tears in ber mother's eyes.) Oh, do 
not weep 1 beſeech you; you make my heart fink, 

een TE | Martha, 
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is time that thou ſhouldſt breakfaſt. There are many 
things to do in the houſe; and I would have thy father 
find every thing in order at his return, _ 

Jenny. Is ke gone into the field: with my brothers ? 


ee to ſpeak with our landlord. 

| 1 Fenny. Oh, ſo. much the better. My. father always 
came "ebony in good ſpirits from him: he! 18, an lant 
man that Mr. Parks, is he not? . 

_* Martha, Yes, my, dear, - hitherto. * _ 'been very 
good to us: pray heaven he may continue to be ſo 
now we have occaſion for it. But ſince our great loſſes 
we are no longer in a condition to pay our rent; and 
often thoſe who have ſhewn us the greateſt. kindneſs, 
whilſt we owed them nothing, look upon us with a very 
different eye when they think * are in Anger of 
N loking by us. 

Jenny. Our landlord, I am n ſure,, is not a man of this 


ſort. | 
; to be pitied. 


news. Will he be back this morning 'B 

Martha, He went out at ſun rife, and I expoct him 
. back every minute. 
|. Fenny, (reſting her Baud on the able.) Then before 1 
breakfalt I will. go and draw. ſome; beer to refreſn him ; 
he will be glad of a draught. after his walk. 


that myſelf. 


* » 


4 for my, father and mother, and now . prevent my 
doing ſo. 
Mariba. Do as you. will thens p 1 will got deprive you 
of this pleaſure; Your, father 1 nay, wal FRAY. you 
with his careſſes. 
Jenny. And I do not 1 whit, of us Is. the. beſt 
5 . when by deſerve. t 3. and will do 8 bell to 
0. Ser 


A #237 i: 1110 9 1 Air 
> ' 


Martha. Be ſatisfied ; if I weep it is for joy: but it 


Martha. No, he took a walk down to the hall: ha 


3 1 hope he is not, child, or we - ſhall be much. 


- - 'Fenny. L long for my father's return: to hear the Good. 


Martha. No, no, eat your breads, 1 will. take care of 
\ Fenny. Yeu aſked me Juſt; now. . 1 would ack. 
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ein,, 
7 Martha alone. * 


My dear children, heaven is my witneſs, it is chiefly 


on your account that I dread poverty, and yet it is from 


you that I receive the greateſt comfort. How much 
more ought I to love you, ſince you are the only 
blefling that is left me. Had I never been unfortunate, 
I ſhould never have had thoſe proofs of your affection. 
Perhaps alſo you will aſſiſt me in conquering my grief, 


whilſt T am only ſtriving to hide it from you. No, I 


will not interrupt by my murmurings the innocent gaiety 
of your tender age. (She runs to the cradle, takes out the 
infant, and preſſes it in her arms, looking at it with ten- 
derneſs.) It 1s to thee alone that I will, utter my com- 


plaints, to thee who art as yet inſenfible to the ſorrows 


of thy parents. I may ſhed tears in thy preſence with- 


out fearing to afflidt thee, Happy infant, I weep for 


thy lot, whilſt thou anſwereſt me with a ſmile. 
SCENE IV. 
Martha, Jenny. whos t 
Jenny, (coming in juft as Martha has the child in her 


arms.) Give it to me, mother, that I may kiſs it. My 


little friend, when you are as able as I am, you ſhall 


work for your father and mother tao. Oh, yow-ſhall 
| ſee what care I wilFtake of this little baby, that it may 


become ſtrong and robuſt. But ſtay, we are buſy at 
preſent, you mult go fleep a little. (She puts it back into 
the cradle whilft the motber looks affetionately at them both.) 


Mother, I have juſt brought the beer; will you. 


lend me the key of the cupboard, that I may feteh ſome 


. clean linen and a waiſteoat for my father : 1 know he 


will return overcome with heat and fatigue, - 44 


- Martha. Aye, and if he has any good news he will 
not care how much he fatigues himſelf,, in order to 


_ haſten to us with it. 


þ  ofemny 
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Jenny, ( ſhutting the cupboard, and laying the linen on a 
chair.) 1 know it ; and then he would, without reſting, 
go to the field: he never loſes a moment. 


Martha. This is a good leſſon for us; you for exam- 


ple would do well to haſten your breakfaſt and go to 
| ſchool, as ſoon as you have aſked your father's bſeſſing. 
5 Jem. To ſchool !. Oh, no, I ſhall, not go there now. 


\ . Martha. What do you ſay, Jenny? do you not mean 
to learn to read and write? No, no, my child, I hope 


| however we may be reduced, to be always able to afford 
you this inſtruction, though I ſhould be forced to ſtint 
myſelf in common nedeſſaries for it. IE” 
Fienny. But there will be no occaſion for any more 
expence on that account, Does not my brother Valen- 
tine read as fluently, as our ſchoolmaſter at his deſk ? 
_ and he will be maſter to Lucy and me: he told me ſo 
this morning. Siſter, ſaid he, you know that I am al- 
lowed half an hour's reſt after {a before I return to 
work; well then, if you will during that time begin a 


leſſon with me, I will finiſh it when I come home 


in the evening, You have nothing to do but to appl 
diligently, and I'll anſwer for it, you will ſoon be the 
beſt ſcholar in the village. Let us begin to-day, and 
you ſhall fee. *' „ | : 
Martha. Now was this Valentine's own thought ? 


Fenny. Yes, his own indeed, mother; it would never 


have come into my head, It is I, ſaid he, who have coſt 


my parents the moſt, being the eldeſt : had they ſpent leſs 
on me they would have had the money for you. my 
| faſters ; I ought therefore to give you back the inſtruc- 


tion that I have received, now thgt our father cannot 


afford it you. | i | 815 55 
Martha. Alas, could we have known at the time that 
we were providing maſters for him, that he would one 
. Gay have wanted neeeſſaries! He has coſt us ſomething, 
1 i true, in his education, but I do not regret it. The 
money has been well laid out. Valentine is grateful, 
and does his beſt to give us proofs of it. 


SCENE 


* ; 
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„„ hs - 
14 Mariba, Jenny, Lucy. 


Lucy, ty jum ing.) Here he is, here he i is. 
Martha. Who, Lucy? | g 


| Lucy. My father ; ; he is juſt come. 


SCEN E vi. 
 Thorowgood, Martha, Jenny, Lucy. | 


Martha, (running to meet him with open arms, ) Ah, my 
dear friend, er FO ox Foe 8 
enny, (taking his hand. ear father. 

La? How x. for I am to mad you. 

Thorowgood, Good morning to you, my dear ; good 
mornin to vou, children. 

Martba. Are not you ſadly tired with your walk? 

— No, I feel myſelf quite nimble: but my 
oor Martha, you look ſorrowful ; 1 ſee, you have 


been weeping. x 


Martha. It 1s true, but do not be uneaſy at that, for 
they were tears of pleaſure at having ſuch dutiful 


children. If you did but know how much ſatis faction 
they have given me this morning on your account! 


Thorowgood, Theſe are ſweet words to me: there is 


not a greater: happineſs when we do our own duty than 


to ſee it done by thoſe who belong to us. As I went to 


the Squire's this morning, my heart filled with your idea; 


now I return home and find my wife and children wholly 


engroſſed by mine. What comfort is this! 


Martha. Will you-take any thing ? will you change 


your dreſs ? Jenny has provided every thing for you. 


Thoro&vgood. No, I thank you, there is no occaſion, 
The thought of it Won is ſufficient refrcihment: to me. 


(Xing Fe 


Martha. Wen, you have feen our landlord ; how did 
he receive you ? © 


Bere dec As I expetted:; he has a fooling and gedd 
heart. He is a man, TR of the bel bono 
and humanity, : 

Mar * 


3 
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Martha. Indeed! Did he com eee, our mis for- 
tunes? Tell me all. 


| Thorowgood, As ſoon as he was informed of my ar- 


rival, without making me wait a moment, he came out 
to me, and took me into his beſt parlour. 
Jenny. Into his beſt parlour! 


Thorowgood., Ves, Jenny : he was drinking coffee with 


his lady, and tbey ordered a ham on the ſame table for 
me; and madam was ſo good as to cut me a flice. 
Jenny. What madam herſelf ? | 
Thorowgood, Yes, indeed, with her own bands, and 
In ſo obliging a manner 
Martha. Oh the dear lady! 
T horowgeed, They would not let me ſpeak re buſi- 
neſs till I had finiſhed my breakfaſt, | 
Martha. How charming is this: and a+ TIT 
Thorowgoed, Well then, my good Thorowgaod, Laid 
Mr, Parks, what news? Very bad, anſwered I; 1 
have loſt all my cattle in the ſpace of eight days; by a 
diſeaſe brought on by the drought of the ſeaſon, am 
ruined, and I am come to in you of it, that you 
may be at liberty to let * farm to another tenant, [ 
come alſo to offer you all that I bave left in the world: 
it is a great trouble to me that I have not ſuflicient to 
ſatisfy you; but I' promiſe, on the word of an honeſt 
man, to labour night and-day-till-L can do ſo. I ſhall 


eat of the bread of Wachen till 1 have "paid m& Lebt 


to the utmoſt farthing. 
Mariba. Oh, certainly, we will do it readily. What 
did Mr. Parks ſay to this? sab 11 3 
PDpboroaugood. I was already acavainted with your loſſes, 
honeſt Thorowgood, ſaid be, and am heartily ſorry for 
them. I pity you alſo, ſaid madam, with haar; * 
voice: I pity you with all my heart. 

Martha. The worthy couple! how good they are. 

: Thorowgoed. . 1 do not coine here, ſaid I, to excite 


compaſſion, have no occaſion for it, as * am able to 


work. My great concern is that 1 cannot acquit my- 
ſelf of my debts to you : I own, I feel for my wife 
and my young family: I who would have ſhed · my 
blood to preſerre them from want! You who are rich, 
,and without children, know; not. What it is to ſee thoſe 
ſuffer to whom we have woos life. I if. you had 


ſuch 
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- ſuch children as I have; if you loved them with all 

our ſoul, and were beloved by them as I am !—In ſay- 
* ng this, grief made me hide my face; and when IL. 
t lifted\ up my eyes again, I ſaw Mr. Parks was no 


longer looking at me: he had turned towards his wife 
their eyes were filled with tears, and fixed on each other. 


bs Pity was not the only ſentiment which then affected 
r them; I plainly ſaw that ſomething, which more nearly 
ons themſelves, occupied their minds. 
Martha. And did you not aſk them what it was? 


d  Thorowgood, I had not the enen but as I conti- 
nued to talk of my children, r. Parks ſtrove to 
change the diſcourſe. I perceived clearly that ſome 


ſi. n affliction was the cauſe of this, and therefore 
aſtened to quit the ſubject, and began talking about 
my corn, 2 reckoning how much it would yield to- 
id wards, paring 08 Ieite..... cu des held ere 
I Martha. And pray was not Mr. Parks very angry 
4 when he found it fall ſo ſhort of that ſum ? | 
am Dphoroꝛugood. Quite the contrary ; he bid me not de- 
ou ſpair. Go home to your wife, ſaid the good gentleman, 
I 1 will order my horſe and be with you preſently, when 
id: we will ſettle every thing. I have always looked upon 
to you as an honeſt man, therefore I will do nothing in 
reſt this buſineſs without your :concurrence. IO 
all -2rtha. Is this pollible? How much do we owe him? 
ebt 7 horoxvgood. Four hundred and fifty pounds. 


Martha. Alas, alas, how ſhall we be ever able to pay 
hat this money? # A 3 wh | SiG. 


Thorowgood. It is true; and yet had we ſaved our 


les, cattle, and our crops had anſwered this year, we ſhould 
far have had enough and ſomething over. 8 f 


veet Martha. But as it is, what will become of us? | 
20 Thorowgood.' Why all that we can do now is to colle 
together our houthold goods and farming utenſils, and 


* | | 1 

reite tell them to pay our landlord : we will keep nothing but 
e to what is on our backs: we can then ſhew ourſelves be- 
my- fore him with a clear conſcience. This is the only courſe 


wife that we can take to avoid miſery. (Somebody knocks foftly 
mm at the door.) i e eien 04 Nas 1 * 1 
rich, Fenny, (going to the door.) I think I beard a knock at 
thoſe the door. Les, I ſee\ ſome one. (She comes back and 
had WM eals in @ low voice.] It is Mr. Pinch. gk. 
ſuch 1 a3 5 CHORDS N | Thore - 
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68 THE HONEST FARMER. - 
Worosogood. Mr. Pinch! What does he want with 
me, I wonder: we have never had any quarrel. 

© Martha, I ſhudder with fear. We are undone my 


dear Thorowgood, We ſhall be taken to jail. I know 
the ſteward ; ſome miſchief is ſure to happen wherever 
n hes | 


Thorowgood, Compoſe yourſelf, wife; we have no- 


| thing to fear. Take away the children, and leave me 


alone with him. gh | 
Martha. What do you mean ? I muſt ſtay with you. 
 Thorowgood, No, no, leave us together; knave as he 
1s, 1 am not afraid of him. You only vex me by ſtay- 


ing: go, I beg of you. 


Martha. Since you infiſt upon it I muſt obey. (She 


 votires, _— Jenny and Lucy in her hand. The fleward 
meets them by the .avay and bows: the little girls appear 
Frightened, and cling to their mother as ſhe goes out.) 
CT 

d ++ Steward, Thorowgood. 


1 Seward. Thorowgood, did not I ſee you on the road 


to the Squire's juſt now? 55 
Thorowgood, Very likely: in fact, I am juſt returned 
from thence. I have been with my landlord to give up 
to him the ſtate of my affairs. 
ſettled matters together? 1 | 8 
Thoroaugood. No, not yet. . 8908 
Steward. So much the better. I am come to offer my 
ſervices, and to put you in a method to defend yourſelt 
againſt him. 1 . e 
Thorowgood, Againſt him! Pray was it not Mr. Parks 
who gave you the place that you hold ? Do not you 
ſerve him? | Ak; 


Sleauard. I allow it, therefore I ſhould not chuſe to 


be ſeen openly in this buſineſs; my deſign is to ſupport 
you ſecretly. I can recommend you a lawyer of this 
town, by whoſe means you ſhall be the gainer where 
you expect to loſe : you underſtand me. He is one of 
'thoſe we call a ſhrewd knaviſh fellow: truſt to him, he'll 
fettle the buſineſs for you: he is my friend. - 

; | 48 Thorow- 


 Stexvard. What! without conſulting me, have you 


tracta 


1 


4 


thy. 


mean that he is a man capable of bringing you ſafe out 


for your becoming bankrupt. 


fault that you have had thoſe loſſes. 


 Thorowgood. And if he has that power, why ſhould I. 
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Thorowgood. A knaviſh fellow and your friend: 1 
ſhould have gueſſed ſo. Only ſee the force of ſympa- 


Steward. You muſt not take things ſo 2 L 


of your embarraſſments, and the preſent juncture is 
very favourable to you; this year having proved ruin- 
ous to the farmers in many places, will eaſily account 
Thorowgood, I ſhall have nothing to do with your 
plan, Sir, but ſhall pay my landlord my full debt when- 
ever fortune enables me. p E on 
Stexvard. You deſpiſe the law then, though it offers 
you its aſhſtance. „ T2. | 
Thoroxwgood. No, I do not deſpiſe it, but I think a 
man's conſcience ſhould be his juſt law; and if I make 
a bargain which is not contrary to that, I think honour 
obliges me to ſtand to it, even though the law might 
diſcharge me from it. | 1 
Steavard. Take my, word for it, neither your honour. _ 
or conſcience will ſuffer in this buſineſs : it is not your 


horewugood. How do you know that? perhaps I was: 

to blame to purchaſe ſo many cattle at once ; had I 
bought but the half my loſs would not have been ſo 
great, and I ſhould have had money enough left to pay 
my ren. | | 

Steward. And be it your fault or not the thing is done 
now. And are you aware of what you expoſe yourſelf 
to when you leave all to the diſcretion of Mr. Parks? 
Why he has it in his power to throw you into priſon. 


ſeek to take it from him? and if he means to treat me 
with humanity, why rob him of that pleaſure? 
$teward. Well, ſuppoſe he ſhould not prove rigorous, 
he is mortal you know; and his heirs may not be ſo 
tractable; whereas, if you follow my advice, you may. 
ſecure yourſelf from accidents, and procure a final -ac-. 
quittance of the debt. | e 
. Thorowgood. What! can you lawyer make my land- 
lord believe that he is paid before he has received his 
juit due ? 1 5 ky | ER | 
Stexvard. No, but after having. made himſelf acquainted ' 
with your affairs, he can ſettle them much to your ad- 
| | vantage, 


— 
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vantage, and put ſome money in your pocket beſides, 
e nd at ali ak 
 Thorowgood, I do not want his aſſiſtance for this; I 
can make the matter as clear to my landlord myſelf ; he 
knows very well the misfortunes which have reduced 
me. I cannot now paſs for a man of property. 
Steward. Very true, but one ought always to do 
things by rule. Now this lawyer whom I recommend, 
is one of the beſt in the country in managing a bufineſs 


of this ſort : beſides, I mean myſelf to lend you every 


aſſiſtance in my power. | 
Thorowgood. 1 cannot imagine what may be your mo- 
tive for acting in this manner ſo much againſt the Squire's 
Intereſt, unleſs it is becauſe he appears willing to ſettle 
my affairs without conſulting you, and ſo deprive you 
the perquilites of your office. | e 
Stexvard. What perquiſites? 3 388 
+ Thorowgood, Come, come, we know how moſt ſtewards 
make their fortunes. You all love to fiſh in troubled 
waters. F OR. Ren | 
1 Steward. Nay, you talk at random. I only mean to 
be 2 friend in this. Put your affair into my hands 
and 


for it. f | * 
 Thorowgood. I do not doubt it. And ſo Mr. Pinch 
you think I will let you, to whom I owe nothing, have 
the fingering of my money, in order to defraud my 
lelided; to whom I owe ſo much; beſides the many obli- 
gations that] have to him for his conftant goodneſs to me. 
Steward, Why you will not be” the leſs his debtor for 


this; all your effects are not ſufficient to clear your ac- 


count with him. Now if you take my advice you may 


_ preſerve a part, and all that you earn hereafter will be 


your own. e | 
. Thorowgood, I cannot ſee the thing in this light: I 
am determined to give up all that J have to my landlord; 
and whatever I can fave hereafter I will lay by. to pay 
the remainder of my debt to him. 
Steward. Is it your defign then to exhauſt your ſtrength 
by labour, without reaping the profit? Do you mean 
to paſs your whole life in working for others? + 
Thorowwgood, (with emotion.) You do not know the 
pleaſure which a man has in being ſatisfied with __ 
| 1 . Ie. 


a. 


thoſe of my friend, we will ſettle them, I'll anſwer 


the c 
ſuch 
plun; 
medi; 
eltrar 
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ſelf. With what tears of joy ſhall I, from time to 


time, carry to Mr. Parks the fruits of my induſtry! 
What happineſs ſhall I experience in having it in my 
power to prove my gratitude, and to convince him that 
he was not [deceived when he took me for an honeſt 


man, and that when I loſt my little fortune, I did not 


loſe my probity alſo! _ T 


* 


Steward. Ah, Thorowgood, Thorowgood, I ſee, you 


do not know your on intereſt | 
Thorowgood., Y ou mean that I do not promote yours. 
Do you think that I am to be made thus the dupe to your 
avarice? You want to draw me into a knaviſh act, in or- 
der to reap the profit of it yourſelf. Why do you not 
go to my landlord, and offer him your ſervices againſt 
me! It is becauſe you know he has too much goodneſs 
to ſeek my ruin, and yet you thought that I might be 
ungrateful enough to deprive him of his juſt due. No, 
Mr. Pinch, you may, it you pleaſe, forget your ob- 


ligations to him; for my part 1 ſhall remember mine as 


and I think I ſhall be able to do without you in future. 


long as I live. I have had no occafion for you hitherto, 


Go then, and ſeek clients elſewhere for your roguiſh 
1 2 F +4 4 $ . 8 ; 


frienßn 5 5 1 
Stetvard. What do you dare to abuſe me! Do you 
know that I can, ſoon or late, make you feel my ven- 
geance7 | 3 TOA 
Thorowgood, You ought rather to dread mine, if I 
were to lay your ſecret praQtices open-to Mr. Parks. 
'Stexwvard, Oh, good Thorowgood, let me entreat you 
 Thorowgood, Begone for a poltroon as you. are: I am 


« 


as incapable of uſing my advantage over you as of tak- , 


ing your advice. (Steward retires in confuſion.) 
GE N K VIII. 
2 Thorowgood, F 


"Theſe are the men who ought to promote peace in 
the country, and they often ſeek to ſow divifions. It is 
ſuch as theſe who are the ruin of the F ay". 


ptunging them into law ſuits. Inſtead of acting as a 
mediator between the rich and poor, their only aim is to 


eſtrange them from each other. Where is the gentle- 


man 


W. 


PA ĩ ͤ—F—:: ES — . 
— 


_ * W 


Fg 


OO F 


man who would not have a pleaſure: in treating his te- 
nant with humanity, if he did but know that in return 
he was regarded as a friend and father? Oh, Mr. 
Parks, be you ſuch to me! it is more than my own 
deſtiny that I give into your hands, it is that of my wife 
en e if oo 1) fe ris en 
- End of the Firft At, | 


1 % I | OED 
| 5 Thorowgood, Martha, . | 
e de No, I tell you, Martha, we have no- 
thing to fe | 
more afraid of me at this very inſtant than ever I ſhall 
be of him. F 3 . js 
Martha, Well, I believe you would not deceive me 
unleſs it be to quiet my ghcaiinelss. -- „„ 
\ Thorowgood. Be ſatisfied then; I haye ſome good news 


—_— — 


in the meadow below. 
Martha. But what then? 


- 


 Thoroxwgood. You muſt know there is a bargain be- 


teen. us, which gives me a right to two of thoſe beaſts. 


Martha. How is that ? . 1 | 

Thorowwgood, I will tell you: when the diſeaſe firſt 
broke out amongſt our cattle, I ſaw Humphries was quite 
caſt down by it; as I had always hitherto been more 
fortunate than he, I offered to do all in my power to ſerve 


him. He thanked. me in ſo affecting a manner, that I - 
wiſhed to give hun ſome proof of my. good will upon the 


ſpot. You muſt know, juſt before the diſorder appeared, 
we had made a joint, purchaſe of twelve, cows ata neigh- 


bouring fair. It is true, I advanced two-thirds of the 
money; but upon his conſenting to graze them for a 


certain time on his farm, (which was ap excellent bar- 
gain for him in point of money, as we ſettled it) I told 
him that whatever of the herd ſhould eſcape the morta- 
lity, we would divide equally between us. At that 


time 


ar from the Steward; I can aſſure you he is 


r . DN CITY 
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time I had no reaſon to think that this arrangement 


would turn out in my favour; and now, though it has, 
; I ſhould be far from taking advantage of it if it re- 
. garded myſelf alone; but I am no longer maſter of my 
| own. I am obliged to give up all my remaining property 
Z | ns 6 
| to my landlord. '.I-ſhould therefore think myfelf guilty i 
of a theft if I did not, on this account, lay claim to 1118 
every thing due to me. N e | 1 
Martba. And have you ſeen Humphries ſince our loſſes? i 
Thorowgood. No, but I juſt now ſent our ſon George Wi 
through the garden gate after him. See, he is come Wl! | 
back already. | « 2100 Wh 
ESD © as a | * 
| 1  Thorowgood, Martha, George. - l l 
5 8 5 1 * ö 1 
15 Thorowwgood, Well, ſon, what does Humphries ſay? ll 
N George. That he does not know what I am talking = 
about, nor what you have to do with his cows. 1 
le Thoroxwgood, ; (/urprized.) You certainly muſt have ; Il, 
| made ſome miſtake in your meſſage.  _ EIN 1 
V8 George. No, no, father; I told him the whole matter 
le clearly as you ordered me; and he underſtood me ſo 
1 well that he repeated word for word to the ſteward who 
8 was with him on a vifit: befides he is coming to ſpeak, 
| ty, YON: 8 | 
| Tho roaugood. That is well; we ſhall ſettle matters at 
1. the firſt word. Humphries knows as well I do what we 
bs. promiſed each other. 13 | . * 
2 an Have you any written agreement between 
rſt au % ate”? BE 
ite ; Thorowgood. I do not want it, wife. Can one wiſh 
me better ſecurity than a man's word? When that fails there 
ve is an end of all integrity. . ES | 
I Martha. You imagine all the world like yourſelf: but 
the ah, my good friend, when intereſt is in the caſe— 
ed, Thorougood. What do you mean? I will never believe 
h- my neighbour capable of ſuch villainy. I have always 
the looked upon him as an honeſt man; but here he comes. 
a WM You will ſee every thing will be explained. (To George.) 
1 Tou may return to your work, George, I do not want 
p a e603 ef 3- 7 N 1 
ta- George. Very well, father. Q PETE . 
65 vol. II. i „ RB 
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S 8:06 NK Mb 
a) 8 Thorowgood,' Martha, Humphries. 1 9 

; Thorowgood, I am glad you are come, Humphries; 
PI lay a wager George has made ſome confuſion between 

 Humphrics, Indeed I believe ſo ;. I was not able to com- 
prehend a word of what he ſaid. to me. He told me 
that you had ſent him to fetch my coõẽ-ww. 
Thorowgood, No, 1 ordered him to demand mine of 


Humphries, Your cows ? 


Thorowgood. Yes, thoſe that 1 ſaw in the meadow. 


Have not you ſaved four? | 
Humphries, Without doubt. But how came they to be 
yours? 8 Ys 3 2 
Dhoroaugood. Two of thoſe belong to me: Did not 


we paſs our words to each other to divide between us 


amicably whatever ſhould be left aſter the diſeaſe ? 
Humphries, (in confuffan.) But, Thorowgood— 
 Thorowgood. No evations, Humphries, tell me plainly; 
was not this agreed between us? | B 


Humphries. I cannot deny it, neighbour; but one ſays 


many things that one does not * ſtand to. Do 
but conſider my ſituation; to have ſo 


ation | fine a herd of 
cattle as I had, and to ſave but four out of them! 


 Thorowwgood. J am much more to be pitied for being 
under the neceſſity of aſking them of you. When we. 


made the bargain, which of us was moſt* likely to be 


the. gainer by it? had. not I the Rare number of 
cows ? did not I agree to it out © 


and did not you yourſelf look upon it in that light ? 2 
Humphries. To be ſure, neighbour; but after ſo great a 
loſs— „ y OV Og Ove +1 
Thorowgood, J ſee then the extent of your integnity.. 
ou are one of thoſe, honeſt men who can walk up- 
rightly as long as proſperity holds, but ſtumble at the firſt 


ſtep if fortune change ever ſo little. 1 find, my wife 


knew you better than I did; and | plainly ſee that we 
muſt not depend too much on the rectitude of others. 
Humphries. But Mr. Pinch aſſures me that the law 


. 


does not bind me to this bargain. 


4 ' » Thorows 


kindneſs to you? 


I ſuppoſe, that I am ruined. 
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Morotugobd. J have nothing farther to ſay to you if 
you conſult the chicane of the law before your conſei- 
ence. I was once your friend, and that treſtrains me 
from publicly expoſing your diſhoneſty. Go, I'give you 
up your cattle; I ſhould never have claimed them for 
myſelf alone, it was on Mr. Parks's account; but 1 
muſt work a year the longer for him: you may go; I 
acquit you of your prompt, Hb 5 | 

umphries, (in a deſpairing accent.) Ah, Thorowgood, 
you ſtab me to the heart. 3 3 


SCENE Iv. 


7 horowwgood, Martha, 


 Thoroawgond, _ (hiding his face between his hands.) I 
could never have expected this from a man whom L 
looked upon as one of my beſt friends 

Martha, Come, chear up my good man, it is now my* 
turn to be the comforter. | | | 


 Thoroxwgood. Ah, Martha, I can bear up againſt the 
loſſes of fortune, but not againſt thoſe of friendſhip. 
Martha. Be comforted, we ſhall find friends, Iwill ans». 
ſwer for it, more to be depended on. See here comes 
Robert, our rich neighbour, Perhaps he has ſame» 
thing to propoſe for our good. | 


. 


SGEWKV... 
 Thorowgood, Martha, Meadonvt, | 


5 ee Good- moi row, Thorowgood; well, how goes 
THoroꝛugood. Bad enough truly, neighbour ; you know, 
Meadows, Yes, I have juſt been told of it; and this is 
the; reaſon-why I am come to ſee you. 2 
horowgood. I am now worth nothing. ; 
Meadorus. How ſo ? have you not a fine field of wheat, 
of which you may make many a good pound? If you 
ks „ mean 


1 
Ws Wy - 
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-mean to ſell; it Iam your man. I will buy it as it is, and 
Pay the money down; what ſay you? _ 

Thorewgood, If you have a mind to it, fo much the 
better; my landlord will be here this morning, and 
Jou may ſettle the matter with him. 1 will not inter- 
fere in your bargain. 

Meadogos. I have nothing to do with Mr. Parks; ; 
the wheat is yours. 

Thorowgaad, It did, aN belong to me a few days 
ago, but it is not mine now. 

Meadows, (ith ſurprixe.) Ho-] have you ſold it to 
him then ? 

Thorowgood, No, bnt fince my loſſes, being no longer 
In a condition to pay, 1 have given him up all that I 
poſſeſs. 


Meadows. Are you mad, Thorowgood | ? why you have 


the law on your ſide: till your grain is made over to 
your-landlord by ſome ſecurity, it belongs to you, and 
you may do what you pleaſe with it. Come, come, 
you have loſt too much already ; aſk Martha what ſhe 
thinks of the matter. 

Martha, Why I think that we ou kei in the firſt place t to 
pay our debts, at any rate: if we have loſt our cattle, 


our landlord has not gained by it; the loſs therefore is 


our affair, not his. 

* Meadows, But you muſt not carry this ſo far as to de- 
prive yourſelf of bread. You ought to keep ſomething 
in reſerve to be above want. 


Thorowgood. (looking rand. ly at him.) What at the ex- 


pence of our good landlord. 

Meadows. But he is ſo rich! When you have given up 
all to him, it will be no more in his pocket than a 
crown piece would be to you. 

Thorowgood. Why I believe he could do without it ; 
but that is no reaſon that I ſhould take it from him. 


Martha. But do not you know what a e and 


compaſhonate man he is? 


Thorowgood, For that very reaſon I ought t to be the 


more fair in my dealings with him. 


Martha. What! would you have us uſe him ill be- 


cauſe he treats others well? 
 Thorawgood. Fye, fye, nei hbour, i it would ti oe, 


* Meadows. Come, come, do not be ſo ſtiff; take my ad- 


vice: it depends all on the manner in which we ſee 
| things. 


vw &© ex, ox 


— ”'S 


| Meadows, ( flarting back.) What do you mean, Tho 
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things, There is no doubt but your landlord would 


do you a kindneſs : but to make that matter ſure, de 
one to yourſelf, Do you want to be one. amongſt the 
number of poor that he relieves? _ | [54 


 Thorowgood. He will not have that pleaſure long, if 


all-his tenants take your advice. 

 Meadvwws. You are an obſtinate man, and I loſe my 
time in talking to you I have but one word more to- 
ſay: Will you ſell me your wheat; yes, or no? ö 
 Thorawgood,-(avith a ſmile of contempt.) Ha, I under- 
ſtand now what you would be at, and why you intereſt: 


yourſelf ſo much in my affairs. Hark ye, you are a 


rich fellow, and this would be a convenient bargain to- 


vou; but 1 have a better ſcheme than this to propoſe to 


. Meadoꝛus. Now you ſpeak reafon ; let us hear. 

Dyoroꝛugood. I expect my landlord here every minute +: 
he always carries about him a well furniſhed purſe, a. 
gold watch, and ſome rings of value. | Suppoſe you and- 
J wait for him at the corner of the grove, and rob him- 
of them; it would be no bad adventure this. + 


ow⸗ 
good ? Subs 46 


* Thorowgood, Why, he is ſo rich, the Toſs to him will 
be no more than a'crown would be to us, 
- - Meadows: Aye, but the gallows!' © © 


 Thorowgood. Aye, that alone reſtrains you: but if | 
T were to judge you, Meadows, I would let you ſee 
_ that you do not deſerve" it the leſs for what you have 


juſt now: propoſed to me. I ſee no difference, for my 
part, between robbing a man of his money, or robbing. 
him of the fruits of his land. 


Meadows, Oh, there is a great difference in the two- 


cafe. | | 
Thorowgood, There may be fo; but if you will reflect 
a little, I am of opinion, you will think as I do. 


- Meadows, I do not defire it, indeed: there is little to- 


be got by this way of reafoning. Come, come, Tho- 
rowgood, confider your own intereſt a little better: 
your landlord will have great obligations to you, to be 


ſure, vere oor won reduced yourſelf to want on his- 
Ie will | 


account. He only deſpiſe you, and treat you the- 
worſe for it. T9» od, eee n e 
e F Thorows 
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 Thorowgood. If his heart were. like yours, I ſhould 
have reaſon to fear this. | I n 

Meadows. And pray what harm have I done you? but 
you are an obſtinate man. I wiſh to preſerve your 
family from want; it is you that are the hard hearted 
man, and will be guilty of all their ſufferings, and per- 
haps their death. I only defire to give you your oats = ui 
for your wheat; that is, if you are reaſonableand 
"here i the ene. 


A 


7. * . ( /eizang him 5 the arm.) Meadows, I hare 


| loſt in eight days all that I am worth, and am reduced 
to the laſt farthing; but if ever 1 am guilty of a diſho- 
neſt action, even to ſupply my moſt urgent neceſſities, 


(pulling off his bat,) may heaven ſtrike me, dead with 


its thunder, 5 | | 461 
| Meadows, (with a ſmile of contempt.) Very well. No 


matter what becomes of your wife and children, leave 
them to beg their bread, whilſt you enjoy on your dung- | 
hill the pleaſure of hearing yourſelf called the worthy 


Thorowgood, the honeſt man. 


T horowvgood, And that is what you will gener hear ſaid 


of yourſelf. Thou wretch, thou haſt more money than 
thou knoweſt what to do with; and yet, in your eager- 
neſs to 'amaſs more, you want to cheat others, and to 
make me a knave like yourſelf. - (He takes him by the 
ſhoulders.) Get out of my houſe this inſtant, before I 
knock you down. (Turus bim ont.) LE RT, 


Martha, 7. horowgoed, 


4 = 
* 
! * 


oroau go. I never in my life ſaw a more impudent 


rogue. He knows how much I abhor all ſort of diſho- - 


neſty, and yet he comes ſeriouſly to propoſe a down- 
right robbery to me: he would not have done this when 
my affairs were in a better ſtate. Poverty 1s indeed ter- 
rible, when it expoſes us te. ſuch aifronts as theſe. O 
Martha, never let us be ſhaken by the miſeries of our 
ſituation. The poorer we are, the more rigid muſt. he 
mene rc 8 © 5 

Martha. Otherwiſe it will be thought that we were only 
reſpected for our riches, bd Dag 
T borows 
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- Thororugood, This is my comfort in the midſt of my 
treubles. Let us not attend, Martha, to what others 

ſay, we have.occafion only for ourſelves. (A noiſe at the 
door.) Who knocks? cannot I have a moment's peace? 


SGN NR VII. 
8 Thorowgood, Martha, Hear. | 


Hearty, Good-morrow, good folks. | 
Thorowgood, (going haſiily up to him.) What do you 
want, farmer? are you come to propoſe ſome piece of 
knavery.to me? | | 9 
early, (calmly.) I, Thorowgood ; did you ever hear 
any thing of that kind fromme? 5 
7 horowgood, (throwing: himſelf into his arms.) No, 
never, never; forgive me: it was the remains of my 
vg Ae which tranſported me. Did you know whit 
has happened to me within this hour, you would excuſe 
me for diſtruſting all mankind. The ſervant of my land- 


id lord wants me to commit a fraud; my friend has repaid 
in my kindneſs with ingratitude ; and the richeſt man in 
r- the village would barter my honeſty for a trifling gain 
to Hearty. Think no more of theſe wretches : if they 
be chooſe to make a trade of doing ill, you are too good to 
+1 diſturb. yourſelf about them. Hear me; I have but 


two words to ſay: I know that it is not in your power 
to pay Squire Parks; it. is at preſent impoſſible for me to 
advance the ſum that you want; but try to obtain time 
of your landlord: I will be anſwerable for it: he ſhall 
have my ſecurity.  _ d nar e 17 e 
Martha, (to Thorowgood, who ſeems immoweable auiib 
ſurprize.) See, huſband, what goodneſs! (Jo Hearty.) 
O my dear neighbour, how came you by fo ſaving a a 
thought for us? 5 „ TOI TIT 
Hearty. It was à very natural one: I ſaid to myſelf, 
the kind hearted Thorowgood was always ready, to the 
utmoſt of his power, to give his aſſiſtance to others; it 
would be hard indeed if he ſnould find no one in his 
turn to aſſiſt him; and I therefore am come | 
Martha, (apart.) It ſeems as if heaven had ſent him 
_ rue % « ð;§ m y 4 129th 


9 1 


25 Hearty. 
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* Why, Thorowgood, art thou dumb? (holding 
— _ by 14 of . Neef IH 7 wh 
vorowgood, ( ſeizing bim hy the hand, and preſſing it 
betaveen bi.) ob my rower hs. Hearty, Ce filent 
from inſenfibility. 1 feel your kindneſs at the bottom 
of my heart, but I cannot accept it. "1 X 
Hearty. And why not; it will not be uſeleſs to you. 
However well Mr. Parks may be. diſpoſed towards 
you, he will be till better pleaſed when he has my ſe- 
curity for your debt. Fr TE: 5 
T horowgood. But who will be my ſecurity to you? 
Hearty. Your own probity, induſtry, and ingenuity. 
 Thorowgood. And yet you ſee to what I am reduced; 
one bad year has ruined me: a ſecond of the ſame fort 
may add your ruin to mine, 3 | 
Hearty. No matter; I will run the riſque. 
Thorowgood. But I will not ſutfer it: it is enough 
that my tamily ſuffers by me without ſeeing my friends 
do ſo alſo. I ſhould' never more enjoy a moment's 
peace. Every fog, every cloud, the leaſt ſtorm of wind 
would caſt terror into my heart. DO OE EE ee 


Hearty, (with urgency.) My dear Thorowgood, if you 
did 8 how 2 you f me by — refjlul : 
Will you then let me do nothing for you? 1155 
Thorowgood. You have done enough in thus comfort- 
ing my afflicted heart: it is torn to pieces; but the 
tears which I now ſee in your eyes are as balm to its 
wounds, O, my good friend, though it is a ſad thing 
to become an object of pity, yet there is a wide differ- 
ence between being pitied and being ill ſpoken of. 
Thanks be to heaven, you will never have cauſe to re- 
gret having known me. In whatever place we meet, I 
mall never have ocecaſion to draw my hat over my face, 
or turn aſide my head, to avoid the ſhame of bluſhing 
in your preſence. 1 | PIN IF BEADS, 
Hearty. The more you reſiſt, the more my friendſhip 
encreaſes; and you are fo cruel, you will not give me 
yours in return. | e, CEP 3 = 
Thorowgood. Think well of it, I beſeech you: I know 
your ſlender means. Should I be your friend, were I 
to plunge you into difficulties, 'in order to draw myſelf 
out of them? No, no, my good neighbour, I am as 


uilty of the ruin of no one; and it ſhall never be 


Laid that I will become ſo. As long as | live I will fleep 


with a clear conſcience. : It is this which converts the 
mat of ſtraw-into a bed of down. 


Hearty. Iwill preſs you no more: I feel that I am not 


worthy to put an end to your troubles: Providence, no 


doubt, reſerves that for itſelf. All I aſk is, that you 
will depend on me next to Providence; and my hands, 
and my little fortune,” you ſhall always find at your ſer- 
vice, Farewel. (He goes out; deter ed hint 


to the * Pater bis bad). SH 335 X 7 


3 5 


8s C E N E. VIII. 5 
E horoaegood, Mita. | 


7 * ood. L haye friend chen, r dear Martha 25 
I rejoice, owe ver, th t he has left u I might per- 
haps ave yielded t to his entreaties on the fear of af- 
3 | 
tation, but we muſt prevent, his return, Come, 5.50 


ing him. We are delivered then from a great t 


eee 


wife, we tous act with ſpirit; let us aſfemble together 


all our effects againſt Squire Parks's coming. 'T would 


not have him think aha, we Mn? deliberated for 4 uo e 
ment in doing our duty. nein . , 
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* VEE Come, courage, Martha; kee u b ür 
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_ Martha. I * it is 12 done i e 
E 1  Thorows 
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| ni! 5H without looking at it, and I never 


Thorowgood, birt is this all that we have to give to 


our landlord? I never wiſhed.ſo much to have our little 
ſiock of neceſſaries in good order about us as I do at 
the inſtant that I am going to be deprived of them. 


Have you ſearched in every corner? 


Martha. Yes, my dear, 1 turned over every drawer 


in the cupboard. 
T horowgood, (cating oh, ) I feel t the lighter 
for all this; thefe things were like a load on my heart, 


| which almoſt: ſtifled it. 


Martha. You mult be ſadl r von had better 
take a draught of beer to fr you. 

Thorowgood. Put ſome for us Both ito this eng. (He 
takes a filver tankard 7 the table.) 

h 00g (having flld is with beer.) What is the matter 

h you; your band trembles. 
. . __ Nothing at all ; but it is ſo many years 
fince 985 7 plate has been 1 in our family. 

+ "35g It es not go out of; it now, however, in a 
bad — 

Thorowgood. My prindiuher bequeathed 3 it to his el- 
deſt gran andſon ; but alas, mall not be able to leave it 
C ee et, 5 
PF ..- oxy Your haſt biefling wilt be the more pure for 

8. 

Thorowgood) Yes, Lhall have chat conſolation. (After 


drinking he ſbe uus the tankard to his That See here, the 


firſt nee of your name, which I had bree hg with 
mine. nr 

Martha. Wel, my tear, this ert is no reproach to 
us; we ourſelves have been yet more united. 


7 Bor oo And'we will be fo always, though this 


Were the, laſt time that we ſhould drink together. Here, 
my dear wife; (be gives the tankard to Martha, andwhilft 


e lifts it to her mouth "with a figh,) come, we muſt now 
put all theſe things in order: let us begin with my 
wedding ſuit. (He takes: it off the table and diſplays it, 


looking at it attentively.) How ha ph I was, Martha, the 


firſt time I put this on, when F took you to church! 
and how often has the fight of it N back to my 
mind agreeable remembrances } I never Ger. that 

ooked at it 
85 without 


e 


waere, my dear, 
vided by that? 


Mr. Parks about it. 


' Thorowgood, I have no fear of that 
ſenſible : and when I relate the circüſh 
will be of our opfüongnn.. ON 
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without thinking with pleaſure on the day of our mar- 
riage : it gives me pleaſure now for another reaſon. 
Martha. For what, my dear? 5 
Thorowgood, For having preſerved it ſo well, that it 
will help a little towards paying our debts. See, it is in 
very good condition yet. They do not wear theſe great 
fleeves and large plaits now. They did not ſpare ſtuff at 


' that time of day; and I am glad of it: why here is al- 
moſt enough to make two ſuch as are worn now. | 


Martha. Here is mine alſo ; let us put them together; 
and I ſhall beg of our landlord to let them both be ſold 


at the ſame time: it would grieve me to have them 
ſeparated, een ee een en en, 


7 horoaugood. Do not be fo ſuperſtitious; ſuppoſe they 
what then? Would our hearts be di- 


. 


Martha. No, Thorowgood, I have no fear of that ; 


ii is not ſuperſtition, my deaf huſband'; it's a . f 
don't know what to call it; but-T ſhould rather they 
" were i0 rem d INDIE 7: THR 


_ Thorowgood. Come, come, make yburſelf eaſy ; Mr. 
Parks will, I dare ſay, indulge this little weakneſs of 
yours. (He lays his hand on alittle bundle, neatly wrapped 


In a linen cloth.) What bundle is this? 


Martha, It is Valentine's; you know it is the linen 


and jewels which we found with him in his cradle : 
look at them, they ſeem to be of great value. 


; 


oro togood, ( ferclivitg Wat Martha begins th undo the 
bundle, ftops her.) Hold, Martha, we have, no, right! to 
*this ; nor has our landlord any claim to it: it belongs 
to Valentine: if be were our ſon, the eafe would 'Be 


different; put it back into 


4 


the box: we will ſpeak to 
Mirtha, Provided he will take our wort *® 11 | 
21 
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mee Ihen, 1465. | 


2 * 


1 W in a . of clothes in 1 5 5 8 
Here, father, here are my ſunday Elbe, and theſe are 
d s; ſhall 1 put them on the table ? 


Thorowgood. Yes, child, by thoſe of your þ father and 


mother. _ 
Martha, (wo 25 rears i in ber et.) Oh, my. poor chil. 


dren, how ſorry I am for you! 


Thorowgood. No, Martha, we ought to rejoice, not 


grieve for them now, Should we weep for their bein 


good children? (embraciz 5 Lucy tenderly.) Tell me , 


would you wiſh to keep theſe clothes * -- 

Lucy. Certainly, = T0, could keep yours tog; bat 
fince you are obliged to ive yours, to our landlord, I 
will alſo do the Robe o not Wy. PAS him, all Wa 


haves .-: „„ 
Therdwgoed, All, my child. 1 - 
Lucy. P fare.” T had att Mit Fit go in a ragged 


frock, than that people ſhould ſay, ſee how flaunting 


Lucy is dreſſed ; but it is at other ar ch s expence. 
| Therowgood. Right, my dear child ; this is thinking 
as you ought : preſerve theſe ſentiments, and, you, will 


never be unhappy ; 3 nor will your mage, ever be caſt | 


down. 
Martha. Vour Father is in the right : : never ar we 
will work night and day before you and you ſiſler ſhall 
want. 


Lucy. And we, in our turns, will do. our beſt chat you | 


Nee thus affine each. daher, I 50 
nt us a ng eac other, we 
ſhall be be able to bring. N out of this ele 
fituation; but ſhould we not, we ſhall at leaſt have no- 
thing to "reproach ourſelves with: no man on earth 
will dare ta deſpiſe us, or look down upon you. When 
we are dead they may tell you, it is true, that your 
arents were poor, but never that they were diſhoneſt. 
Lou mou not bluſh when you ſhed tears over their 
.: : pravess 


_ 
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graves. No one will puſh yo E u back whilſt they tram bie 
0 


en them with indignation re your face. | 
Lucy. I will go and fee, fachen, if I have forpotret 
nothing. When Jenny has done, we hall have ſome- 
thing elſe to . h 1: fe) 


; 972 169] ENR r. + RE 
T7 borozogood, Martha. 


bre Why, Martha, what ſtill caſt 3 > 
Shall our children be more. courageous than wet We 
poſleſs all their love; but do not let us leflen it b 
giving them cauſe to eſteem us leſs, They know that it 


s not our bad conduct which has vente theſe misfor- 


tunes upon us; but if we ſuffer ourſelves to be over- 


come by a weak deſpair, we ſhall appear faulty to them. 
Come then, let us think no more of our troubles than 


28 they habe given us occaſion to feel the comfort which 
our children have given us „ . 
Martba. Ves, my dear, it is the ST then mother 
can feel. Could Þ ever have expected to ſec them ſo 
ſenſible and good, at ſo early an age? 
' Thorowgood,' And Why not, Martha? could! 1 ever 


8 doubt that a woman like thee, would not bring my chil- 


dren uplas worthy as herſelf? They will be the ſtaff of 


our old age; when decrepit with years, we may Feit + 


aſſuredly upon them.— But I hear Valentine's voice: L 
have ſomething important to ſay to him.—Martha, ſhall 
I beg of thee. to leave me alone with him a little? 

22 A4 Why do you aſk it? am hot 1 as much con- 
cerned as you in every thing that regards him? Do ow 
believe that he is leſs dear to me than to you? 

THoroaugood. It is for this very reaſon that I wiſh you 
be nag juſt now; it is. your eee ben him that 

read. Ann 

Martha. Vou coker; me tremble o what ean this ſeeret 
be? is it any misfortune that has befallen him? 

iT, horowgood. No, my dear, on the contrary it is! 6 
cerning his good karten that 1 am now going to ea 
to him. FE +4 

N a are you afraid that I mould be witneſs 
10. this?) 1 


Thorows | | 


* 


* 


5 THE HONE 


| + Thorowgood. Well hon: if you will; but you 80 
|| Muſt) promiſe me not to contradict what I ſhall ſay if ne 
| | love him, and wiſh his good, you! mult acquieſce a 
2 I propoſe to him. o 

: Martha. But why did not you before entruſt me with JO 
your deſigns ? yo 
Thorowgood. Here he comes; ; you ſhall hear them i in W 

his 8 5 ho 
SCENE. . wa 

7 e Morthe, J. A ne. 3 

' aleatine. WL ON facher ; ; I am come : to ſee if —M 

Iv are returned ſafe. * 1 

. Tharowgood. Ves, ſon, as you ee. 5 ot 115 

Valentine. And how were you received the TIP : yo 

| WY horowgood. As well as I could wiſh : he is not one 4 

| of thoſe haughty and unfeeling men, who will ſcarcely yo 

allow us poor people to be their fellow creatures. He tor 

will come here preſenting and you ſee what L have pre- 11 

pared to give up tothim towards my debt. ga 

Valentine. What, do you mean to ſtrip yourſelf in one F 

moment of all that you have earned by hard labour ? a 

' Thorowgood. This is not the greateſt ſacrifice that I fo 

- muſt make tq-day. I muſt endure: a loſs ad will 80 yo 

T_ nearer to my heart. 10 Ls. 


| Valentine. What have you to loſe! more? 
7 borowgood, Alas, it is thyſelf, Valentine; thee whom | oh 
I have ever loved fo tenderly... , 
Valentine. Me, father 


Martha, (avirb emotion.) What do you yt Fd 2 
 Thorowgood. Since the word has paſſed my lips, 1 110 
muſt repeat it: yes, my child, we muſt part. 4a 
Valentine. Rur why do you Fare me from your. pre- 7 
ſence? have I given you any bauſe of complaint? 15 


Martha. Oh, never, never; you know it too, Tho- 
rowgood : no ſon was ever more Cloſe or more 
tender towards his parents. | 

Thorowgood. And I, Martha, am as ready. a8 * to 
declare this, es, Valentine, you have dune for us a 
hundred times more than we had a richt 10 . 1 

| | * ov 
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u love you with all the tenderneſs of a real father; but, 

it nevertheleſs, you know that I am not yours. Had we 

Ee TContinued in proſperity, you ſhould, have always beech K 
our ſon, our dear ſon; all my other children believe ww 

h you to be their brother. I meant, after my death, that 
you ſhould have ſhared, with them the little fabllance A 

n which you have daily helped me to encreaſe. This 


hope was a comfort to my heart, but it is deſtroyed: 
nothing now is left us, not even the diſtant proſpeat of 
Aa reeſtabliſnment. 

Valentine. And is this. the moment which. you: have 
5 to caſt me from amangit the number of your 


children? 
. _-  Thorowgood. Yer, I ought todo-ſo1 the ties. of blood 
if bind them to our lot, whatever it be: if we ſuffer, they 

ought to ſuffer with vs; but you, what right have I to 
4 involve you in my diſtreſs ? No, Valentine, I adviſe 
8 you as a friend; and if it muſt be, I command you as 
a a father to quit an unfortunate family. Ir is time that 
y you ſhould do fomething for yourſelf ; ſince it is no 
le longer in my power to give you a for tune, I rejoice that 
9 I have had you fo well inſtructed as to enable you to 

ain one. 

* A Valiniise. You: muſt; not remind me e of theſe obliga- 

tions, if you wiſh to have me abandon you; I muſt 2 
I forget them my ſelf: you ſaved my life in my infancy : 
0 your wife nouriſhed me with her milk: you have bred 


me up, and educated me without expecting any reeom- 
| nce ; and you command me to be ungrazeful. bor all 
* theſe benefits. 
: Thorowgood. I have ah Seele myſelf to you as 
one man ought to another. Should not Þ have been a 
| monte bad I left you to periſn ? 
i Valentine. And yet gow would have me prove. myſelf” 


one, by withdrawing from you my. Nd when: you 

bY moſt want it. ; 
> :  Thbrowgood. Vou know me, Valentine ; you know 
EC that I ſhould be aſhamed to live at the expence. of ance | 
| ther. 7 

Palentine. My Hfe then, to this moment, bas been a 
- very ſhameful one ; have not 1 hitherto ſubliſted by you 
12 5 . 
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8 THE HONEST FARMER. 


Dyporocugood. But have not vou f uffciently repaid me 
dy your labour? 
Valentine. My hands; it is true, have repaid what your 
hands have done for me; but my heart 2 not yet re- 
| mu your love. O my father, recall to your remem- 
 brance the firſt days of my infancy, when I was as a 
ſtranger in your family. How many times have you 
preſſed me in your arms at your return from hard labour 
which you had prolonged in order to ſupport me. And- 


you, my dear mother, can you forget the many tender 
careſſes that you have laviſhed on me at the very time 


when I was eating the bread of your children? You alone 
received me when abandoned by all the world; and 


| ſhall I now abandon you? I was your ſon to inhe- 


rit your fortune, and ſhall I not be ſo to ſhare your po- 
verty? Alas, how much you muſt have Geipiled me be- 
fore you could believe me capable of this! 


A. Taker 5d zo ere __ ber voice 15 ied by FER 


17 Wee ge. Deſpiſe you, Valentine! No; my ſon, 1 
elleem vou the more for theſe ſentiments > but I {ay 
again, it is time that youſſhould think of doing ſomething. 

for yourſelf. 

8 beer. No, I think” only of you: I will burden 
myſelf with your labours; I will afflict myſelf with your 
griefs: my head, my hands, all that I have, all that E 


am, 1 give you. I devote myſelf” entirely to you: wbe- 


ther you go, or remain, I will never quit you. You 

may fly me, but you ſhall not hinder my following you. 

When you hear me groaning the whole night, ſtretched 

at the door * nga pense your will furely . it 

to me. EY ; i T: 
1 ee Perhaps 1. may no lnger have one. 


Valentines. Then I will follow you to the wild common 
or the bleak dreary mountain: wherever vou 80 1 will > 


be wath vou. | 
Martha, (to Thorowgood—exclaiming wvith fun.) You 
hear him, 'Thorowgood ? | 
Valentine, ( ſpringing eagerly rowards her. ) Ah, I knew 
it well, my dear mother ; I knew that vou woutd not 
drive me from your heart. 


ThHoroaugooa, (melting into tears.) Come to my artig my | 


Fon, my dear ſon; it 18 T1 now who cntreat thee never 
more to quit us. | 


Valen: 


get your offence. 
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VPualentine. Never, never, my father: without relations, 
without friends, on whom could my heart repoſe? I. 


have no one on earth but you to love. I feel that you 


are a thouſand times more dear to me fince you have 
loft your all. T have hitherto only given you the ſwear 
of my brows, but my blood is ready to be ſhed for you. 
O my father, ſince you no longer urge me to quit you, 


you muſt preſs me the more cloſely in your arms. 


tet % e K N 3 DDE 
1 bs Thorozvgood, Martha, Humphries, 


Humphries, (comes in at the cloſe of laſt ſcene—advances 
haflily to Thorowgood,) And I, Thorowgood, wilt thou 


repulſe me? | „ 2 

 Thorowgood, (looking upon him with indignation.) What 
doſt thou here, wretch ? Is it not enough to have be- 
trayed me? muſt you alſo diſturb, by your preſence, the 


Joy which this moment atfords me ? 


Humphries, Do not oppreſs me more: 1 ſuffer already 


too cruelly by a bitter repentance. You may either 
bring me -back to the paths of honour, -or expoſe me as 
the moſt unworthy. of men to the eyes of others as well 
as my own. * - wt 3 PET 
Thorowgood, What then would you have with me? 
Humphries. Give me back your friendſhip. Think 
not, Thorowgood, that I was fo baſe as to renounce it 
for a paltry gain: but you know what loſſes I have ſuf- 


fered. The fear of ſeeing my children want had blinded 


me: but it was uſing them very ill. I already feel that 
I ſhall love them leſs, after having been guilty of ſe 
black an action. Deliver me from my ſhame: give me 


back my own eſteem, though at the price of my blood, 
give me back my friend _ x REY. 
 Therowgood. Ah, Humphries, how difficult is it to 


eure the wound which thou haſt made! Nevertheleſs, I 
am touched with your ſpecdy return to virtue, and for- 


Humphries. Make me forget it then myſelf, and re- 


75 0 


ceive that which was the cauſe of it. 
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what belongs to you if you with my friend 


go THE HONEST FARMER. 
Thorowgood, What do you propoſe ? ſhall I put 2 


price on our reconciliation? No, n keep 


Wer 
Humphries. | will not aecept it if you-refuſe me: have 
you not advantages enough over me without this? you 
have no other way of being generous to me. Do not 


let me have before my eyes what will be a conſtant re- 
proach to my heart. | | 10 


T horowgood. If it be ſo I accept your offer; but you 
muſt promiſe me that, on the firſt return of good fortune, 
I ſhall be at liberty to ſatisfy myſelf-in yy turn. 

Humphries. T have no will but yours: from hencefor- 


ward let our loſſes and gains be in common between us. 


Thorowgood, You have recovered my good opinion. 
(He tales his hand.) Come, Martha, whatever misfortunes 


may Argen to me in the courſe of. this day, I fhall al- 


ways find caufe for conſolation, fince J have preſerved 


A fon, and found a loſt friend. 
1 64 | End of the third AB. 


CT mn 
Es is 
1 


5 Jenny, (runs acroſs the room ito the door of the . next 


@partment.). O Father, O Mother! Come, come quickly. 
8e ENE K. 
Jenny: Martha, Toro ht 


; Martha, ( fr/t enters.) Well; what is the matter, child? 


why do vou make this outer??? 
Jenny. There is a grand coach juſt now ſtopped at 

the door, with four beautiful horſes, and a number of 

fine. folks all bedizened with lace, both before and be- 


were 
percere 
mind 
will 
comin 
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hind, and a gentleman in it. O mother, what a ſweet 
countenance he has How do you do, my dear, he ſaid 


to me ſmiling—W here is your father and mother? (To 


Thorowgood,) he wants to ſpeak to you. 


 Thorauvgood, (haftily.) Odd fo, I'd lay my life, it is our 
landlord: I muſt run to receive him. (He hurries out.) 


- 
23 


8 0 E NE III. 
Martha, Jenny. 3 


Jenny, (looking forrowfull ) What! this is the gentle- 

man then to whom, as my father ſaid, all that we have 
belongs. „F „ [$434 
| Martha. Yes, my child, we owe him @ great deal of 


money ; and as we have not half enough to diſcharge 


our debt, we are willing to do as much as we can, and 
give him up all our remaining property. 1 
Fenny. And what can he do with it? he has too fine 


a carriage to make uſe of our cart, and he is too well 


dreſſed to wear ſuch clothes as we have. = 
Martha. That is very true; but he will ſell them 
and take the money; we. have no other way of paying, 
and even that will not be ſufficient. | as 
Fenny. Do you think that he will be ſo wicked as to 
treat us in ſuch a eruel manner! if you had ſeen how 
goodnatured he looked upon me— | 


Martha. There is no wickedneſs in all that, Jenny; 


it is no more than juſtice, | | | 
Jenny. It is a ſad thing, however—let me take a laſt 
look at my holiday clothes. Could you have thought, 
1 mother, laſt ſpring, when you gave me this jacket and 
Ye petticoat, that I ſhould wear them only two or three 
| times? It was but laſt Sunday that I felt ſuch pleaſure 


were ſo happy to ſee it! (She takes her mother's hand on 
perceiving ber concern.) Come, don't grieve, I do not 
mind my fine clothes; we worked to get them, and we 


coming. I will go look for my fiſter in the garden. 


SCENE 


at being ſo ſmartly drefſed ! and you yourſelf, mother, 


will work to have others: but here is the gentleman 


. 
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SCENE IV. | 


( Martha in the fronds the back tb t Mr. Parks, avho 
rs coming in with Thorowgood, whilſt Fenny is going ou) 


(When Jenny gets io the door, ſhe meets Mr. Parks : ſhe 


curtſies ſlightly, making way at the ſame __ and ther 
proceeds.) 


Mr. Parks, Well, where are you going, my dear 3 


. afraid of me ? 


enny, (half turned towards Lim.) Oh no, Sir, no one 


can be afraid of ou that looks in your face: excuſe 
me a moment, 1 | 


II be back directx. | 


$CEN E v. 


: (Martha in the fore N Mr. Parks 4 7 e > 
bebind). :. 


Mr. Parks, (to rene), What 2 23 coun · 
tenance that little girl has. 

THoroaugood. Aye, and her filter too, T'll warrant 
her; they are bot of them as lively girls as you would. 
wiſh to ſee. 


Mr. Parks, (ſeeing Martha approach, ſalutes ber.) Ab, | 


Martha, how goes 11 


Martha. As the times are, Sir, but very o ſo, I. 


hope you are well, Sir? 


Mr. Parks, Perfectly well, thank God. 1 have a 


thouſand things to ſay from my wife: do you know that 


ſhe had a great inclination to come with me? 


Thorowgood, And ſhe would not have done amiſs. Our 


country air is much better than your cloſe air in town. 


(Seeing Mr. Parks hold his bat in his hand.) But, Sir, [ 
hope you uſe no.ceremony here: 


Yay be covered. You 
are at home in your tenant's. houſe. 


Mr.. Parks, ( ſmiles and fhews him his filk hat as; to be 


worn under the arm.) You ſee, it would not go on my 


head: it is. the cuſtom to appear with ſuch hats as theſe 
in town upon ſome oecaſions. 5 
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Thhorowgood. It is rightly ſaid, what is the cuſtom in 
town is not ſo. in the country. (.4/ide.) But it is odd 
enough to uſe hats * will not 80 on one's head. | 


9 n 
. „ c 


5 


— — 
e 


ST e 

5 Mr. Parks, 7 borowgood, Martha, and two Servants, 

r Firf Servant, (avbo with the other is carrying in a large 

| covered baſket.) Where would you have this laid, Sir ? 

„ Mr, Parks: There, in the corner; that wall do: 
deſire the coachman to take the horſes to the beſt inn, 

L and put up the carriage. 

1 Second Serv. Have you any other orders to give the 

: ſervants? 


Mr. Parks. Tell them to order a good dinner for 
themſelves; I mean. to treat them to-day; but let them 
avoid drinking to exceſs. I ſhall not return to town 
before the evening: you muſt be ready at * 

„ c Serv. Very well, Sir. 


e 
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$ C E N E VI 1. — 
22 r. Parks, Thorowgood, Martha. 


.. Parks. You ſee, Thorowgood, we ſhall hah full 


time to talk together; but firſt, I ſhould be glad to ſee 
all your family, Where are your children? 

Thorowgoed, All at work; my ſons in the field, and 
my daughters in the garden. But will you come and, 
look at 1 corn fields? 


Mr. Parks, Not now; in the wen. when the heat 
of the day is over. 


Thorowgood,. They look. finely : there i is to the value” 
of a hundred pounds if there be a ſhilling. | 
Mr. Parks. Well, ſo much the better. (He looks round. 

the room.) But what does all this, mean ? one would, 

URIC that you were going to have an auction here. 
Vip all this linen and urniture piled up in this fi | 
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„ THE HONEST FARMER, 
Thorowgood. IT told you this morning that we ſhould 


not be able to pay our rent; it is therefore our duty to 
give you up what we have, and you ſee it collected 


here. With the ſale of our furniture, clothes, and 
corn, we mean to pay you as far as we cin, Whatever 


may be deficient, we will endeavour to earn by our la- 


bour, till we have paid to a farthing. 
will at preſent be ſatisfied with this on account, and 
haves little paticnce for therreſt;-. EH 
Martha. As 
and, indeed, it is not by any fault of ours that we are in 
„„ HAST en ennie n n. 
Thorowgood. You know as well as myſelf, Sir, that I 


had drained the marſhes in order to make them fit for | 


paſture, and they were in a thriving way. All the 
money that we had remaining laſt year, we laid out in 
cattle, in order to fatten them for ſale.” Twenty head of 


good cattle was a little fortune which promiſed fair to 
pay our rent by ſending a few of them off to market. 
A . drought came on; there was ſcarcely a blade of 


graſs in my fields. I fed my cattle with the ſtraw or 


my bed, the thatch of my barn, and ſometimes with 


the vegetables that were for my family's uſe. When I 
wanted to get rid of them, I could find no purchaſer, 
owing to the ſcarcity of fodder. A murrain got amongſt 


them, and I loſt them all; I'owe nothing, however, ta 


any body but to you, Sir, Come and look at your 
ounds ; you will fee whether I have neglected to cul- 


tivate them; you will ſee if my own labour, with that 


of my wife and children, may not enable me one day 


to pay all my debts; I can, however, give you no other ſe- 


curity than my own word: but as I have always been 


| punttual till now in my engagements with you,-I ſhould” 


pe that you would have ſome reliance on my promiſe, 


Mr. Parks. Ves, my friends, I do Know you, Why 


ſhould I not be content with the promiſe of ſuch honeſt 
worthy people as you are? „ 

- Thorowgood, I give you thanks, Sir; your kind words 
are ſtill more pleafing:than your goodneſs itſelf, How 
ſeldom will a creditor give the character of an honeſt 
man to the debtor by whom he has loft! 
Mr. Parks, How ſeldom alſo does it happen, my friend 

Thorowgood, that a creditor can with truth ſay, that 

e | 8 . 


a 


J hope, Sir, you 


u have been al ways ſo indulgent to us 


happy 
lame ſe 

Mart 
alone tl 

Fenny 
ut. rigt 
neſs vo 
dernefs 
or all y 
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the debtor, by whom: he has ſufered, is woot of that 
appflintiont.. 


*\\; 


SCENE VIII. 
Ar. Par ks, Thorowgood, Martha. 


(dd carr ing 715 bord hers large cage with chick- 
eas aud Lucy with a baſket of eggs. in ane hand, and 

4 holding up with her other the corners of her apron in 

| which are ſome handfuls of halfpence.) 

(Jenny ſets. down the cage at the. feet of Mr. Parks, * 
Lucy her baſket alſo ; ſhe then takes Thorowgood's hat, and 
| pouring into it the money 5 has in her "I" preſents 
it to Mr. Parks.) | 


6 


1 

f Luc. Here, Sir, here is all that we have; our cliickens, 
) our eggs, and our money.; we have nothing elſe 1 in the 
— world, have we lenny? 
* enye No, indeed, Sir, nothing more. 

Fx horowgood, (looking at the hat over Mr. Parks's fooul- 
a ter.) What ſo much money ! how came you by it? 

[ Lucy. With my fiſter's chickens, my eggs and flowers, 
y which my mother ſold for us in town. 

ſt Jenny. Theſe were our firſt ſavings as a beginning to- 
a WK vards our ſupport ; but we part with all freely for your, 
r lads: x 8 

o Lucy. That we do with all our hearts. 

it * Thorowgood, (with joy.) And J receive it with all my 

7 heart. Ho money ever gave me ſo much pleaſure ! 


Come, Sir, this is ſo much paid. (To his children.) How 
ks Jam, my dear girls, to ſee that you eve the 
lame ſentiments with your father. 


Co Martha. What then, is it from Ter ov fuggeſtions 
y one that you have done this? 
{t Jenny. As my father himfelf is not able to Pay, it is 


ut. right to help him all in our power. ; 
Mr. Parks. Oh, Thorowgood what exquiſite ani 

neſs you muſt feel under your” afflichons} The ten- 

dernefs of your children is more than a compenſation 

for all your loſſes. (To Jenny and Lucy.) No, my dear 

urls, ! will not. ſtrip yow of ue” farit richess. Jack ' 
S * Ec. ac 
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back what you have ſo nobly offered me. 1 have no ac - 


counts to ſettle but with your father. 


Toros good. Give them their own way; they feel no 
concern in parting with theſe things. 

Mr. Parks. And do you feel none at feeing them loſe 
their little fortune? 

Thorowgood, How, Sir ? there is nothing more natu- 


ral and plepfing than to receive aſſiſtance from our chil- 


dren, Were I as rich as a king, all my poſſeſſions ſhould 

be theirs ; when I have nothing, whatever they poſſeſs 

is mine. (To his children.) Won t you be always glad to 

pay for us? 

4 dere, ( preſong both his hands.) Ah, father, can vou 
oubf it? 

Lucy. TI wiſh we had a hundred times more, we would 
give it all with the ſame pleaſure. 

Therowgood, You hear what they ſay, Sir? 

Mr. Parks. And I would not receive it were it a 
thouſand times more conſiderable, (To. Lucy.) Here my 
dear good little girl, take back your treaſure, pra do. 
Cle attempts to pour the money into Lucy's apron : ſhe de- 
clines it; at length, after many entreaties, 72 ae to 
yield, and takes the hat, but places it on the table, beſide 
the reſt of the Net and ſays to him, as ſhe retires,) You 
will find it there with the other thin Wh Sj 

Mr. Parks, (turning towards ber.) hat are you about ? ? 
hold, hold. 

Lacy. I will not even liſten to you. Come, Jenny. 


We go * Shipping * en 1. 


s c E N E IX. 
Mr. Parks, Thorowgood, Martha. ' 


7 horowg 6d; (puſhing the cage "and baſtet under the. 
table.) 1 told you that t ey were ſhrewd lafſes 7 they are 


not ſo eaſily caught. 


Mr. Parks. But what, Thorowgood, do you realty 
mean to make them pay for you 

 Thorowgood, Why not, Sir, It, is, very natural, 

Mr. Perks. Methinks you are dae. ede with 
the manners of the town. 


Ls 2 
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Moroaigood. It is enough for me to know that act 
right: whether in town or country no matter. Juſtice 


the practice where you livre? en 5 
Mr. Parks. It is preciſely the reverſe on moſt occa- 
5 Dporosugood. Do you tell me ſo, Sir); 
; Mr. Parks. Yes, my friend, you are ſurprized, yet 
| it is too true. When by folly and extravagance, ambi- 
8 tious and deſtructive ſchemes, N ae put it out of 
0 their power to pay their debts, they transfer to their 
F children the property which they may have obtained 
u from the credulity and confidence of their creditors ; 
and when the latter apply for payment, the parents 
d poſſeſs nothing, and all that they ſeemed to have is 
found in the hands of their children, who will not part 
with it. J © Joy Di We pou 
A Thorowgood, (with indignation.) What' abominable 
0. Martha. It is horribe : 5 
le- Thorowgood. And do the laws take no notice of theſe 
c trie 8 „ EN | 
ide il Ar. Parks. Art and cunning find a way to filence them. 
ou Thorowgood., Your laws are as corrupt as thoſe who 


fille their voice, if they will not ſpeak out on ſuch oc- 
it? cafions. Hear me, Sir; I am entirely ignorant of law 
S proceedings ; but I would not hefitate to ſay openly to 
ny. WI thatjuſtice, which would ſubmit to ſuch reſtriftion—Thou 
WU haſt no further bufineſs upon earth; be gone then to hell, 
where the wicked ſhall at laſt meet with due puniſhment, 
Were I the dupe of the father, [ would go to the children, 
and aſk them by what right they retained the property 
which ought to be reſtored: to me, If they ſhould tell me 
that they received it from their parents, my anſwer would 
be, your parents could not beitow it on you; it belongs 
to mo. I would compel them, without mercy, to ſe 
the bed from under them in order to ſatisfy me. 
nz Parks, Matters, are not carried on in that manner 
with us. en een 
Thorowgood, I would have them carried on in my 
way: ſuch fathers and ſuch children are no better than 
a knot of thiev es. %%% genres 
Yohe I," F Mr. 


A 


and duty are to me one and the ſame thing. Is not this 
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Mr. Parks. The fathers are the moſt eriminal. 


To Porowgoode No, Sir, begging your pardon; the lat · | 
ter are ſtil} more ſo; the former are knaves, but che others | 
are monſters: - "When a ſtranger hath; relieved us in our 


diſtreſs, are we not in duty bound, whilſt we have a 
drop of generous blood in our velus. to relieve him in 
4 if , ſhould want our aſſiſtance? and children, 
who owe every thing to their parents, -have-coſt them 


ſo much anxiety, Care; and toil, ſhall they not act in the 


Wen manner? I ſhudder, at. the. bare thought of ſuch. 2 
thing: 
what he owed, though he had not left me a penny, 1 
ſhould {till think — 555 bound to fulfil all his engage 
ments. I ſhould conſider it as a duty of inheritance in 
me to acquit his memory, and preſerve the integrity of 
his name. Though I were to live upon bread alone, 
to the laſt hour of 1 life, and be obliged to work the 
fleſh, from my bones, I 


were 1 to ſee my father incapable of: paying 


would endeavour to pay all his 


debts; and when I had done fo, I would go to his grave, 


and addreſs him thus : : ne now a in peace, thou 
oweſt nothing. 
Mr. Parks. Thou art a noble follow, Thoroigondd : 
Thorowgood. Les, Sir, I would doſo,—Gracious hea · 
ven! can we honor with the name of children thoſe un- 
natural beings, whog 
ſome few comforts q. 


life, would ſuffer their fathers. to 


her than deprive themſelves of 


be treated like knaxes:?;. Without, being one of their un- 


fortunate nde L aa: Furl: ſuch manke;s of ack | 
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m. Parks, 7 borowgood, Martha, Lucy. 


Lucg, (at the thiefbold 2 of the door.) Father, Hum- 
-phries's cows are come; would you have them en | 


Thorowwgbbd. Do vou conſider what you ſay! b 1 1 
and look at them : excuſe me for a moment, Sir. I. 


matter concerns you; hey: are likewiſe | your property. | 
hem, (4s, 4 be 


1 will tell you ; preſently o I came by t 


retires.) Thanks be to heaven, bleſſings are Boing. in 


«© 


O 
VE 


be: 
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on all ſides to day. (Goes out with Lucy who awould wot 
venture in for fear Mr. Parks ſbould preſs her ta take back 
her money.) „„ 5 WES 


FEE 
5 | 555 Mr. Parks, Martha. 


Mr. Parks. Your huſband 2 aſtoniſhes me, Mar- 
tha. I was very ſenſible, indeed, that he was full of 
honor and probity ; but to find him poſleſs ſuch elevated 
ſentiments in the very depth of diſtreſs, is what I 
muſt own I did not expect. 26 ES 
_ Martha. I have always ſeen him behave in the ſame 
manner, Sir, as you do now: in all tranſactions his firſt 
object is to find out the fide of juſtice; and when he 
has found it, he adheres to it, and will ſupport it with : 
all, and againſt all, beginning by himſelf. However, 
he is no more than what he ought to be. 57285 
Mr. Parks. True, but then in the ſituation to which he 
. is reduced, not to heſitate a moment! 
* Martha, Oh, Sir, you know but little of him; he 
would ſee us all without a morſel of bread rather than 


HU © vw py WPA 


DA 


ſ w 


of have the leaſt cauſe of reproach to himſelf ; and that 
0 without appearing any way diſturbed. He is never eaſt 
. down; he is leſs the ſport of fortune than his fortune 
H OR 
8 Mi. Parks. You muſt love him dearly, Martha, + © 
4 Martha. Love him! Ah, Sir, can you doubt it? What 
would have become of me but for the comfort that he 
affords me? I am always happy when I ſee him with a 
cheerful countenance, I cannot imagine I have any 
Wants as long as heaven vouchſafes to preſerve him to 
me, He is indeed my all upon earth. | Thy 
m- e 1 
bt. , eee XI. 
| 80 Ws Mr. Parks, Thorowgood, Martha. 
is | 3 7 | 
ty... Þ Thorowgood, I give you 555 Sir; two of the fineſt 
he cows in the whole country! Oh let me alone, I will go to- 
in morrow,. yes, I will go u to market. They will 


* 2 | fetch 


—— — II ben ng td 2s — 
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fetch ten pounds a piece the leaſt penny. They ſhan't l 
go for a farthing leſs, not to a prince. Via di reckon 
* ſo much: this will reduce our account ſo much, 
We will ſettle it af you pleaſe. My debts hang like a 
mountain on my ſhoulders. I long to be eaſed of the ! 
heavy burden. 8 „ 
Mr. Parks. I wiſh it as much as you can, my friend. 
| Sos e Wet You know. what I remain in your debt 


Fox the reſt of my rent? A RR 
Mr. Parks, (looking fledfafily at him.) Ves, but- firſt of P 
all, Thorowgood, are you really in earneſt in this pro- 
paſal, that I ſhould take your turniture, clothes, corn, - 
cows, and all that you poſleſs ? "4 wes Fo hk 
- Thoroxwgood. Sir, I am always in earneſt in matters of 
Þvuſfineſs, „ | gf he OTE * 
Mr. Parks. Have you reflected ſeriouſly upon it? 3 
Do you conſider that all your property is at ſtake? P 
| Sire fed My N operty ! it is no longer mine, it 18 40 
Yours. ear me, Sir; you know perfectly well that MF 
would not attempt to act a generous part by you, at the b 
expence of my family. I give you up nothing but what | ; 
belongs to you. Reit aſſured that I would not offer it 4 
to you if I thought I could retain it with a ſafe conſcei- 3 
ence. It would become me, truly, to make you preſents! a 
Tou would laugh at me. To cut the matter ſhort, 1 22 
"cannot pay you the debt in ready money: I reſign there - zh 
| fore all my poſſeſſions, without injury to your remain- bl 
ing claim, which I will pay, that I will, you may de- * 
pend; you ſhall be next in confideration after the im- 18 
mediate neceſſaries of life are ſupplied, „ — 
Mr. Parks, (coolly.) Very well; but it would be 4 
dreadful to ſtrip you entirely. Chuſe out amongſt all 0 
theſe effects what you value moſt. I flatter 2 you yo 
will not refuſe a trifling preſent of friendſhip from me, PA 
 Thorowgood, When you talk ſoit would ill become me Lo 
to decline ſuch a favor. (He approaches the table, and - 
takes a ſpade and rake.) Here then, I will retain theſe 
_ inſtruments of my buſineſs; with theſe, OS ther with P 4 


induſtry and reſolution, we may always find means to 
relieve our diftreſs. © „ 

Mr. Parks. What, do you take nothing more? 
© 'Thorowgood, No, Sir, theſe are ſufficient. If heaven 


will aſſiſt me, I ſhall not deſpair of ſupporting my wiſe 
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and children with eredit, and of laying up by degrees 
ſufficient to pay you - VVT 

Mr. Parks. Very well; now is your turn, Martha. 
1 will have no jealouſy : you muſt take ſomething as 
well as your huſband. Chuſe what you will. | 


2 a. What muſt I too ? you are too good, indeed, 
Sir. i . 5 . e 1 4 
Mr. Parks, No compliments. Come, what do you 
chuſe? _ | | 


Martha. Well then, fince you are willing to give me 
ſome of your property; (Ge runs to the bottom of the 
room, and drawing a curtain.) I beg it as a favour, Sir, 
that you will let me take the cradle of the infant that L 
have at the breaſt. | 


4 x 2 TE a 5 5 
Me. Parks, (/urprized.Y What, was it included in the 
things that you. were giving up? Would you have de- 
pPrived your infant of Ry 7 | 5 
Mariba, (coming. forward.) Would he not always have 


found one in my arms ? . 4 
Mr. Parks. And could you once think that I would 
bave accepted it? | 5 1 
 Thorowgood. I have already told you, Sir, that chil- 
dren ſhould pay for their parents. When the one ſuffers, 

_  , what pretence can the others have to refuſe ſharing in 
-the. attliction-?: There is nothing that I' ami not ready to 
do for my children; but, at the ſame time, there is no- 
thing that I do not expect from them in return, My 
blood is theirs, as their blood is mine. SH 

Mr. Parks. What a man! how unſhaken in his prin- 
ciples! (Afide.) What you have taken, I give you: it is 
ours. Now you ſurrender the remainder to me, your 
ouſhold goods, your clothes, corn, and the cattle that 
you have newly acquired? Do you transfer alf right and 


1 
. 


8 pawn YP 


property in them to me? FR i 
| Thorowgood,. ( firmly.) We do, Sir. +1 
7 Mariba. And without any regret,  _ I 
 Thorowgood.: Rather ſay, with the greateſt pleaſure. 
Martha, (drawing her purſe out, and offering it to Mr. 
; Parks.) Receive likewiſe all the money that we have. 
Mr. Parks, (takes it, and throws it on the table.) 
Thorowgood, Won't you reckon it? There are five 
and twenty pounds. | | e 
3 . | F 3 | | | Mr. 
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able to ſhew our gratitude for ſo much generoſity! 
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Mr. Parks, Your word is ſufficient ; ſo you make me 


abſolute maſter of all: and you are ſatisfied that I ſhall 


diſpoſe of it as I pleaſe, without any oppoſition from 


you ? | | | 
| Tharawgoed. As it is now your property, we have no 


more title or claim to it than to your lands. We ſhould 
be ftrange ſort of folks indeed, to aſſume the liberty of 


controlling you, in any reſpect, as to the diſpoſal of it. 
Mr. Parks, Conſider well the conditions that you are 


laying on yourſelf, It is not my intention to extort this 
agreement from you; but once the matter is ſo ſettled 


Fhorowgood. Oh! be not afraid that I ſhall attempt to 
recall my words. No, Sir, we are already too ſenſible 
of your kindneſs in allowing us time: diſpoſe of all 
things as you think proper. We ſhall only beg of hea- 
ven that all may proſper in your hands. 

Mr. Parks. Now we underſtand one. another : then I 
acknowledge in turn that I have no further claim upon 


you, being ſatisfied for all that you might be indebted to 
me, in conſideration of your having ſurrenderedup theſe 


effects. 


Pphboroaugood, (awwith impatience.) But no, Sir, you would 
loſe confiderably; this will not amount to one half of 
your debt. Such a parcel of trumpery and rags for a 
hundred and fifty pound! ett ne, 


Mr. Parks. But it is my pleaſure to take them at that 


rate. Am not I at liberty to do this as I think proper? 


Thorowgood. I have nothing to ſay as to that; yet I 


think it would be better to have them appraiſed, in order 
to know exactly what they are worth. $9 92 


Mr. Parks. Peace, friend; they have a value in my 
eyes which no perſon on earth could poſſibly eſtimate. 


They are the fruits of the toil, and 3 of an ho- 
neſt and worthy family. When I reflect how many 
drops of ſweat they muſt have coſt you, I think them 


of value enough to make me the ampleſt ſatisfaction. 


Now, my good friends, you owe me nothing. 

I thank you? (zhen turning about, he throws his arms 

round Martha's neck, and fondly embraces her.) Heaven b 

praiſed, my dear, we are no longer in debt. 
Martha. O matchleſs goodneſs, how ſhall we be ever 


Thorowgood, (taking off his hat.) Good, Sir, how ſhall 


horowWws 


over to me to diſcharge, thy debts, | reſtore to thee in- 
turn to acquit myſelf of a duty which thy misfortunes 
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: : Thorowgood,: With our hearts, Martha; and there we 


have funds to diſcharge” our obligations. (He advances 


torbards Mr. Parks.) Will you now be fo good as to 
tell me where we ſhall carry all theſe things, and when 


you will be pleaſed to have the keys deliveted up. 
Me. Parks, Þ will tell you, provided you will forbear 
to interrupt me. (He tales both their hands, and ae 
them avith joy ſparkling in his eyes,) My good friends, 
am rich; and my. parents taught me, from my infant 
years, to do good to the virtuous and worthy ; but I 
never, till this day, ſo fully experienced the exquiſite 


delight of benevolent actions. My worthy Thorow- 


good, (/ueexing his er, thy behaviour hath filled me 
ion: all that thou haſt made 


and integrity claim from me. 


Martha, (looking up to heaven.) What then, ſhall I no 


longer be apprehenſive of ſeeing my children in diſtreſs! 
O thou worthy, thou bounteous landlord! (She kiſſes his 
hand with emotion.) © = EE is 58 expyh 


 Thorozogood, (confounded almoſt to flupefattion.) 1 can 


ſcarcely believe what I have juſt now heard. No, Sir, 

it is impoſſible; and though theſe words may have 

eſcaped you in the enthuſiaſtic emotions of your good- 

nefs, ſhall I be baſe d to avail myſelf of them? 
K 11 


No, no, I never will conſent. 


. Parks. Softly, ſoftly; Fhorowgood, you juſt now 


admitted that I was abſolute maſter of your property, 
and perfectly at liberty to diſpoſe of it agreeable to m 
own fancy ; and would you now deprive me of theſe 
rights? Han in as een eee e 


. Thorowgood, (throwing himſelf at Bis feet.) Ab; 


Sir, you have ſeduced me into this, but why ſhould 
I complain ? Shall I receive bread from heaven, and 


refuſe it from you whom it hath ſent as a tutelary 


2 relieve us in our diſtreſſes? Yes, I will become 
worthy of thy bounty by receiving it as it is offered, 
with a ſobl full of joy and ſenſibility: but- furniſh me 
alſo with proper expreſſiohs to thank you, (bedding a 


475 F® f 


grateful for your favours. 


Jlood of tears.) I am afraid of not appearing ſufficiently 
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Mr. Parks, (vrai ſin Bim. Be comforte „Thorowgoeod | 10 
I fee what is now. — — the —— your heart, — 
Perhaps, better than yourſelf, and am fully ſatisfied. yo 
rtha, call your children: I know with what tender- ; 
neſs they love you; I would fain let them ſee that I can he 
e ware tor ied: edt a... Wil 
Martha,  ( ſpringing to the door.) Jenny, Luey; come; Fe 
make haſte ; run as faſt as your legs can carry you. an 
Jenny, Lucy, ( from without.) Here, here we are, mo- 2001 
ther. 4 $5 . N 17 5 5 8 OT. Me. 
Martha. Come, my dear children, look round about gs 
* you; all that you ſee there, you know, we had given Lak 
up to this gentleman our landlord ; well then, you muſt a 
know that he has given it up. to, us back again ; he will rn 
neither take our money, our corn, nor our cows: he oo 


acquits us of our whole debt for nothing. i 
Lies, (goes and takes up ihe hat, and preſents it to Mr. 


Parks.) And will you not then take our money? , 
Mr. Perks. No, my dear children, the alacrity which 
"ay {t 


* 


you have ſhewn in aſſiſting your parents, has taught me that 
ow worthy you all are to be relieved in your afflictions: of t] 
take back then all that you have given for them, but make ever 
that uſe of it to which your tenderneſs firſt prompted oe 
you. For example, Lucy; as your father has loſt his abod 


cattle, would you not be glad to employ what you have henv 


faved in buying others for him befor 
Lucy, (with a dejected look.) I am far ſhort of having this; 
—, et. %⅛ ͤQnAw . ͤXi.nb!v!xk Hear turn? Fe 
Mr. Parks. But ſuppoſing that you had enough, would 1 
you be well pleaſed to make ſuch a preſent? Th 
Lucy. Ah, Sir, I ſhould leap for joy. 3 


Mr. Parks, I ſhould be curious to ſee how you and firſd t 
Jenny would behave on ſuch: an occaſion. : 'Thorow- ſenfib 
ood, as you underſtand theſe matters better than your this \ 

x — 2 I commiſſion you to go to-morrow, to market read 
for them, and buy for each of them fix young heifers, 5 


the beſt that you can find. The money will ready to PY Of why c 


motionleſs and filent, loo 
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for them at my houſe : it is a little preſent which 1 male 
your children, that they may have the pleaſure of making 


you one in turn. 


Martha. Ah, dear Sir! when will you have done 
heaping favours upon us? Come, my children, and join 
with me 39 our generous benefactor. (Martha, ' 


Jenny, and Lucy, throw themſelves. at Mr. Parks's feet, 
and kiſs his hands, Pa ap or jay, whilſt Thorowgood, 


ment.) : 


Mr. Parks, (turning afide to conceal his tears.) Riſe, ö 


Martha; riſe, my good girls. | | 
T horawwgood.. Sir, I knew you very well to be a man 
of humanity, and a worthy man, but I was not ſuffici- 


_ently acquainted with all.yaur virtues ; and I am really 
at a loſs how to behave. to you. - (To Martha.) O m 
beloved wife, oh that we could but compriſe in one wor 


one fingle word, all that our hearts now feel. (Turning 
eagerly to Mr. Parks.) Sir, I will offer my prayers day 


and night to heaven, not for you, no; one of your ac- 
tions is beyond a thouſand of my prayers; but that there 


may appear now and then upon earth a few men like you, 
to preſerve wretchedneſs from deſpair. (He takes Fenny 


and Lucy to the windows.) Don't you ſee, my children, 


that hill yonder, from the top of which there is a view 
of the city where our benefactor reſides; we go up it 
every Sunday in our way to church: well then, we 
never will aſcend it without looking out for his place of 
abode, pouring out our bleſſing upon it, and praying to 
heaven for him, his wife, and all that belongs to him, 
before we go to pray for ourſelves. Will you remember 
this ? | 1 
Jenny. O father, do you think that I can ever forget it ? 
Lucy. We will begin as ſoon as we leave home, 
Thoroaugood. Yes, Sir, every day and every minute; 
in the fields, or in our cottage, whereſoever we are, our 


firſt thoughts ſhall be devoted to you: we ſhall: not be 


ſenſible of a moment of our exiſtence, without reflecting 
that we enjoy it through your goodneſs, without being 


ready to lay it down for you at all times. You may, 
when ydu pleaſe, demand our blood; it is yours. Ah, 


why can I not at this * pour every drop of mine 
9 75 . Wo; | into 


* 


at him with profound aftoniſh- 
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into your veins, if it would but double the yeats of 
your life! he OS „ . LI 
Mr. Parks, Be happy, Thorowgood, continue the 
bleſling of . your wife, and bring your children to 
think as you do. I will viſit you ſometimes to enjoy 
this pleaſing fight, and I am ſure, I ſhall be the better 
for it. But now all our buſineſs is over, do you know 
that 1 expect a dinner from you? —  —_ 
Thorowgood, ( joyfully taking him by the hand.) Better 


and better ſtill; this is a new treat. | 


Martha, (avith looks of perplexity and confufion.) But, 


my dear, what can we offer the good gentleman ? 
__ Thorowgood, (in à free manner.) Such as we have, 
Martha : I know him : a bit of dry bread will give him 
more ſatisfaction than if he had unexpectedly found a 
large joint of roaſt beef at our table. | F 
Martha. But ſtill | 8 Ts 

Mr. Parks, (with _—_— Make yourſelf eaſy, Mar- 
tha, (pointing to the baſket which the ſervants had brought,) 
you will find in that enough to regale us; but let us go 
together, and take a walk in your garden ; we all have 
occafion'for a little freſh air to recruit our ſpirits. (He 
goes out, leading Fenny and Lucy by the hand, while 
_— and Martha follow him, lifting up their eyes 10 

A. 7 


— 


End ef the Fourth A. 
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(Ar room in eren, ods cottage: iu * middle a qvhich 
is ſeen a large table, decently laid wy a clean' cloth, 
plates, knives, Sec. one ſide, is the baſket awhich 


Mr. Park's EAR bronght: Martha bas Jul opened 


it.) 
Martha, Sep ib" 
_ Marche, (eating out of the baſtet a. large piece of cold 


; meats, ky laying it on the table, 004% the chila en, fland-- 


ing. round it auith Pleaſu ure 5 their looks, | ſeem I to eæ- 
2 ts y thing, licking. their lips.) What a noble piece 
meat ! 3 # 3 ſee, has not been ſparing of 
his N . 
Lucy, (40 572 N litter, look. what a huge 
hump- backed pye] Oh, 1 dare ſay, it is very nice. 
Jenny, (to 4 er 4 evbilft be is carrying the pye 70 
lay on, the fable.) Mother, . what is in it? 
Martha. No, my dear, the town-folks have many 
things that we know nothing of in the country. 


* Lucy. Oh, our landlord muſt be a very worthy good 
man to give us back all our things, buy us cows, and 
bring us ſuch nice victuals beſides : Ve 


enny, we muſt 
ws our 657. and carry him the chickens. 


Jenny. O 


tor h 
— kd es 0 45 make bim a nolegay of 0 our fineſt 


flowers. 

- Martha, That is nent; 1 and you, Jenny, you muſt 
help to let things to-rights in the houſe. Go and cut 
Fa. ſlices; of y = þ do it properly; and when you 
have done, bring, it in; I want our gan llord to fee that 
you know ſomething- of the managemeat of a houſe, 

. L. W ene out with n 
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* F 14 2 4 


do ſo long to do it; 1 wiſh they were 
plump w 1 D now: I could do any thing; | 
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SCENE I. 


| Martha, (ſhuts the baſket, puſhes it into @ corner, and 

approaches the table.) Let me ſee; nothing I think" is 
wanting; the napkins and. plates—now I mult ſet the 
chairs. (She places chairs round the table.) Now every 
thing is ready, he may come as ſoon as he pleaſes. _ 


SCENE III. 
Mr. Parti, Thorowgood, Martha. 


Fhorowgood, N <vith aftoniſhment at the table, and 
clapping his hands.) How is this, Sir! what have you 
deen doing? I believe that you A had > toon 
to entertain: what a noble piece of beet; and again, 
(pointing to the pye) what a glorious treat is here! it 
looks very tempting. | ee 
Mr. Parks. It is a pye which my wife has ſent you. 
Martha. Is it le that madam ſhould think of us? 
Thorowgeod.. Oh, I readily believe it; ſhe treated me 

in the kindeſt manner this morning: I would lay any 
wager, that next to my wife, ſhe is the beſt woman in 
the world. Odſo, Martha, let the month of January 
but come, and we ſhall have our turn. Lock at this 


woman, Sir; I defy you to find her equal at managing 


a wheel, (Clapping ber on the Jhoulger.) When winter 
comes, ſhe mall, during the long evenings, fpin for 


yourſelf and your lady, and make you a piece ot cloth 


the fineſt you ever faw, I will warrant it. 


Martha. What a pleaſure ſhall I have! 1 will not loſe 


2 moment. 


i mech bliqad en Glas, 
but it is unneceſſary; Martha has enough to do 0 


mind her children; and it would be Ow 
Thorowgood, Hold, Sir, not a word more will I bear ; 
we have fuffered you long enough to have your own 
way; it is but juſt that we fhould have our will for 


once at leaſt, Would you prevent us from being grate- 


ful? that would be depriving us of all the pleaſure of 
| | 4 | | our 


4m v» dd 


AL COW Fw a 


| (Femny is carrying 


how is this, Martha ? 


— 
—— —2— 2 
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our lives, and you are too good to deſire that: come, 
let us fit down. (He takes à chair, and ſeats himſelf.) 
* i our place, Sir; come, Martha, take yours 
Aa O. „ 1 1 L 
Mr. Parks, (fitting down.) Do not you wait for your 
children? they. muſt fit down. with us. I wiſh to have 
190 be, dining with the worthieſt family that I 
aVWs „in F 142 5 Wc 
Thorowgood. And we ſhall not be behindhand with 
you, Sir; we ſhall alſo be able to ſay, that we have had 
at our tahle the moſt compaſſionate and generous man 
upon earth, which is preferable to dining with Kings, 
who have not ſuch ſentiments. (Fo Martba.) Is not. 
Valentine yet returned from. the fields ? | 
. Martha. No, my dear, nor George. 
_ - Thorowgoed, And the girls, what are they about? 
- Martha, You will fin preſently that they have not 
n trifling. See, here. comes Jenny _ 


2 


ZS 
Mr. Parks, Thorowgood, Martha, Jenny. 


in a wooden diſh, with /lices of 3 re * 
and butter on it. wh 


 Thorowgood. Oh, oh, the bread, that is right; come 
hither, child; (he takes two — of bread, lays one before 
Mr. Parks, the other _ 1 Though ours be 
houſhold bread, it is, however, well taſted: yon have 
what is lighter in town, but this is more ſtrengthening 
for working people: luckily it is ſtill quite Fan But 
you have forgotten ſomething 
material. (He ſmiles, while he preſſes ber hand.) It is not 
your fault, my dear ; on ſuch a day as this, our hearts 
are fo taken up with joy and pleaſure, that we cannot 
think of every thing. | | 


wanting, you ſay, what is it, pray ? 


omething to drink, wife; would . 


entertain Mr. Parks with a horſe- feaſt ? that woul 


2. What was I thinking of 3 I ſet it to cool. 
8 TIE | a Thorouwws 
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Run; make. haſte * our eyder i 18 ſomewhat wu” 
rou 8 Sir; it cuts the throat, but it is found, © ** | 
| artha. What do you mean? the [gentleman has 
tee ny ſome wine. 
Mr. Parks. Yes,' my friend, and I muſt own that I 
think my liquor a little better than yours. 
Thorowgood. You have brought wine too? How, Sir, 
had du not done enough without that? This 1 is too 


mue : what bring us wine too 10 Dna 4 ts Yeo 3 h; 
Mr. Parks. Oh, it is not for you only N mean to | 
drink a part myſelf. This day is to ee A day of pleas he 


ſure; and good wine is an excellent aſſociate wich joy = 

and feſtivity. . 1 13 
 Thorowgood. Indic 1 hin: formerly" o Excellent. 1 

wine always by me, which I kept for my father. When 


I happened to meet with good markets in town, my firſt ſit 
buſineſs was to go and buy half a dozen bottles of the, th 
beſt that I could get, be the priee What it would: I did | 
not drink it myſelf: I gave it to my wife to keep for 
thoſe days. when my; fa A ther came to ſee us, and then m 
I entertained him well. Do you remember, Martha, ſhi 
how happy the good old man uſed to be? My chil- th 
dren, he would ſay, this wine ſtrengthens and chears MY 
me; but your affection, which makes you deny vour- no 
ſelves comforts for my ſake, ſtrengthens and rejoices 
my heart ſlill more. He was ſometimes ſo much ch 
affected, that the tears flowed down his cheeks. You 
e conceive; how exquiſite the wine taſted to me, 75 
whilſt I had my father drinking by ** ide. (Jeuny 4H 
comes in auith two Bottles. | bl, 
M.. Parks... I hope you will not find this 83 neither. | 
T horowgood, Ah, PIs your ien is ſufficient. . me 
make it {eine Ut d e ent Mi hems | 
SITESTY EL | W 49 RAS one HO An, 
2251064 « 8 0 N. E V. 1 q nr Gli tea 
| NN A ICs J6 26768; Si1 
Ar. Parks, weng, n Fenny and, Lacy he 
7 n TIA, aa the 
Lucy, carrying a huge noſighy' of roſes, -hon detlef and * he: 
| * 9 . Parks, curgſies to e 1 = 
Will you Permit me, * to. fix this in 4 button pee 


ey] ES ER 
= N17. N 


. Parks. I am much obliged to you, my dear Lucy, 
(He kiſſes ber) but it is as big as yourſelf. I would: lay 


u wager that you have left none for your father and 


mother. Come, I muſt divide it; I ſhall receive no- 
thing for myſelf alone to-day: there, Martha; there, 
Thorowgood ; here is for you, Jenny; and Lucy, here. is 
for you, (Haring the flowers.) e 5 
\[Thorowgood, This is like a wedding-day, every one 
is adfegayst „ 1 
Jenny. One would take Mr. Parks for the bridegroom, 
he gives the dinner and the flowers. 2 aye} 6 


-  Thorowgood, Well ſaid; my Jenny is in her gay mood. | 


Mr. Parks. This ſprightly remark ſhall. be worth a 
wedding gown. to her on the day of her marriage. 
Thorowgood. So, Sir, we have nothing to do but to 


fit with our arms, acroſs, and leave you to do every 


thing; her wedding gown ſhe muſt earn herſelf. 
Lucy. But, father, ſuppoſe I ſhould earn mine firſt ? 
Thorowgood..' Do you hear the little baggage! Upon 
my word, it becomes ſuch a little girl as you to have 
ſuch notions. in your head: but come, come, let us 
think of nothing but dinner; let us be merry and gay. 
_ Mr. Parks. Let us wait till your ſons return. F Will 
not dine until the whole flock be round me. | 


z 


Martha. What a pity it is, Sir, that you have no 


children; you ſeem ſo fond of them. 

Mr. Parks. Ah, Martha, you make my heart bleed 
 a-new ! Heaven had bleſſed me with a fon, but—— 
. Martha, An only ſon? and is he dead? what a terri- 
Mr. Parks. I know not if he be dead, but he is ſo to 

. TD n oi IN 

Thorowgood, Perhaps he is in ſome foreign country, 
and you do not hear from him. (Seeing Mr. Parks drop a 
tear, he preſſes his hand.) Do not afflict yourſelf, my dear 
Sir, pray do not; if he be till alive, you will certainly 
ſee him again. What ſhall you ſoften the ſorrows of 
the wretched, and yet be wretched yourſelf ? No, no, 
heaven is too juſt: you ſee how it treats me for only 


having done my duty; and you who riſe ſo far above 


it, can it forſake you? Impoflible, Come, come ++ 
cheerful ; let us not loſe 'a moment of this gleheus 
and ay} To ᷣ v OOO 
gp oo | Mr: 
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good, I ſhould reproach myſelf if I embittered thy joys. Wi 
 Thorowgood, You owe me this attention: it would be Mc 
ſpoiling your own work. But why are my boys fo flow Hg 
in returnin 1 th (He riſes from table,” and looks out , 
ow.) 


of the winds will ſee whether they are coming. 4 
| Oh, I ſee George. (He beckons to him to make hafte.) 40 
Mariba. What George all alone: does not Valentine ſor 
come? he fhould know that it is dinner time. I beg a th! 
thouſand pardons, Sir, for making you wait. | ha 
Mr. Parks. All in good time, Martha; I am not im- _ 
2 in ſuch pleafing — : an hour ſooner or 2P! 
later will make no difference. The days are long; and 4 
| 3 I get home before it is dark, my wife will not Une 
, 70 IE 0 N Mitt 
Martha. Here is George, however. * 
1 r ROTO ar! 
S C E N. E VI. oY fro 
Mr. Parks, Thorowgood, Martha, Jenny, Lucy, George. * 4 
. | Nav 
(George takes off his hat' and bows, on ſeeing Mr. Parks.) "wy 
.. Thorowgood, (running to take him by the hand.) Come, no 
my ſon, look upon that good man. Next to heaven and tha! 
thy parents, it is to him that thou wilt owe the greateſt wot 
obligations during life, Confider him attentively ; it is eon 
our worthy landlord, to whom we-were to have given up frui 
all that we poſſeſſed upon earth, and who has now given 1 
it hack to us. „ 8 ee, 
Martha, And who likewiſe gives to your ſiſters a fine you 
flock. Every day of- your life, my ſon, you muſt bleſs > © 
him in your . we ſhall ſet you the example as long that 
as we live; and you ſhall continue that duty when we will 
ſhall be no more. Will you not? Will you prfmiſe me ther 
to perform this faithfully? 7 5 = 
George. How is it poſſible to neglect it, when the gen- boy, 
tleman has been ſo good to us? but my father ſaid Tho 

yeſterday that we ſhould quit the farm. Are we now to of 
continue in it? | to b 


 Thorowgood, Ves, for ever, my dear boy, for ever. I 
hope in God to ſee my great grandcþildren born in it. 
: | e SGeorge, 


E 
t 


George, (running in tranſports to Martha.) Ob, my {ue 


mother, it is for your ſake that I am moſt Topping 


may now telb it you; this whole night paſt, I adden 

nothing but weep on your account. 
Mr. Parks. And why ſo, Ys ood boy 13 
George, (taking Mr. Parks hy . 4 and 1 lp Blu 


| 2 the window.) Come, Sir, — 1 will tell you the rea- 
ſon: do you ſee, near yonder hedge, an old apple tree 


that has 2 any leaves on it * My mother was fay- 
ing, this ſpring, that ſhe was very ſorry that the froſt 
had jure in 2 much, for ſhe had never eat ſo good 
apples as it 4 in her life, and that the tree was likely 
to die; the next morning, before ſhe was up, my bro- 


ther and I went to pick out the moſt flouriſhing buds we 
could ſee, in order to engraft them on other trees in the 


orchard, that in caſe the old tree ſhould periſh, my mo- 


: * might ſtill have ſome good apples: had we left the 


arm, it would have been a ſad thing; ; ſomebody elſe 


would have come into it, and in tune bave eaten of the 
fruit which we had engrafted. _ 
Mr. Parks, Nothing could be eafier than for you to- 
have taken them with you, and then nobody would have 


benefited by your. labour. 

George. 
no advantage; and though it were, I know very welk 
that we ought not to ſeek an advantage to ourſelves that 


would be a prejudice to our fellow creatures: on the 
eontrary, I ſhould have withes. theme ro - gather good 


fruit from our trees. 
Mr, Parks. Rut did you; not EY now bay, that it 


outs be a fad thing if others ſhould eat the fruit * 


you had e 1 2 
George. Undoubtedly it would be a ſad thing to me, 
that my mather ſhould be deprived of it ; for though L 
with good apples to others, L had much rather my mo- 
ther ſhould have them. 
Mr. Parks, (taking him by the band.) Thou art a good 
boy. » (Seeing Martha impatient to embrace him.) My dear 
horowgood, Jam every hour more and more enamoured 
of e be. children: the only conteſt between ee ſeems 
Wan: am. love tha other eg | 


4 5 . 
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by ſhould I do ſo ? that would have been 


—— ä — — — 1 
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f Thorowgood. There is nothing like love and harmon eh 
in families. ben by Aber had mother were living, Pa 
all my ſtudy, night and day, Was how I ſhould pleafe in 
them beſt, 1 would have carried them on my ſhoulders firs 
in their old age. I am amply rewarded; 1 fee by ex- hal 
perience, whatever we do for our patents is returned by 1 
8 N 'B (11G, e219) Vai BINS me? Wh -_ 

rtha, (to Ge ut Wh is a entine at 
is he not With 4 * 23 lore 18 * no 
eee. He wil not come to dinner. - F = 

Thor og Bat why ſo? | Joy 

George. He has A it into Ae dend to gui his dre 
3 before night: I preſſed him to come home with _ 
me, On g to affiſt him as muchas I could in 'the par 
afte Hoon, but he would not liſten to me. I have breat Th 
enough left, he ſaid, ſhewing me the an of his break- Ge 
faſt ; I fhall dine upon this. | 1 

| 1 borowgood, (with' ſome embtioh.): Excellent lad! 1 be- 7 
cauſe J have not been in the fields to-day; he wants to mu 
do my work. He ſaw us bending under the preffare tha! 
of mis fortune, and he would fain ſupport us by his wor 
frugality and induſtry. George, go baek pray, and tell us 
him that we command him to- return, aud that we ſhall for 
not eat any thing til} he comes. (Turning: to Mr. Parks.) fam 
Ah, Sir, did you but know: Neri you would love him . 
as much w 1 b, dall Soyo "Hot 7 60 and 7 

ather, ina 0 al with w er are 
George to fetch him ? pulls 4 * en eas crac 

2 I will engage, we will ſoon: make him eme. wit] 

ood. Gothen, but do not loiter by the er- had 

Legs "Nor fear; we will run all Ho ye. lte jew. 

s EN E vn. bail es oY of k 
8 dear 
Mr. „ Puts, . Martha. * _ LO 2 


Mr. Parts. Fhorowgood, vou Neri no- idea of the in tl 
emotion that 1 feel this day; I ſee plainly that children the 


ure the choiceſt bleflings'of' heaven? fe | the 
Thorowgood. Yes, when they ate like” ours; wen in- the 

| Aeed they are real bleflings ;- and parents enjoy in them =P, 
a treaſure ineſtimable. O, Sir, you cannot imagine on!) 
how muck the calamities of life are leflened, when our flam 


children: 


— . — 
— 
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ehildren aſſiſt us in f upporting them, (clapping Mr. 
4 Parks on tbe ſhoulder.) Only cheer up your ns ye bets ; 
2 in whatever part of the world your ſon ma 
s firmly believe that he will make our later « ays. * the 


'- happieſt of your” life. et 5 Mint f 

= Mr. Paris. Ah, were * ey ah fil tive ah of) ihe 
WP happy diſpoſition of your children]! But why ſhould 1 
y flatter myſelf with any ſuch vain hopes? No, I have 
a no longer any ſon to comfort me in the decline of life. 
Happy Thorowgood, you may grow old; you will en- 
joy the delight of ſeeing yourfelf revive. in the . chile 


dren to whom you have _—_ birth ng WET 
h - Thorowgood.: Five children did you Thy sir > No ; 
e pardon me, only four. (He recions them on his fingers.) 
Fil The little one that is aſleep behind the curtain, LW | 
Ce George, and Jenny; theſe are all I haves! t v2 
.Þ Mr. Parks.” And the boy, who is in the fields, 
e- Thorowgood, He is not my ſon, thou! ch love him as 
co much as if he were ſo, and 1 have for him all 
re that I could have done for a child of my own; and the 
is . worthy lad is deſerving of all my tenderneſs; be loves 
11 us as much as if we had given him birth; and he works 
$1. — _ Sp as. if he en the eſs 15 en ene | 
+) 7 7. 2832 
-4 Mr. Parks. And where | is ibis famil 7 | 
| Thorowgood, That we are as much rangers to as you 
nd. are; we ſaved his life when he was an infant in the 
0 cradle : my wife ſuckled him, and he has always lived 
= with us. He muſt not have been of common origin: he 


Fo had round his neck a coral, adorned with gold and 
Jewels ; ; and the linen he had on was of the fineſt kinds 
* Vr. Parks. You preſerved his life, you are _norant X 
of his family, and. he is not of vulgar race! Ah, my 
dear Thorowgood, quickly tell me how Ty tell into whe 5 


hands. | 

Thorowgood. It is a melancholy ſtory: we then lived 
he in the north of England; I rented a little farm there on | 
en the banks of a river; it was an excellent fituation, and | 
0 the land yielded abundantly ; no thanks to the care IE 
in- the former tenant though 
Em Mr. Parks. Paſs over theſe —ů pray, and ; 
ine only: tell me all that relates to nn that alone 1 in- N 
zur flames my — 1 1 alan 5 ö 
ren | 2 | 
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. Fn. Well, Sir, to come to the point at once: 
vou muſt know that one night we were rouſed from our 
F at by the water's rufhing inte our bouſe on all fides ; 
we had hardly time to get upon the roof to wait for re- 
lief there; in the morning a boat came to our aſſiſtance: 
the whole country was under water; the river was co- 
vered with the ruins of houſes and furniture, carried 
away by the force of the current. I was endeavouring 
to comfort my wife, who lamented the loſs of our cottage, 
but ſtill more that of her ſon, who was ſtifled in the 
water before we awoke; in the mean time, I ſaddenly 
perceived a cradle, toſſed about in the flood, which was 
running fapidly, and threatening every moment to 
fwallow it up. I could not bear bh fight ; I threw off 
my clothes, and, regardleſs of danger, I plunged into 
the river, ſwimming with all my might towards the cradle. 
1 was driven back ſeveral times, and almoſt exhauſted: 
with fatigue ; but the eries of the child, whieh I heard 
as I approached, inſpired me with frefh ſpirits and vigor: 


in ſhort, after much difficulty and danger, I got up to 


it, and brought it to the bank a good way lower down. 
My wife followed me creeping, more dead than alive, 


along the fide of the river. I preſented the infant to 
her, which continued crying until ſhe gave it the breaſt. 


Poor Martha fancied that ſhe had recovered her loſt 


child. We then made all poſſible enquiries to ſee if we 


could difcover the parents, but we never could get any 


information: our affliction at length ceaſed ;- we conti- 
nued to look upon him as our own ſon. I have related 


the whole ſtory to the boy himſelf a hundred times: I 


concealed it indeed from my own children, to let them 
enjoy the pleaſure of thinking him their brother, and 


to avoid all occafion of jealouſy. E have had him in- 
ſtructed like the reſt. H 


maſter. 


Happened?? 

orowgood.. About fifteen: 
as well as I can remember. But hold, I. can tell you 
to a minute, for I had a memorial drawn up by the 


-* magiſtrate of the place, ſigned by the rector, m_ 
4 . 0 : | ; 


e does his work as well as I 
can myſelf, He talks as if he were reading out of a 
book; and he can read and write as welt as our ſchool- 
Mr. Parks. And how long, pray, may it be fince this 


ears and a few months, 


ſake le 
Tho! 
ſurpri: 
here p 
pared 
you w 
Mar 
with h 
Mr. 
comes 
T hot 
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©: If reſted 1 the people, who were witneſſes of the event. 
ur i When I quitted the country, I took care to carry it 
S$; EW with me. Go fetch it, Martha. ä 
re- Martha. It is here in this little box, with the clothes 
©: and coral which Valentine then had: we have kept them 
o. carefully, and put them by this morning; becauſe, if 
ed you, Sir, had ſold our effects, it would not have been 
ng Wl juſt, that what belonged to the boy, ſhould have gone 
35 ( ⁰ o ag: en 8 
Ne Thorowgood. Fetch them quickly, my dear. Sos 
ily W. Martha, (running to fetch the parcel, and giving it ts 
E There, thy deans” 7 EH HOP 


to Thorowgood, (opening it.) See, Sir. 
off Mr. Parks, (examines the coral, then the mark on the 
nto 


linen, and afterwards exclaims in % oe, It 1s he; it 
af is he himſelf! O gracious God, hait thou then reſtored 
ted my boy! | Ok : 
ard „ (in profound afloniſhment.) What ſay you 
What our Valentine your ſon! O my dear, my 
to ¶ worthy Sir! I fee your whole frame is agitated. (He 
n- takes bis hand, and ſupports bim.) A chair, a Chair, wife, 
Ye, ¶ quickly; he is ready to fall.. 
to Martha, (running to and fro.) I know not what I am 
al. Y about; I am quite befide myſelf. How ſurprized will 
our dear boy be! (A: length ſhe fetches a chair; Tho- 
rowgood makes Mr. Parks fit down, flill holding his hand.) 


= r. Parks. O day for ever bleſſed! to find my ſon, 
nt” my long loſt ſon again! What will be the joy, the 
ated tranſports of my wife ? It is now we ſhall begin to live. 
0 I Jon fead me, Thorowgood, lead me to him. For heaven's 
em 


ſake let me ſee my boy, and preſs him to a father's breaſt. 
Thorowgood. No, Sir, no, with your leave. Joy and 
10” ſurprize would kill my poor Valentine. He will be 
as I Where preſently. Step into this room until I have pre- 
of a Hpared him; he will be the better able to meet you, and 
ool- you will be more compoſed. | : 
oY Martha, (looking out at the.avindow,) Here he comes, 
this with his ſpade on Yis ſhoulder ; look how faſt he walks. 
Mr. Parks, (running to the window.) He comes, he 
ths, eomes; how my. heart beats: let me fly to receive him. 
you i Toros good, (Hopping him.) No, Sir, that would be 
the of ng ſer die to either of you; and this time you * 


tte d > ; 


— 
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let me have my way. (He puts Mr. Parks into the next 
room, who follows bim reluttantly, his eyes till turned ta 


2 BG :& 'N 2 VI. 
Martha, alone. PLE 7 


This event will, perhaps, make me an object of pity. 
Valentine is now become a great man. Who knows if 


he will have any farther regard for us, or whether he 
will not blufh to look on us? (edding ſome tears.) Oh 
if ſuch a thing were to happen, I ſhoul never feel com- 
fort more. 1 have brought him up with ſuch care and 
tenderneſs! I loye him ſo dearly : he was like one of 


* 


my own children. 


Nen GR RN AL 66) Nero 
1 * 1 ' v3 . . BA * A” „ 1 
) Vid Q  TRO S1UGY 613% 36 G1 
% 
4 1 .3...1, Thorowgood, Martha,  \ + 
a 24 * - * « a 22 * Ly 4 * 


Thorowgood, (to Mr. Parks, aubom he leaves in the 
#ther room.) Stay, ſtay here; I will let you know when 
it is time that you ſhould appear. (Seeing Martha in tears.) 
But why this, my dear woman; why in tears??? 
Martba. Ab, my dear, it is through, joy and ſorrow 
bath hat Itweeps e? fen ie e nk 
Thorowgood, How are yau able to reconcile that? 
Martba. 1 am overjoyed that Valentine and his parents 
have at length found each other; but he will be loſt to 
us, and this afflicts me. Oh if he ſhould ever forget us! 
Thorowgood, What an abominable notion you have 


gotten in your head! Ten us, wife! no more than 
5 


we can forget him. I ſee p 


a 


ily, you know but little of 


7 horowgood, Martha, . alentine, George, Jenny, Lucy. 


| Valtntine, (with eagerneſs.) 0 my dear father and 
mother, what tranſports ot joy 1 feel. (Ie lays down his 
ſpade, and runs to embrace them.) Jenny and . 
| | cen 

/ 


5 
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75 telling me what the, landlard bas done for us. 
ih e is the y 2 95 gen tleman? let. me "kiſs. his h r: | 
: and 4 zok him for all his goodneſs. 99 
20 el it nne Lat, *. 
e EE MBR 
Mr. P th Leere RAN J dre George, Jeng, 
| nn 7 SLED i 
17 | Mr. "earl, (4%) ing "in G28 3 Funning 10 "af | dleating 8 
bh round the neck, ), Here, "Tere, m) fon! G you are ö 


h own ſon! My own fleſh and b od! NV love, my nie, 
n- my a 


all. | 
d 7 Boroyigedd. Do 'n not 0 aththhed, (Vilas; ; it is o 


of it is true: he is your fat er. 
Palentine, (in de amazement, POD * avith an afeniſhed 
eye Mr. Parks, Thorozgood, and Marth ha 'by ; turns * he fin 
ALA ſpeak, but his tongue refuſes its offce.) 


Martha. Yes, my 92 00 boy, al has now been elch F TE 


this g gentlema ſteen 178A "has bewalled our 

| 1618, i and nol we n be, weep 75 yd u- e 5 
3 genie, 7 3 POT; 455 fs ſon!. 'You'r m "fa. 
the ther!” Wi Break 5 0 Ne that” are round him, throws. 
3) bimſetf at his aber e cla 5 them, and imprints a 


thouſand 4E, on. his haunts, Mr. Parks claſps his on 
round the nec, and reclines his head upon him : they. remain 
awhile it 2027 _pof e, Hen, and drowoned- in tears.) 

Mr. Pn '(raifing 0 Dad little.) All-gracious al- 
mighty God e returns mall T make thee for thy 
goodneſs ? N 


to Valentine. x have poured out Mppfieatione to heaven 
u5* W: thouſand times, that I might learn to whom I was 
8 indebted for life; and I have received it from you, who 


of have now reſtored life by. your benignant goadneſs to 
* 0 choſe who preſerved mine. What powerful motives are 
theſe to enereaſe filial piety,” and to ſtimulate all my 
forts, | that 1 may merit your: tenderneſs by the moſt. 
| Wrcalous' duty and affection. 
ye. Mr. Parks, My heart already tells me how worthy 
3 
thou art of my love. Yes, m my ſon, my dear, my only 
and Won, this heart has been always full of thee. But thy 
his mothes.t h Nabe gal the not feel at eu off 
Ave hes! EL 3 


4 i 15 4 4 1725 4 > T3 A 3 


Þf y 
8 


— —— — . ˙ . AA 
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Vialzitiae. Ah, lead me to her, I entreat you. How I 
long to throw myſeif at her feet, and claſp her in my 
Arms. BULL „ % 1 : AFS 4 . LAT LUST 
. Mr. Parks, Come then, my ſon, I reproach. myſelf 
for every moment that I. delay her happineſs. Let us 
run; let us fly. OED CS: 
:  Thoronwgood, (Hopping them, and holding both by the hand.) 

- * Confider what you are about: will you break the good 

lady's heart by exceſs of joy? No, no, it ſhall not be 

_ _, fo; firſt let us drink a gl 5 of wine to ſtrengthen our 


minds and bodies, otherwiſe we ſhall all be wrong; 1 
1 will then go and break the matter diſtantly to 15 
1 and prepare hex for the interview with her ſon. Ah, 


I Valentine, how happy you will be to know ber! 

| | Valentine. | ſhall fee en to- d: 

i long dreaded that I ſhould never have that comfort! 
| It is impoſſible to expreſs the tenderneſs that I already feel 
— dE De es 5 
iP . Martha. And, Valentine, will you always love me? 
1 Valentine. Will I love vou! 1 will always call you 
x mother as well as her. If ſhe brought me into life, did 
not you cheriſh it with the milk of your boſom, after 
my a father had preſerved it? What muſt have be- 


hath been propert than I ſhall ever be able to repay. 
Mr. Parks. Say not ſo, my child. Ah, though it 
were to coſt me half of my fortune, I am reſolved that 
theſ worthy pep ne e t 
rowgood, (haſtily interrupting him.) Twill not ſuffer 


— 


ſhip with that of my lady and Valentine, will be our 
bel reward. I defy you, with all your riches, to give 
us any thing equal to that. But why do we longer 
delay fitting down to table? Come, fit Valentine here 

| beſide his father. Yes, I underſtand you; Martha ſhall 
be near you ; the good creature loves you ſo tenderly ! 
(Seeing Martha drying her eyes with her apron.) Come, 
wife, don't be fooliſh. Why thoſe tears? we are not 
deed he would be loſt to us, and we ſhould: have reaſon 
ta lament him. N 3 


Jays 


e her then to-day, after having fo 


come of me but for yougboth ? Your kindneſs to me 


you. to ſay another word on this ſubjeQ z your friend - 


loſt to one another; were he a worthleſs lad, then in- 


Falentine, (dooking tenderly at Mr. Parks.) You ſee 
them, father: have I not reaſon to love them? (He 


—at—U— ũU— — —— ——ͤ—— ——E——2— hdr Bet A; th. 
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lays hold of Martha's hand, who can no longer refrain her 


tears, and hides her face, whilff Valentine is careſſing her 
1008 ERR FRY. 

 Thorowgood. Well, ſhall we have an end of this? the 
one 18 as great-a fool as the other. Come, Martha, .to 
divert Age ſeat the children, and bring us ſome 
Tue (hilt Martha is engaged, he turns to 127 Parts,) 

told you, Sir, juſt now, tbat virtue never failed of a 
reward; here you ſee a proof of it. You had ſcarcely 
performed a good action, before you were inſtantly recom- 
penſed for it. Vou gave us property that was no longer 
ours, and we have given you an only ſon, whom you 
had conſidered as lod. (He gets up, and addreſſing bin- 


£1 


| elf to George, Feuny, and Lucy, who during this whole 
Scene remain filent, with their eyes continually fixed en Mr. 


Parks or Yalentine,) And you, my children, hence learn 


never to deſpair of heaven or yourſelves. When a flood, 
fifteen years ago, ſwept. away my cottage, Providence 


Sure FE at the ſame time, the means of requiting one 
ay the man who'was deſtined to be my benefactor. This 
day, when the effects of an unfavourable ſeaſon ſeemed 
to rhreaten me with hopeleſs deſtruction, it has on the 
contrary reeſtabliſhed my little fortune. God makes uſe. 
of every thing to reward thoſe who do their duty. It is 
from two of the moſt dreadful. ſcourges, that we have 
derived our good fortune: let this be à leſſon to you all 
your, lives! When a man acts right, though misfortune 
ſhould perſecute him, though the lightning ſhould flaſh 


round his head, and thunder ſhake every bg about 
him, ſo long as he has no reproach to make to himſelf, 


he remains firm as a rock; ('/tri4ing the table) or if he 
falls for a moment, he riſes up again with new vigour— 
a glaſs of wine, Sir. (He takes up the bottle and fills 
round.) It is that we may all drink your health. 
Martha. With the utmoſt pleaſure. 
 Thorowgood., Valentine, you alone can call him father 
with your lips; but we all ſay the ſame in our hearts as 
well as you.—To your health, Sir, 
Valentine. To your health, "erty Bala 1c 
Mr. Parks, (with tears in his. ears.) I thank you, my 
dear boy; 1 thank you all, my children. How ſweer 
is the name of father! (He drinks,) No wine erer taſted . 
fo exquiſitely to mee” „„ 


vol. 11. Thorows 
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© Thorowgood, (gayly.) Nor to me, therefore I will re- 


pleniſh to you now, Valentine. Hear what 1 ſay: though 
you are now become a great perſon, I will never ſuffer 
you to be called by any other name in my cottage. By 
calling you-ſo, we ſhall be more ſenſible that you till 
. dwell in our hearts. 1 SOS 
Falentine. And wherever I go if I ſhall meet you, I 
ſhall addreſs you by the name of father. 


 Thorowgood, (pr, Ns his hand; all drink to the health 
Valentine.) But now I think of it, Sir: we related 
to you in what manner we found your ſon, it is now 
your turn to.tell us how you loſt him. f 


c 


N 


when a war broke out, and I received orders to proceed 


with my regiment to the Weſt-Indies: my wife, notwith- 


ſtanding al 'entreaties, would accompany me in that 


Jong and dangerous voyage, after giving birth to this. 
dear boy, the only one that we have left. I had an uncle, 


a dignitary of the church, who lived near Durham; the 


. Infant was conſigned. to a nurſe in his neighbourhood, 
that he might have an eye to him, and give us informa- 
tion about him. I received no account the three firſt 
years of my abſence, Uneaſy. at ſo long a ſilence, I 


wrote to ſome friends in London: the moſt zealous of 


them viſited the place, whence he acquainted me, that 
ſoon after my departure, a ſudden inundation had ra- 
waged the country, that my uncle had fallen a victim to 
his intrepid exertions T Sis calamitous occaſion, that 
the houſe. of the nurſe had been ſwept away by the 
flood, and that my fon periſhed with her; this dreadful 
news oppreſſed me with ſorrow, and almoſt broke my 
wite's heart. At my return to England I was reſtrained 


from making any reſearches which appeared uſeleſs, 


leſt my ill ſucceſs ſhould revive thoſe bitter. ſorrows 
which time had ſomewhat alleviated. „ 
* Thoroawgood. What for fix years that I have been your 


tenant, and might have put an end to Jour grief! I 
ſuffered Iau to 


Mall never forgive myſelf for having ſu 
pine ſo long. Toden told you of m berping 
did you never mention your forrows to me? 


Mr. Parks. Could T have thought that you alone 


were capable of terminating them! And befides, F mult 


Mr. Parks. Moſt willingly, my friend, as the recital 
can no longer diſtreſs me: I had been married a year 


confeſs, 
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confeſs, that I endeavoured all in * power to baniſn 
theſe ſad reflections from my mind. 1 was particularly 
fearful of reviving them in the company of my wife. 
This very morning, when you wanted to talk about 
your children, don't you recolle& how cautiouſly I en- 
deavoured to turn the converfation to other ſubjects ?.. 
Valentine, (throwing himſelf into his father's 2 
O my dear father, with what boundleſs affection I 
ſhall ever love you to obliterate the remembrance of ſo 
man ß VV 
Mr. Parks, (embracing him.) Let us mention them ne 
more, fince their ſource is at an ende. 
 Thorowgood. Do not flatter yourſelf with that expec- 
tation, Sir; he will make you ſhed tears as long us you 


live, but they will be tears of oY age „Vou are far © 
hen 


from knowing him yet ſufficiently, you have 
obſerved all his excellent qualities, he will become a 
thouſand times dearer to you. How happy it makes me 
to ſee you both ſo worthy of each other! 

Mr. Parks, It is to your inſtructions, my worthy | 


> 


friends, that I am indebted for his merit: it was under 
you he learned to reliſh ſentiments of honour and vir- 
tue. I have the comfort to find him exactly ſuch as I 


would wiſh to have formed him myſelf. . Ah, how ſhall 
I be able to reward you as I ought? . © .* 


Thorowgood. Reward us! Oh, that he has done long 1 
time ſince; Valentine himſelf has taken care of that. 


Night and day he bas laboured all in his power for our 
benefit. Do you imagine that without his care and 


toil, our fields would have proſpered as they have done? 


Mr. Parks, You will have a heavy loſs then in loſing 
his afhſtance ? '* | * 2 

Martha. Alas, it is the ſatisfaction of his ſociety that 
we ſhall have moſt cauſe to regret. 1 | 


Valentine. No, father, it is but right to tell you of 


what they perhaps would conceal: len they might again 
0 


* 


intereſt your generoſity of heart, all my efforts were due 


o 


to them for their care and tenderneſs to me in my infant 
Fears, and I had no merit in working for them; but as in- 
duſtrious as they are, my hands were neceſſary to them: 
if they loſe my aſſiſtance, it is my duty to make them a 


compenſation ; there is but one, met 


od: luckily it de- 
050.5 488,2 * 2 Wn 
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pends on the firſt favour I have to ſolicit at your hands, 
And you will not ſurely, refuſe me in this joyful: and 
happy moment; will. you, father? r 
Mr. Parts. No, my ſon; ſpeak out: aſk; there is no- 
thing that you have not a right to obtain, 5 
Valentine. Well then, 1 entreat you to give them thoſe 
lands for me, ſince J am no longer co ff in cultivating 


them. | ; bs 1 | a 
\., Therowwgood, (paſſionately.) What ſay'ſt thou, Valen- 
T5 e 3 


_ Mr. Parks, What dees he ſay? Ah, what fills my 


gratitude. Ves, my ſon, now am I certain of ſoon 
poſſeſſfing thy affection, ſince I ſee thee ſo ſenſible of 
the tenderneſs that thoſe worthy prope had for you. 
_Thorowgood, receive this farm from the hands of our 
ſon. I will not rob him of the joy that he feels in 
beſtowing it upon you, I will only add for myſelf and 


* 


my wife, the tenement that Humphries occupies, which 


* 


is yours from this moment. 


Typoroavgood. Forbear, Sir, pray forbear; ſpare us; do 
not quite overwhelm us. How ſhall we be ever capable 
of diſcharging our obligations? you will make us un- 
grateful in ſpite of ourſelves. | ; 2 


of the joy with which I receive the preſent that you have 

made me. ls not a fon a thouſand times more valuable 
than the lands that I leave you? Speak; anſwer me. 
Would you give your own for any ſuch conſideration? 

. Thorowgood, Vou have always the art to confound 

and filence me, therefore I will leave you to act as you 


neſs. (He turns to Martha.) This morning we were un- 
able, my dear, to pay half our debts, and now we over- 
flow with, riches. O my children, I may now die 


without being anxious about you; and whilſt I loſe you, 
Valentine, I fee you provided with a father worthy of 


vou! I am afraid my poor brains will be turned with ex- 
ceſs of joy. PE. | 1 e 


Mr. Parks, Come, Thorowgood, drink a glaſs of wine 


J...... EET: . 
Thorowgood.. An excellent motion, and I will ſecond 
it. (Aﬀeer filling the glaſs round, he gets up, takes off his 


haty 


— — — mn 


heart with rapture, as it proves to me that he is full of 


Mr. Parks.” Do not then begin to be ſo, by robbing me 


pleaſe : it would be criminal in us to combat your kind- 
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hat, aud twwirls it round his head,) Come, wife, come, 
children. (Sceing George, Lucy, and Fenny, afraid io tate 
their glaſſes,) Come, | ſay, this is a glaſs of gratitude ; 
you muſt all drink it up. Yes, Martha, notwithſtanding 
all your nods and winks, they muſt do it. Py ARS 4 
Martha. But, my dear, I am afraid | 
Thorowgood, <(interrupting her.) So much the better, 
my dear; I wiſh them to feel it in their heads, that they - 
may always remember this great day. Let them drink 
ny to the health of our benefator. When they 
ſhall hereafter reflect on all that he has done for them, 
they will give him back, for every drop of wine, a thou- 
ſand tears of gratitude and tenderneſs. Excuſe them, 
good Sir, they are not yet of an age to comprehend the 
boundleſs extent of your favours ; but let them grow. 
up: as long as they live, you ſhall be bleſſed by them 
and their children. = | Earth NIELS 
I dare anſwer for them:1 know their 


* 


Falentine. Yes, 


excellent hearts. O, my dear little ſiſters, and you my 
brother, I ſhall never forget your kindneſs to me. (He 
embraces them.) Father, you will permit me to huſband 
my pocket-money, and fave what I can to give them to 
ſettle , ˙ ⏑s 4 oh CALI 
Mr. Parks, Gently, Sit; I pray don't offer to en- 
croach on my privileges. I juſt now engaged for Jenny's 
wedding clothes. VF [9 
Valentine. Well then, George and Lucy ſhall fe my 
care. Don't you conſent, my dear mother? (Martha 
Preſſes his hand, and anſwers only with tears.) Fatner - 
Thorowgood, won't you give your voice too) 
T horowgood. How could I deny you what ſeems to 
give you fo much pleaſure ? \es, I agree to it for you 
as much as for myſelf, I ſtipulate, however, one con- 
dition, which 1 ſhall propoſe to Mr. Papgks. sas. 
Mr. Parks, Let us hear What it is. ag? 
 Thorowgood, You have often told me that you and my 
lady wiſhed for a little retreat in theſe parts, to paſs the 
ſummer in. The neighbouring land is to be ſold: you 
may buy it, and build a lodge to your own mind; by 
theſe means we ſhall have you near us for half the year. 
I would lay my life that Valentine would grow-melan- 
choly, if he were to be always cooped up in the city. 
Mr. Parks, What ſay you to this, my ſon? 


; ; 1 
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Valentine. I ſhould be heartily glad of it, I muſt own; 


J like dearly the air of the country. 
Mr. Parks, (with a ſmile.) Be it ſo then. You ſee, 
Thorowgood, I am more ready to comply with your de- 
_ fire than you were with mine | 1 
-  Thorowgood. Becauſe there is ſome difference; but I 
have not done: the ground is extenſive enough to allow 
good gardens. Look at me, Sir. You. do not yet know 
all that I am capable of doing: I was formerly a gar- 
dener, and have not yet forgotten my old trade. I take 
upon myſelf to lay out the garden in ſuch a manner, 
* people ſhall come far and near to view it as a curi- 
TA eg | 
George, Iwill undertake to dig the canals and trenches, 
to make the terrace, and plant the trees of your walk. 
Martha. And I and my girls will make the borders, 

and plant them with flowers. | „ | 

. Fenny. We will take the fineſt that we have in our own 
garden. 5 NE, . : 

| Lucy, ( faripping about.) Oh, when ſhall we go to work? 

| Mr. Park hat do Ar mean, my friends? I muſt 
| ur till your grounds, whilſt you are at work in my 
garden. 1 5 
l T horowgood. I gueſſed that you would ſtill be. ſo un- 
kind as to oppoſe me. Hear me, Sir; we ſhall be more 
expedinous in our work; and beſides, the beſt time for 
working in your garden is preciſely the ſeaſon when 
there is ſcarcely any thing to be done in the fields. 
Though Valentine be now a perſon of conſequence, ſtill 
I hope that he will not refuſe his affiſtance ; his hands 
axe uſed to the management of the ſpade ; and to work 
for you will be. the greateſt pleaſure to im. Only let 
us have our own way: every one will work cheerfully, 

and the whole, will be finiſhed before you have time to 


think about it. But here comes the worthy Humphries. 


What does he want? (He gets up, runs and takes him 5 
r 


- 
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SCENE MIL. 
- Ar. Parks Thorowgood, 8 Hunßbria, J. alin 
| 85 eee Jon eye © - 


4A 


Fee. 1 come to know, Thorowgood, whether 
you are pleaſed with your cows. 

Thor otugood. Ah, my dear neighbour, I am much: 
more ſo. that we can ſtill be mie your return com- 
pletes my day's joy. Come and fit down with us. I 
will Oi you in the company. of the beit man upon 
eart 


x Ame, (advancings) What do I ſee !:our landlord 
ere 
Mr. Parks, (with a ſmile.) No, Humphries, I am no 
longer an Thing 8 ou but plain Mr. Parks; there iy 
your preſent landlord, (pointing to Thorowgood.). 
Humphries. What, 1 is it ſo, Thorowgood ? | 
Thorowgood, Yes, my friend, it is even ſo : but ric 
as I am, we ſhall not be leſs familiar than we have been. 
Humphries. I am at a loſs to comprehend W 
Thorowgood. I believe you; it would puzzle many 
more. We rarely meet with a man ſo generous as our 
landlord; but the ſhort of the matter is, that I am 
now, through his favour, the maſter of this farm and 
of your tenement, _ 
Ur. Parks. It is true; 1 have ju now given bim the 
entire property in it. | 
Humphries. Well, | Thorowgood, E give you. Joy of 
your good fortune, with all my heart: and Iam neither 
envious nor jealous of it. 1 hope that you will be as 
good a landlord to me as Mr. Parks has been. N 
Thorowgood. Ah, my friend, how happy am I that I 
now have it in my power to acknowledge your -honeſty 
to me this morning! Confider what vou would have 
| 2 by following the advice of a bad man; for two 
ba Itry cows, which you might have retained, you would 
. ou as valuable my 5 little. fortune would 


have 
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have made you mad with envy and rage. On ſeeing me 
the owner of your tenement, you would have been in 
continual dread of being 1 out by me through re- 
venge. That idea would have embittered your life; inſtead 
of that, you have now in me a friend, that will Rand by 
vou on all occaſions. It will give me the greateſt pleaſure 
to ſerve you. I can begin this moment. I return you the 
two cows you ſept me, and 1 hold you —_— cc Pay- 
ing any rent for two years. 

(Humphries, ftruck awith aftoniſhment , cannot utter 6 a word, * 
and flares at him open mouthed.) 5 

Mr. Parts. I thought nothing could have enereaſed the 
pleaſure J felt in conferring favours upon you; but the uſe 
you now make of them, enhances-and ſweetens my joy be- 


3 32 5 any thing that ever 1 experienced before. 19 Praſer 


is hand.) 

;*- m0 Ah, Sir, it would ill-become me to profit by a 

your fayours, and not benefit likewiſe by your example. 
.1s you that have enabled me to oblige my neighbour; or 
I thank you for this additional pleaſure. 
| Humphries, (recovering himſelf, and taking Thorowgood by the 
| band.) Ab, my friend, how ſhall I become worthy of your | 
—— nothing pains me ſo much as that I have 1 it not in | 
"ant to ſhew my gratitude, 

d. What do you ſay, Humph pries! God preſerve 
me — 2 ſervice to others with the view of having it 
returned! TO do good 3 is a wonderful thing, that carries 
along with it its beſt reward. 

Humphries. Heaven will bleſs you in your wife, your chil- 
dren, and all your undertakings; and for my part, I ſhalt 
never think of you bnt with eyes :overflowing with the ten- 
dereſt tears. I already wiſh you happier than myſelf. I am 


only jealous of one thing; it is of the honour that Mr. 


Parks has done you in dining with you, Hear me; I have 
a fat lamb that I was going 'to fell; it ſhall now ferve to 

ot our friendſhip. Mr. Parks, you Martha, and your | 

children, muſt all come and eat part of it to-morrow, 
T horewgood, J like the motion _ will, WRAY do 25 | 

ſay, Sir? | | 

| 2 r. Parks. 1 Ready nothing this ay. 

Thorowgood. Nor I, truly. This has: tem a apc 

| tay, opens, < My wite and 1 are obliged to yum 'this 
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Young Anthony. was paſling one, Jan before the door 
of a gentleman's houſe, when a ſervant perceiving him, 
called him into the courtyard, and aſked him, if he 
was diſpoſed to earn lix-pence. Ves, with all my dent, 
anſwered the poor child: What muſt I do for that? 

Servant. You mult take one of our dogs, put a tone 
round his neck, and throw him into the river. 

Anthony. Poor thing! Why do you want to kill bim > 

* Has he bit any body? | 
| Servant. No, that is not the caſe : vou mall ſee the 
reaſon preſently. 

So ſaying, he conducted Anthony! into the table, and, 
ſhewed him in a corner, lying upon a wiſp of ſtrawz a 
little dog that ſeemed juſt expiring : his hair was all 

fallen off, and his whole body ſeemed to be coperrd with 
a horrible mange. 1 

Anthony. Oh, the poor creature l He is in a very bad 
way indeed. 

Servant. And for that reaſon my Lady wiſhes to be rid 
of bim: there are other dogs in the; houſe, and ſhe is 

25 afraid that they may catch his diforder, If you have a; 
| G 5 mind 
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moment to town; but to-morrow ſhall tell you wonders 1 
that will delight and ſurprize you, and * — will ſhew 14 
you more clearly, that the virtue which re un- 1 
ſhaken in ee Auras receives its reward, uo 118 
ANTH ba Y AN D H IS DOG., . Il 

' NTHONY was | hs fn 565 a poor 3 a very. 45k 
honeſt man, but ſo extremely poor, that he ſcarcely - THT 
poſſeſſed any thing 1 in the world beſides the few tools of T1088 

| buſbandry with which he earned a miſerable ſubſiſtence, 12 
His wife was lately dead, after a lingering illneſs, which. | wal 
s had been the ruin of his atfairs. The grief that he felt FN 
on this occaſion would have broken his heart, had he Wy tt 
not poſſeſſed the conſolation of having fill an only: ſons. 1 
whom he loved exceedingly, as the child was gentle 1 
and ſincere, and in every zelpect endowed; with the molt Wo 
amiable and happy diſpoſition. 1 
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miad to earn your fix-pence, you have only to take kim 

ahd * him. 1 would not touck' him myſelf for five 
unds. 

1 But why throw him! into the river ? Pothaps 

he may be cured. 

Servant. There is no likelihood that he will ever re- 
cover it. My lady's doctor has given him over. 

Anthony. Well, no matter, ſtill one may try. 

Servant; With all my beart : Do what you wal with 
him, provided you rid us of him. 

Anthony, But ſhall I have the fix-pence ? 

Servants Ah! you mind the main chance I ſee, 

Anthony. 1 do not aſk it for myſelf, but for the poor 
dog. It I was rich, I could do without it, but I 
am far from it: I have not always bread enough for 
_ © myſelf, and he ſhould not want while he is ſo il. 

_ © Servant. Come, it is a bargain 7 here is your ſix - pence. 

Anthony ſaw an old baſket that ſeemed to be thrown 
carelefily- about the ſtable, and aſked the ſervant to let 
him have it: he laid the dog in it upon a wiſp of ſtraw, 
and haſtened to his fathers who was at work in a field 
at ſome diſtance. : 

As be went he turned his eyes now and then on the 
baſket. - The diſguſting appearance of his patient almoſt 
made him fiek, but at the fame time it excited his pity. 
Poor little creature, ſaid he, you muſt be in great pain, 
Ah! I'with I may be ſo lucky as to make you well: 
Kowever, take my word for it, whether you live or die, 
] ſhall never throw you into the river. 

His firſt eare was to buy a ſmall hot roll, of which 
he moiſtened the ſoft part to make it the nicer; but all 
that the poor dog could: do was to lick it with the tip 

of his tongue: however this refreſhment, ſmall as it 
was, ſerved to keep vp the ſtrength of the fick animal, 
and the hopes of his little doctor. 

Anthony's father was going to ſcold Kim: for not 
bly g Dome out ſooner : but when he learnt what it 
was that had detained him, inſtead of being angry with 
hie ſon, he was delighted to ſee. that he had ſo com- 

jionate a heart, and he kiſſed him for his good- nature. 

Near the field where he was at work there was a plea- 


fläant meadow; thither Anthony carried the little doy, 


Muddering with I work laid him- at the foot-of-a 


** | A 
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tree to baſk in the ſun. His diſorder proceeded only 
from à ſuperabundance of humours,. occaſioned by the 
great quantity of food with which he had been uſuallyx 

Kuffed. As ſoon as the ſun had revived him a little, he 
crawled about the meadow, ſearching by his ſmell for 
thoſe herbs. which inſtinct pointed out to him as proper 
for his cure: he had ſcarcely eaten them before they 
relieved him conſiderably. Anthony quitted his work 
for a moment to ſee how his dog went on: he was ſur- 

rized not to find him in the place where he had ſet 
ny and ſtill more rejoiced to ſee him upon his legs: 


he took care to carry him to the fame-meadow for eight 


or ten days ſucceflively, at the end of which the poor 
animal was completely recovered. He had never had 
fo good an appetite in his life as then. Anthony's.fix- 
| pence was long fince ſpent in feeding him while fiek, 
but now that he ſaw him reeſtabliſned in perfect health, 
he did not grudge to ſhare his own bit of bread with 
him. He had given him the name of Bonny, and per- 
ceived with ſatisfaction that Bonny grew handſomer every 
day. His eyes, before ſo dull and languid, now ſparkled 
with new life: his limbs recovered their uſual nim- 
bleneſs, and very ſoon. his coat became as ſleek and 
as ſoft as velvet, and withal as white as the ſnow, when 
its virgin hue is heightened by the dazzling beams of 
the ſun. 8 n Se Ye OI EOS 
The lady to whom he had originally belonged did 
not fail to hear very ſoon of his recovery and reſtored 
beauty: ſhe fent her footman to offer Anthony two 
guineas if he would let her have him again. Oh! no, 
replied Anthony, to the meſſenger; my lady would ſen- 
tence him to be throw into, the river again if he 
ſhould happen to fall ſick, but I will never forſake him. 
| What are your two guineas in compariſon to the plea- 
ſure that 1 have in ſeeing him faithful and affectionate 
to me? We are too fond of each other, ever to part. 
Anthony was in the right. He would not have given 
his dog for an empire, but in return his dog would not 
have quitted him for the greateſt monarch upon earth. 
He conſtantly followed his maſter, or elſe friiked before 


bim, performing a thouſand little gambols to amuſe him. 


| Whenever Anthony, after helping his father, to dig, 
quitted his ſpade for a moment, and fat down under the 
. G6 hedge 


— 


— 
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+ hedge t0 take a flight repaſt, he had only te make a 
fignal, Bonny forgot all his pwn pleaſures, and ran to 


bim full ſpeed: there ſtanding upon his hinder legs, 
and wagging his tail to expreſs his joy, he took from 
Anthony's own lips the half of each bit of bread that he 


put into bis mouth. Anthony was often obliged to put 


up with a thouſand wants, but he was never a whit the 
ſadder on that account; his little fourfooted friend con- 
tinued to give him new amuſement every day, and kept 
him. always in ſpirits. ood i ot en 14 arty 

Alas! he was ſoon to experience a great affliction. 


— 


At the end of autumn the little boy fell dangerouſly ill: 


his father laid gut what money he had ſaved from 


his earnings, in procuring his ſon the medicines that were 


indiſpenſably neceſſary tor his diſorder. This ſorrow- 
ful pittance was ſoon exhauſted; he then recollected 
the conſiderable ſum which had been offered Anthony 
by the lady for his dog: two guineas were to him 4 


treaſure in his preſent circumſtances. He - reſolved; 


therefore, to mention this propoſal again to his ſon, but 


ſcarcely had he heard it before he cried out never, never, 
and his fever redoubled the agitation which ſo painful 


an idea excited in his mind. . bore. aan 

In the mean time his diſorder grew worſe every day; 
violent fits of the cholic came on in addition to his fever, 
and increaſed his pains conſiderably. The anguiſh that 
he ſuffered extorted the moſt piercing eries — him, 
and occaſioned him to twiſt his body, and roll himſelf 
upon his wretched mat for hours ſucceſſively. On theſe 
occaſions his little dog would come and crouch cloſe by 
him, and fix his eyes on him with the moſt ſignificant 


air of compaſſion, as if he would have ſaid, Ah! my 
dear maſter, I pity thee! Anthony, on the other hand, 


would look at him with reciprocal tenderneſs; and when 


would come and lick off from his burning cheeks. 


humane. This gentleman, hearing of the boy's ſiek- 


his pains allowed him to ſpeak, My dear Bonny, he would 
jay, I muſt ſoon leave you: Alas! L ſaved your life, 

and you, poor creature, can give me no relief. Saying. 

theſe words, he would ſhed a flood of tears, which Bonny. - 


There lived a gentleman in the neighbourhood, of 4 
name of Dennifon, who was both very rich and very 


neſs, and the father's extreme poverty, came banale . 


ANTHONY AND HIS DOG. 13 
viſit them, in order to aſſure himſelf of the truth of the 


accounts that he had heard concerning the , and at the 


ſame time to relieve their diſtrefssk· ES 
When this excellent gentleman came to the labourer”s 
cottage, little Anthony was in a moſt violent fit of his 
diſorder; his father ſat eloſe by him overwhelmed with 
grief. Hunger gave him no concern, though he had 


for ſeveral ys before lived upon very {light nouriſh» 


ment, barely ſufficient to keep him alive. The fight of 
his ſon's ſufferings hindered him from attending to his 
own. He endeavoured to comfort him by kind and 
ſoothing words, and with his arm ſupported the child's 
drooping head, while the little dog ſtanding over him 
moaned piteouſly, and ſtrove by a thouſand fond tricks 
to:catch: a look fromihis-maſter;\ {55 245 97 557 opp 
Mr. Denniſon ſtood ſome time at the cottage door 
contemplating this ſad picture. At length he advanced 


* 


towards them, and was already at the foot of the bed be- 


fore they perceived him, or even before the dog turned to 
bark at his approach; and when Anthony and his father 


lifted up their aſloniſhed eyes they ſaw his ſwimming in 


tente n kun 23-31 | 17 5-1 | | 
My good friends, ſaid Mr. Denniſon, I am ſorry to 


ſee you in this melancholy fituation: I am told, Anthony, 
that you are not able to furniſh the expence of ſupport- 


ing your ſon as he ſhould be in his illneſs. That is only 
within theſe two days, anſwered the father: till then I 
have been able to give my child bread, but now there 
is nothing left in this poor cabbin that I can part with 


for his ſupport, unleſs 1 ſell the wretched mattreſs that 


he lies on. | | VR _ 
At theſe words little Anthony ſtretched out his trem- 
bling hand. upon his dog, and fighed heavily, 2 
Poor child, ſaid Mr. Denniſon, do not be uneaſy; I 
will take care of you. Anthony, continued he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the father, your cabbin is damp, and 
it will de your ſon no good to remain here while he is 
ill. Will you truſt him with me? 1 will take him home 
with me and have him cured. Truſt him, with you, 
Sir? Ves, that I will, and thank you for your gene- 
roſity. It reſtores both of us to life again. e 
Mr. Denniſon repeated his promiſe, and ſqueezing 
the little * hand affectionately, he took his 
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_ faintly endeavouring to diſperſe the 
of his melancholy. As to the faithful Bonny, his coun- 
. tenance was fully expreſſive of the moſt * ng ſatis- 
dup, and his 


f to time opene | 
Thanks to the 8 of Mr. Denniſon, and the 


— 


ſoon cured. During the whole time that he was confined 
to his bed, his faithful Bonny kept him company: it was 
in vain that they would invite him to take a turn in the 
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and went home to give orders for Anthony's reception. 
In half an hour after came a ſtout footman, who, wrapping 
up little Anthony in a good. warm coverlet, carried him 

in his arms to Mr. Denniſon's houſe: his father followed 


him, with a countenance in which ho _ = joy ſeemed 
ong ſettled traces 


faction: he 1 along, with his head he 
eyes conſtant] ly fixed on his young maſter, who from time 
his covering a little to have a look at him. 


care of an able phyſician, little Anthony's illneſs was 


— if it were only for the ſake of the air; he would 


quit his maſter's chamber. All the ceremony that he 


uld vouchſafe even to Antbony's father was to attend 
— when he was going away, as far as the firſt ſlep 
of the ſtairs; then all at once he wheeled about, and 
came ſcampering into the room, and making a thouſand 
capers round the boy's bed. 
At the end of a fortnight little Anthony was able to 


ſet out for his father's. Mr. Dennifon had given him 
new clothes from head to foot. Any one elſe would 


have found it difficult to know him in his new finery, 
but the eyes of Bonny were not to be deceived, and it 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed how great was his joy when he 
ſaw his maſter walk out to the fields, and could friſk 
and gambol about him at his eaſe once more. 

The firſt word that old Anthony ſpoke when his ſon 
came home, was the name of Mr. Denniſon. Oh! my 


1 dear child, ſaid he, had it not been for that worthy 


man I ſhould have loſt you for ever: you fee how happy 


the has made us: What ſhall we do to prove. our Ni 
tude to him? 


Oh! father, 1 have alreudy thought of that, but I 


can talk no more upon the ſubject at preſent; and, fo 


faying, he turned away his face to hide the.1 rears that 


guſhed from his eyes. 


He went to bed very early, yet fleep u was a ranger 
to his eye-lids; he did nothing but toſs about in his 


bed, and ſigh heavily the whole night. "—® 


Next 
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Text morning his father aſked him what way he pro- 


Poſed to acquit his obligation to Mr. Denniſon: the 


poor boy had not power to anſwer him, but pointed 


with his fingers to Bonn 


He immediately put fb new cloaths on and went out, 


but it was viſible, from the inward ſtruggles which this 
effort of reſolution coſt him, that his whole ſtock of 


courage. was exerted to put it in practice. Bonny ac- 


' companied him; he had never been ſo playful as that 


day: he friſked about with ſuch ſportive agility as to 


attract the looks of every me ak Many envied little 


Anthony the happinefs of poſſeſſing ſo handſome a dog; 
but the more joy and vivacity he thewed, the more was 
Anthony dejected and melancholy. Ah! ſaid he, you 
would not be fo full of ſpirits if you knew that we are 
going to part for ever: I choſe rather to bear my illneſs 
than ſell you to procure myſelf medicines; I would 
ſooner have died: but now I muſt give you up to another, 
unleſs I chuſe'to ſhew myſelf ungrateful. Ah! my 
poor Bonny, my pour Bonny! © 1 8 
In the midft of theſe melancholy reflections he found 
himſelf before Mr. Denniſon's houſe ; he crofled the court- 
yard, and entering requeſted admiſſion to that gentleman, 
who happened to be in the parlour. While he ſtood in 


the hall his heart throbbed ſo violently, that he was in- 


debted to the accidental delay of 4 few moments (owing 
to Mr. Denniſon's being otherwiſe engaged) for the re- 
covery of his ſpirits. At length being called for, he 
took Bonny up in his arms, and entered the parlour. 
Worthy Sir, cried he, at the ſame time ſobbing violently, 
I owe you my life: I have nothing that I can offer you 
in return but my poor dog: here I have brought him, 
Sir : it 1s not without regret that I give him to you; but 
you would make me ſtill more u Eber by refuſing to 
accept him. | e ee 

Mr. Denniſon had a heart ſuch as all men ſhould have 
who with their own happineſs, or that of their neighbours. 


The ingenuous difcourſe of the little boy made him ſmile; 


but he was not the leſs ſtruck with the greatneſs of the fa- 
eriſice that he ſaw him prepared to make to his gratitude. 
He took him therefore by the hand, and faid, No, my 
dear Anthony, I will not refuſe you; I accept your pre- 
fent with all my heart, and eſteem my ſelf fully _—_ 
was. = | t for 


— \ a 
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for every thing that I have done to ſerve you: but now 
that we are botft quit, I make you a preſent of Bonny; he is. 
yours in return for the ſatisfaction that your gratitude 
affords m. „ 5 aged Oh a ea eats +. 
How, Sir—cried the boy, but was unable to proceed. 
Yes, my little friend, replied Mr. Denniſon : but one 


thing I requeſt of you, and that is, not to inſiſt any more 


in oppoſition to my deſire: aſſure. yourſelf, I am better ſa- 


tisfied than you can poſſibly be, at having it in my power to 
make you happy once more. „ 
Anthony, who the minute before had been ready to ſwoon 


away through the violence of his grief, was now on the 


contrary almoſt overpowered by his exceſs of joy: he 


viewed his benefactor with an air of aſtoniſhment; he preſſed 


by turns his dear Bonmy and Mr. Denniſon's hand, which 
was ſtill in contact with his. He wept, but his tears were 
thoſe of joy and tenderneſs. . _ VVV 

Mr. 1550 did not bound his kindneſs here. A 


place became vacant among his domeſtics; he beſtowed it 


upon old Anthony: as to his ſon, he had him carefully edu- 


cated, and gave him a good trade. Bomm lived happily in 
the family. Ah! ſaid Anthony to him ſometimes when he 

fondled him, perhaps I owe all my happineſs to thee. He 
loved him continually more and more, and when the inhabi- 


tants of the village where he lived would ſpeak to this day 
of two good friends, the names of Anthony and his dog 
Benny are ſure to be the firſt that occur on the ſubject. 


r 


COUNTRYMAN came one day into a ſhop in the 
city, and laying his hat on the counter, begged the maſ- 
ter of the ſhop to lend him half a guinea upon it as a pledge. 
Do you take me for a madman, ſaid the maſter of the ſhop? it 
is againſt the law, and if it were not, that ſhabby hat is not 
worth two-pence. Such as it is, replied the countryman, I 


would not give it for five guineas, and yet I have very ur- 
gent occahon for the ſum that I aſk. I fold my eorn at the 
market a week ago to a mealman, who was to pay me 


to- day; and I depended upon haying it to make up m rent, 


which 


„ „ w3qear gy pm mmm 9.69390. 5 
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which has been ſo long due, that if it is not paid to-mofrow, 
as J promiſed it ſhould, I expect to be diſtrained for it. 
But the poor mealman is almoſt broke, he bas lately buried 
bis only ſon, a grown up youth, and now this laſt week his 

wife died of grief, ſo that I cannot be paid until next mar- 
ket day. As I often come into your ſhop to buy things, 
and you know me to be an honeft man, T thought you would 
not make much difficulty about lending me half a guinea : 
it is nothing in your pocket, but is a great matter to me: at 

all hazards there is my hat to anſwer for the money, and a 
better . ſecurity than you think. The tradeſman anſwered 


a 4 : 
if : 


him only with a ſneer, (and, turning upon his heel, attended 
to other perſons who were in the ſhop. © . 
Sir George Liberal happened to be one of them : he had 
liſtened with attention to the countryman's diſcourſe, and 
was ſtruck with the air of honeſty that was apparent in his 
countenance. He approached him gently, and putting half 
a guinea into his hand, Here is the money that you want, 
ſaid he, fince you find people fo loth to oblige you, I will 
be your friend without a led With theſe words he went 
out of the ſhop eying the alles of it with much contempt; 
and his carriage was gone a good diſtance off before the 


countryman had recovered from the emotions of his joy and 
amdzement. oe ˙ . 
About a month after, as Sir George Liberal was going in 
his chariot up the Hay-market, he heard ſomebody call out 
ſeveral times to his coachman to ſtop, but to no purpoſe, 
for the coachman drove briſkly on without paying any re- 
gard to him: at the ſame time Sir George looking out, ſaw 
a man upon the footway running with all ſpeed to overtake 
the carriage; he therefore drew the ſtring to make the coach- 
man ſtop. Immediately: the man ſprings to the coach door, 
crying, I beg your pardon, Sir—I have run myſelf out of 
breath to overtake you Did not you, Sir, about a month 
ago put half a guinea into my hand in a ſhop in the city? 
y, yes, I remember ſomething of it—Well, Sir, here is 
the money, which I return you with many thanks. You did 
not give me time to thank you then, much leſs to aſk your 
name and addreſs ;' and the man of the ſhop did not know 
you, I came to town every week with my own hay and 
corn, in hopes that I might ſome time or other have the 
good fortune to meet with you: luckily I ſaw you as you _ 
paſſed | up the ſtrect. I ſhould never have been * 4 | 
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had not had the opportunity of paying my acknowledgments 


Was not all, [a 
bis own upon my head, ſaying at the ſame time that he 


jf I have not reaſon to be 
in the country: every thing here reminds me of my bene- 
factor, though he has been 
my wife, my cottage, my land, all ſeem to ſpeak as it were 
continually. of him to my remembrance. But whenever I 


to you; and may Heaven beſtow upon you the 5 
which your generoſity deſerves, — I am happy, ſaid Sir 


George, in having obliged ſo honeſt a man as you ſeem to 


be; but I confeſs to you, I did not expect to ſee the money 
returned me. I intended it as a ſmall N to you That 


not receiving money that I do not earn. I had done nothing 


for you, and you had ſerved me ſufficiently, by lending me 


the ſum in queſtion, Let me beg you therefore to receive 


it again. No, my good friend, it belongs neither to you nor 
me now: Do me the pleaſure to buy ſomething with it for 
your children, and give it to them as a preſent from me. 


Sir, your proceeding is very genteel, and it would be uncivil 


in me to refuſe your offer. Well then, ſay no more, the 
matter is. finiſhed. But pray. explain one particular to me, 
which has not ceaſed to engage my. curioſity ever ſince I ſaw 


you: How could you have the conſcience to aſk half a 
guinea on your hat, which was ſcarcely worth a groat ?— 


I will give you the hiſtory of it. 


Ah! Sir, it is worth every thing to me How ſo pray t— 


Some years ſince my 


into the water with my cloaths on, juſt as I was, I. 


| yoo fortune to fave the child, and to reſtore him alive to 
- has father 


: my landlord did not forget this ſervice ; he gave 
me a ſnug farm in addition to what little land I held under 


+... 


bim before, which was not much more than a cabbage garden, 
ſupplied me with, ſtock and utenſils of huſbandry, and in 


ſhort ſet me up completely in my ſmall farm. But this 
| * I. had loft my hat in the water, he placed 


could have wiſhed to place a crown upon it. You ſee, Sir, 


ſome time. My children, 


come to town, I always. pat on this hat, that I may have 
ſomething. about me to put me in mind of him. I am only 


ſorry that it begins to grow old, You ſee, Sir, it is dais ; 


e a conſcience of 


| landlord's ſon, ſliding on a pool in 
his father's grounds, fell through the ice. I happened to be 

at work near the place, and hearing ſome people cry out who 

ſaw the child fink, I ran to the ſpot, and throw: \ 9x go | 


ng of this hat. I never wear it 


a 
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F but as long as a bit of it remains together it ſhall be ineſti- 
mable in my eyes | FORT, N 
. Sir George felt great pleaſure from this recital of the 


© 
' FF countryman, and taking out his card, here, ſaid he, farmer, 


take this, it contains my addreſs, I am obliged to quit you 1,18 
now, but ſhall be glad to ſee you at my houſe next Sunday 1" 
morning. a F: bs VVV wg bl 
The countryman did not fail to come at the time ap- 
pointed; as ſoon as the ſervant carried in his name, Sir 1 
George himſelf came out to receive him, and taking him 3 
by the hand, he ſaid, my worthy friend, you have not, it is I 


true, ſaved. me an only ſon, but you have nevertheleſs per- | 
T 


formed me a very conſiderable ſervice, you have taught me to 
love mankind. better than I did before, by proving to me, 
that there are ſtill hearts replete with honeſty and gratitude. 1 
Since hats figure to ſuch advantage on your head, here is ore 1 
that I wiſh you to accept as a preſent: I do not deſire, 1 
however, that you ſhould leave off that of your benefactor i: nt 
only when it is incapable of being worn longer, I beg tze 
reverſion of your bead for this; and every year on this ſame * 
day you will find a new. one here to replace it. Gon [4] 
1 T is was no more than a genteel pretext which Sir 1 
| George's delicacy ſuggeſted to him in order to avoid hurtin wo 
the countryman's pride: he knew very well, that we houtd 1 
endeavour not to humble thoſe whom we oblige, but to raiſe 
them in their own opinion. After having gained his heart 
by this firſt tie of friendſhip, he — ufficient aſcend- 
ancy over. him to aſſume the right of conferring the moſt 
_ eſſential benefits on him and his family, and of repairing the 
loſſes which they had ſuſtained by unavoidable ſtrokes of 
fortune. He had finally the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them 
nearly as happy in their gratitude as he himſelf was in his 
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14 THE FIRST TRIAL OF COURAGE. 
Suſtavus. What, mama, is he to come to-day ? 


Mrs. Domwoille.: IJ expect him. 


Felicia. He that drew one of my papa's teeth the other Jay? 
Mrs. Domville, Ves, my dear. He is a very Kilful man. 


1 have begged him to come here this morning to examine 


your teeth. 


Geftavus. My ſiſter's, 1 ſuppoſe; You I Ree oh he will baxs 
think of drawing any teeth from me. 


Felicia. Nor from me neither. | 

Mrs. Domville. Yet 1 am ſtrongly of opinion, my little 
friends, that he will be obliged to take one from each of 
_ ' You have a tooth, Felicia, that is quite looſe; and I 
have obſerved two of your's, Guſtavus, jammed fo cloſe, 
_ one of them, che moſt forward of the two, muſt be 

rawn. 


Guftavns, Oh! pray mama do not fay ww. 1 hae not 
too many, I aſſure you. | 


Mrs. Doneville, My. Enamel oy” decide that. 4 
Felicia. But it will hurt me. 


Mex Doniuille,/ Indeed, my derm I-ank afraid it vill: but 


you muſt not be frightened ; the operation is ſoon over: 


and even if it were et there i Is an «blobs neceſſity for . 


performing it. 
Felicia. I do not ſee any neceſſity, mann, for Hnrring 
me. I do not like that. 


Mrs. Domville. J believe you, nobody likes it: but when 


we may gain a very great advantage by ſuffering a ſlight. 


pain that will ſoon be over, we ſhould act ridiculou * not to 
ſubmit to it without heſitation. 

Cuſtawus. Oh! for my part, I ſhall keep my mouth ſhut 
ſo cloſe, that Mr. Enamel will be pretty cunning if he looks 
into it.. 

Mrs. Doodle. I adviſe you , maſter, not to ſpeak: quite 10 
confidently, You'will ſhut your mouth? a very ſenſible ſpeech 
truly, Do you wiſh that I ſhould look upon you as a coward 
that cannot bear the ſlighteſt pain ? I ſhould be aſhamed were 


I in your place, that a ſtranger ſhould entertain ſuch an 
opinion of me. 


Guſtauus. So I ſhould mama, but — 


Mr. Domville, Hear me one word. Do you think, 1 


dear, that it does not hurt me to ſee you in pain ? when you 

were ſo ſick, do not you remember that I loſt all deſire of 

ſleep or food, and chat I was more unhappy even _—_— 
- ſelves 


* 
i 
« 
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ſelves? you may ſuppoſe then when you ſee me determined 
on making you ſubmit to a painful operation, that I have a 
very forcible reaſon for it. This is my reaſon. I ſhould be 
ſorry, while my children were young, that their teeth 
ſhould grow irregularly, and ſo be obliged to be drawn at a 
time when they would never have any others to ſucceed 
them. This is a matter of ſome concern-to a mother who 
loves you, but I think it ſhould be ſtill more ſo to you, ſince 
it touches you more nearly. The matter is no leſs than 
whether you are to have all your life a ſtraggling and irregu- 
lar ſet of teeth, or neat-and well ordered. Felicia, do you 
underſtand what L have been ſaying to your brother ? 
Felicia. Ves mama; but will 2 memgch? 354) 
Mrs. Domville. I cannot tell you exactly how much it will 
hurt you: this I know, that it is in your own power to make 
it much more ſupportable. Shall I tell you how 85 
Felicia. Oh! yes, mama, pray do? 

Mrs. Domville, It is by not making an ineffectual e 
but ſubmitting to the operation with a good grace: your 
brother talked of keeping his mouth ſhut, if you ſhould take 
it into your head to ſhut yours alſo, do you think that Mr. 
Enamel would not find a way to open it? You may aſſure 
yourſelf before hand, that the more-you would ftruggle, .the 
more he would be obliged to hurt you. If tears and com- 
plaints could leſſen one's pain, though they are marks of 
weakneſs, yet they would be excuſable; but when they are 
of no uſe in the world, and may even contribute to make 
the pain worſe, I think it is a great diſgrace, and che ex- 
treme of foll . to yield to ſuch weakneſſes. 
Gutau. Well mama, how ſhall we manage? 

Mrs. Dom ville. There is nothing more eaſy: I only alk 

you to ſit quiet for a minute, and the whole buſineſs will be 


over: you were by the other day when your Rene had a 
tooth awn, did you hear him cry. aut? 


Felicia. That is becauſe my papa is twenty times fronger 
| than We We. 


Mr. Domville. True; but on the other band. his tooth 
held twenty times faſter to his jaw than yours do. A large 


full grown oak is much more difficult to root up than a young 
oak plant. 
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IF Guſtavus. What pleaſure can this Mr. Enamel take in diſ- 
* nn people's 8 ny 
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| Mrs. Domville. It is not a pleaſure to him, it is his pro- 
feſſion, and a uſeful profeſſion too, knee the intent of 
it is to relieve us from very acute pains. 


| Guflavuc, But fince he is paid for draw. Pere wrd, 
the more he draws the more ae bb What if hñe 


were to pluck all mine out one after another? 

. Mrs. Je, He would gain more by leaving you even 
thoſe that are decayed ; for then you would be obliged to 
have. frequent recourſe to him, either- to clean them, or to 
_— . in order: whereas with a little attention to them 

rel? er will -perhaps never have occafion that he 
ſhould touch them again. Look at mine, fee if I have not 
contrived to preſerve — without the help of a dentiſt. 


Mrs. Domville. Certainly, I had a mother who watched 
— over every thing that conterhod: me. She ſpoke to 


ſpeak to you no -. 
Felicia. Then you remember it: d ven ary mck ? 


Mrs. Denville. No, my dear, Lean do elf the juſtice 
to ſay that I did not. 
Felicia. And how did you do to keep from crying ? 


Mrs. Domwille, I was ſenſible that my crying would only | 
ſerve to give my mother uneaſineſs, to make me appear to 
the: dentiſt a very cowardly little girl, ant to render me con- 


temptible to myſelf. 
Guftavus. Well mama, I hope I ſhall not cry. 


Met. Danville. 1 am perſuaded, if you take up that wy 


lution, you will be able to perſevere in it, by recolBering 


roy are to be a man one day or other, 
Felicia. But I that am only to be a woman? 
bee Women have no leſs occaſion for courage 
in in nay, haps, the weakn of their 
42 8. frengthen with a greater degree of 
patience and fortitude. In order to he fure op” finding this 
fortitude when the greater evils of life occur, it is neceflary 


to have it put to the trial on oceaſions of ſmaller confequence. 


I have taken early care to fortify you againſt the common 


- accidents: of life, ſuch as bruiſes, or falls, or ſtrains. It is 


time to fortify yourſelf againſt more acute pains. After 
all I do not think, that on the preſent occaſion you will fuffer 


very much: your teeth are not firmly enough rooted to E- 


quire a vey violent effort to th them. They are like 
a ſlender 


| Nan hou Had you ever ay drawn when you were as little 5 
2817 g HR 


have no right to accuſe me of endeavouring to deceive you. 
Felicia. Oh, mama, you know I always take your word. 
 Guftaous, No, mama Your deceive us: I am not afraid 
now. | 
Mrs. Dimwille. It gives' me the higheſt pleaſure, that I have 
inſpired: you with confidence, and find you fo tractable; for 
that reaſon J will not treat you like thoſe filly children, who 


of an uſeleſs tooth: I reſerve for you a reward more 
worth of you and me. The moſt firm and CONFRSPORS. of 
you two ſhall have the moſt affectionate kiſs. . 
 Guftapus. You ſhall ſee, mama, I will deſerye two, 


Felicia, And jou ſhall ſee, brother, 1 will deſerve as FER | 


as you. 


Guſtavus.” Well, we ſhall all ſee r Mr. n 
may come now as ſoon as he pleaſes. 
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LITTLE GRAN PDISON. 


WILLIAM DANVERS ro HIS MOTHER, 


| LONDON, APRIL 17. 
Y ou permit me to write to you, my dear mama. What 

a conſolation is this to my heart! Alas, I have much 
occaſion for it, ſeparated as I am from you. 


Here am I in London, and in perfect health; nevertheleſs 


I am fad, very fad, I aſſure you. You will, perhaps, call 


me a fGlly child, when I tell you that I wept during our 
whole j journey, whillt I thought on the laſt kiſs that you gave 


me when we parted. But come, I will no longer trouble you 
with theſe As laints. I know how much you love me, 
e ould I afflict you? 


at a fine City this is! and how populous! We have ho. 


town in Holland ſo large * one-half. I find every _ 
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a flender ſtalk of graſs, that holds to the earth by very light 
roots, and can eaſily be drawn up without damaging them. 

1 thought it beſt to ſpeak to you, without reſerve, of the 


„Whatever it may be, that will attend the operation: þ 
that if you find it more ſevere than you expected, you may 


a cakes 'or playthings for letting themſelves be 


— 
* — 2 of 
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— 
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Ah, that ſpoils. all. 3 


Tou might well boaſt of your friend Mrs. Grandiſon. 


; She is fo good and ſo gentle, that one muſt love her as ſoon 


as one ſees her. She held forth her arms to receive me at 
my arrival, juſt in the ſame manner as you do when you 


1 


ate pleaſed with me; and then Mr. Grandiſon! I cannot 


expreſs to you how amiable he is. He ſhall be my model; 


and then I am ſure, when I grow up, I ſhall be eſteemed by 
5: for you : 


every, one, My papa was, doubtleis, ſuch anothe 
have often told me wth worthy a man he was. Ah, would 
I poſſeſſed, ſuch a parent now how happy I ſhould be! I 
would then, like young Grandiſon, obey him in every thing: 
my whole heart ſhould: be filled with love for him, though I 
would not love you the leſs. But heaven has not permitted 
this. However it has left me a mother, and ſo good a mo- 
ther Come then, I am not ſo much to be pitied; there 
are few children ſo happy. Every day do I thank God for 
this blefling, and implore him to preſerve you to me : but, 


adieu, my dear mama; adieu, my little ſiſter. I encloſe for 


you, in this letter, a thouſand kiſſes, and as man alffection- 
ate remembrances. Think of me ſometimes. You are ever 
in my thoughts. Oh, when ſhall I ſee you again! When 
ſhall I embrace you! How long will this year appear to 
me! and how ſwiftly did time fly when we were together 
„ 1 As „ * „ = 6 
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Uns. DANVERS TO HER SON, 
AMSTERDAM, APRIL 28, 


VOR letter: my dear ſon, has given me the moſt lively 
pleaſure. The affliction which you manifeſt at our ſepa» 
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'The ch e 
concern, cannot love her : we muſt, nevertheleſs, liſten to 


reaſon. We cannot always live together; and to abandon 


ourſelves without reſiſtance to a fruitleſs, grief, is a weakneſs 
at which we ought to bluſh ; learn therefore betimes to arm 


yourſelf with courage againſt the various events of Jife, The 


- moſt 


kation, 194055 to me that you, have a heart of ſenſibility. - 
id who can bear an abſence from his mother without 
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moſt happy lot is checkered with innumerable troubles, 
which we muſt accuſtom ourſelves to bear from our earlieſt 


++ 


youth. Whenever you feel your ſpirits dejected, becauſe L 


n am not with you, you have only to think of the pleaſure thar 
it we ſhall both have when we meet at the end of the year, 
u and this thought will afford you conſolation : in the mean 
"= while we will write to each other as often as poſſible. To 
| write, is almoſt to ſpeak, You ſee by this the benefit of 
y thoſe improvements, which your diligence has acquired. 
bu What would have become of you now, had you neglected 
d your ſtudies! we ſhould have been ſeparated without being 
I able to converſe with each other, 15 W 

8: You perceive Mr. Grandiſon is an eftimable man, and 
I wiſh to make him your model! You delight me, my dear 
ed child. Such a choice is the beginning of virtue. Ves, 
o- your father was ſuch another man; and I am well aſſured 
re that you know how to render yourſelf- worthy the name of 
or his ſon; and this is the ſweeteſt conſolation I have in my 
ut, affliction for his loſs. DE N 5 : 
for Adieu, my dear William; embrace Mrs. Grandiſon for 
on- : me. Give me a faithful account of all your bccupations, 
ver + and all your pleaſures; but always write to me as if you 
1en were ſpeaking : a letter ought to be natural, ſimple, and un- 
to ſtudied, Your little ſiſter regrets your abſence : ſhe enquires 
1 after you a hundred times in the day ; and complains thar 

J am not ſo good a play-fellow to her as you were. 
eee . ³³ i—̃ ̃ 
„ „ 

T WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER, 
rely LONDON, MAY 8. 


© ah : Thouſand and a thouſand. thanks, my dear mama, for 


ity. your goodneſs in writing to me. I haſtened to ſhew | 
zout your letter to Mrs. Grandiſon. What an excellent mother 
1 tO you have, ſaid ſhe, after having read it? Yes, madam, 
don anſwered I, ſhe is another Mrs, Grandiſon; upon which 
neſs ſhe embraced me. My dear little boy, added ſhe, fince 
The your mother has permitted you to write to her, and enjoins 
& 06 you to give her an account of every particular which con- 
moſt VOL, 11. 985 e ff.... 
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cerns you, you ought to omit nothing. Tell her of your 
ſtudies, and of your amuſements ; recount to her your 


converſations with my ſons and my daughter: this will 


ſoften the pain of your abſence. But, madam, ſaid I, mama 


has always ſtrictly forbidden me to ſpeak of what paſſes in 
the family of another; ſhe therefore only meant that 1 


ſhould ſpeak of myſelf. Well, well, anſwered ſhe, I permit 


you to tell her every thing that paſſes in our houſe. I have 


not a dearer friend in the world than your mama, I ſhould 


myſelf confide all my ſecrets with her; and I charge you 


to do it for me. Oh, mama, how much. pleaſure does this 
permiſſion give me! How. many things ſhall I have to tell 
you of my friend Charles! Yes, it is of him that I wiſh 


moſt to ſpeak, You know how he abounds in underftand- 


ing, in wit, in ſentiment, in goodneſs : we are always to- 
ether. I love him each day more than the preceding, His 

2 Edward, who is older by two years, is by no means 

8 amiable ; _ = _ Emily, their ſiſter, Oh what a 

charming young la 

" Mrs. Grandifon is | 

has aſked for my letter to encloſe in hers. I am ſorry that 


J cannot chat longer with you: methinks I ſhould never be 


tired of writing to you. I find as much difficulty in 


quitting my pen as I have pleaſure in _ it up. Adieu, 


my dear mama; be careful of your health. Continue to 


me your wiſe leſſons, and, perhaps, I ſhall become as amiable | 


as my friend Charles. 


I tenderly embrace my little ſiſter, 1 regret alſo that! 
have her not here to play with me; and the more, as J find = 


that ſlic liked me ſo well for a play-fellow. 


LETTER W. 


IRS. DANVERS TO HER SON, © 


AMSTERDAM, MAY 18, 


1 Congratulate | . my gear ſon, on having ſuch a friend 
as Charles. 


amiable of children. You ſee from this what we = by 
good conduct, and by fulfilling our duty: we are _ 
a . ; an 


iſon is juſt going to write to you, mama: ſhe 


2 Z# 1 2 „ 


Some perſons of my acquaintance, who have 
ſeen him at his father's houſe, ſpeak of him as the moſt 


— — —_ W 1 — "i 
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and eſteemed by all the world. Edward, from infancy, has 
diſcovered ſomething untractable and ſavage in his charac- 
ter; but, my dear boy, take note of his bad qualities only 
to avoid them. Suffer. not hatred to have a place in your 
heart. Edward is young; he may corre& his faults; and. 
until that happy change arrives, he is worthy the moſt tender 


compaſſion. 


It appears, from Mrs. Grandiſon's letter, that ſhe has 


taken an affection for you; this is an encouragement to you 
to do your beſt to merit the kind things that ſne ſays of you. 
Should ſhe ever have cauſe to reproach you, you muſt be 
ſenſible how bitterly my heart would feel it. But no, my 
child, I know you too well; you will never ceaſe, to be the 


well-beloved of your mother. Adieu, my dear ſon, 


— ———— 
ENT 
WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER, 


LONDON, MAY 27. 


C H ARLES has written to you, my dear mama; Charles 


has written to you. You will find his letter encloſed in 
mine. What fine writing! how prettily he expreſſes him- 
ſelf! But have patience: it ſhall not be my fault if I do not 
foon do as well. I am only twelve years old, and he is thirteen. 


This makes the difference of a whole year, in which time I hope 
to improve much. Nothing would be wanting to complete 


my felicity, if you were but here, mama, to ſee how happy 
Jam. All our ſtudies are but ſo many different pleaſures, 
We learn drawing, dancing, and muſic ; and we walk ever 

day into the country, to acquire the knowledge of plants. 
Mr. Bartlet, who is a very learned man, comes to ſee us 


two or three times a week; and we learn a great deal from 


his converſation. I am every day more ſenfible what a ſad 
thing it is to be ignorant : there 1s ſo great an advantage in 
cultivating the mind | and we have ut to make our ſtudies 
an amuſement to us. Never fear; I ſhall not loſe my time 
in this houſe: I have too good an example in my friend 


Charles. An emulation reigns between us, which does not 


leſſen our. friendſhip ; but, — the contrary, we love each 


othes 
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148. LITTLE GRAN DISON. | 

other the better for it. But J muſt leave off writing, for I 
am called to breakfaſt. Depart then my letter, and tell my 
dear mama that I love her with all my heart. Say that 
J embrace her a thouſand and a thouſand times. I have 


only a little corner of paper left to tell my little fiſter how 


much ſhe occupies my affection; but no matter, the largeſt 
piece would not ſuffice for that. «DF 


CHARIES GRANDISON TO MRS, DANVERS. 


Lox DON, MAY 27. 


\ \ HAT obligations do I owe you, madam, for having - 


ſent us your ſon! You have given me, by ſo doing, a 
friend for life. If you did but know how much he delights in 
talking of you, and with what tenderneſs of affection he f 
He talks to me often alſo of his father. When he deſcribed 
his death to me, we wept together: how happy, ſaid he to 


me yeſterday, are you to have ſtill a father. How much 


is a poor child to be pitied who is deprived of his! Alas, 
it is to loſe his deareſt protection and beſt friend. How 


does it ever happen, that there ſhould be children in the 
world who diſobey their parents, and give them affliction by 
their vices! For my part, had I ever given my father the 
leaſt ſubject of complaint, I ſhould never more have known 
a day of happineſs. But you have yet a mother, anſwered 
I. Yes, he replied, I have one who cheriſhes me as ten- 
derly as I love her. She has redoubled her cares for me 
fince the death of my father; can I therefore fail to fee! 
for her a double portion of reſpect and love? Why, am 
not I already grown up? I would partake with her of her 
labours ; I would affiſt her to ſupport her griefs. So long as 


I tive will I convince her by my tenderneſs, that I am not 


unworthy of hers. I was too much moved to be able to 
make any anſwer: 1 could only embrace my friend. Ab, 


madam, he who honours his parents fo truly, muſt needs be 


a faithful friend, | | 55 
I I cannot deſcribe to you how diligent he is in all his 
ſtudies. Mr. Bartlet is aſtoniſhed at the progreſs that he makes: 
you muſt not, however, ſuppoſe that we- are always _ 
aſſure 


peaks! 


- : 
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he is deſpiſed by all. Oh, Wn ſon, place this example be- 
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loaſſure you, we know very well how to amuſe ourſelves; and 


leaſure never appears ſo agreeable to us as after buſineſs, 
e run about in the country, we play at cricket, and at all 


kinds of games which require activity and addreſs. . Our 


leſſons, our exerciſes, and our pleaſures, have all their ſtated 
hours; and I can aſſure you, they are well filled up. «67 
I know not what you will think, madam, of the liberty that 
J have taken in writing you ſo long a letter; but I flatter my- 
ſelf you will pardon it, ſince the ſubject of it is ſo dear to 
vou: I will not, however, encroach too far on your com- 
laiſance. Vouchſafe, I entreat you, to excuſe my prattle, 
in conſideration of my friendſhip for your ſon, as well as 


of the profound reſpect with which I have the honour to 


e Your very humble and obedieat ſervant, 


CHARLES GRANDISON., 


LETTER VE. 
MRS. DANVERS TO HER SON, 


AMSTERDAM, JUNE 4. 


by FNELOSED in this J ſend. an anſwer to the pretty letter 


which J have received from your friend Charles. I am 
delighted with what he has related to me of your ſentiments 
towards me. Preſerve them to me always, my ſon, and your 
mother will be ever happy. 5 = 
I have ſome melancholy news to tell you: you know 
young Vanberg ; he is juſt thrown into priſon. A paſſion 
for play has been his deſtruction. He has almoſt brought 
his parents to ruin. It is not long ſince they paid a con- 


ſiderable ſum for him, on his promiſe that he would play no 


more: but he returned to it again, and his loſſes are enor- 


mous. There is no way left for his parents to extricate him 


out of his difficulties, but by depriving themſelves of bread. 
How unfortunate is this young man! Vou know how ami- 
able he was, but for this terrible paſſion to which he has. 
given himſelf up. Every one pitied him at firſt; but now 


3 fore 


* 
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fore your eyes as a preſervative againſt fo ſhocking an evil, 
Mrs. Grandiſon has juſt written to me, and tells me that you 
partake with her children of thoſe ſtudies which they are en- 

_=— in. With what bounty has heaven fupplied to you the 
hb s which you might have ſuſtamed by your mother's want of 
means to give you thoſe acquirements ſuited to your birth. 
Be grateful to your benefactors, and ever bear in mind the 
duty that you owe them of profiting by their bounty, which 


you can fulfil only by your application; loſe not therefore one 
mornent-: the pat hour will never return to us. What plea- 


ſure ſhall J feel, when J perceive the mind of my fon adorned 
with uſeful knowledge. What charms ſhall I then find in 
his converſation! , This hope ſoftens the [bitterneſs of our 
ſieparation; let it ſerve alſo to-ſupport your reſolution under 

it. Yes, my ſon, I have already told you that heaven has 
not deſtined us to live always together ; but nothing will 


prevent us from loving each other, even ſhould we be ſepa- 


rated by a ſtill greater diſtance. Adieu, my child ;. fulfil 
your duties but without neglecting your amuſements. It is 
your happineſs only which can make mine. | 


| 
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WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER, * 
DER a ' LONDON, JUNE 12. 

NE are going into the country to-morrow, mama. How 
VV TI ſhall divert myſelf there! Charles has juſt been 
packing vp a number of books to carry .with us, Our 
crayons are not forgotten. The whole country, as I am 
told, is one beautiful landſcape : we ſhall exert ourſelves to 


delineate it on paper. Little Emily carries her tambour 


with her, and intends to imitate with her needle, all the 
prettieſt flowers of the fields, Though the is not yet 
years old, ſhe 1s ingenious to a wonder.. e 

We are all three very glad to go into the country. Ed- 
ward is the only one who diſlikes it. I pity him. I think 
i a bad ſign not to love the air of the fields. I will ſend 


you word for word, a converſation which he had juſt now 


with his brother and fiſter, at which I was preſent, | 


E milys 


1 ĩ˙ w C ca EC ˙ ¹˙ F92ngS I. ce ERC nnd 
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tell us of our faults, are our beſt friends: I et 


with our noſes in the ground, like ſo many 


* 
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| Emily Do you know that our good friend Mr. nn 


to o with us into the country? 
harles. Ves; and I am very glad of it. 

Eqdavard, So am not I, for my part. 

Charles, Why ſo, brother ? 

Edauard. Becauſe he is always finding fault with me. 

Charles. Well, but then his reproofs will ſerve to amend 
you. For my part, I think, thoſe who have the 2 to 

eem them 


much above thoſe perſons who flatter us. 
5 s not Charles in the right, mama?! 
dward, I was in hopes at leaft, that we ſhould be for 
awhile releaſed from this .curſed Latin, but I find it is no 
ſuch thing; and that we are to go on every day with our 
exerciſes juſt the ſame as in town. 
Charles, I ho fo, and I ſee nothing difficult in its 


| whilſt Mr, B is with us; and beſides by t, he will-in- 


ſtruct us in the knowledge of all the different plants in tte 


country. What a pleaſure there will be—— 


Edvard. A — pleaſure, truly, to be groping g all day 
eep after grafs. 
. Charles. But, my dear Edward, you have not packed up 


your portmanteau yet? 


Edward. I ſhall make one of the ſervants do it. 
Emily, The ſervants are very buſy to-day, brother. 
TO Well, they muſt go to bed an hour the later 


Emil. Oh fye! after they have been working hard all when 
you would make them loſe an hour's ſleep? 

Bath. 7. A grant 8 to be ſure. by 

ou m it them, however, utting u 

your things yourſeif: 3 I think, be * better * 
employ your time ſo than in teizing your dog. 5 

Edward. My dog is my own, I hope. | 

Emily. Yes, but the ſervants are not. OED 

Eqward. I have no occaſion for your leſſons, miſs ; : pray 
keep them for yourſelf. 

They were both growing warm, but Charles took each by 


the hand; Come, my dears, ſaid he, be friends; diſputing 


tween brothers and ſiſters is the greateſt of evils. Here, 
idward, ſince you chuſe to ſtay here to amuſe yourlelf, give 
me your key, and I will pack up yu things whilſt the ſer- 


vants dine, : i * 
| MS What 
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What a good boy is Charles, ſaid Emily: I love him with 
all my heart. 7 | TAN 4 53 
ifference there is between theſe two 


* 


O mama, what a d 
brothers! and what amiable qualities are ſweetneſs and com- 
plaifance! But adieu, I muſt leave off. I will not fail to 


write to you as ſoon as we are got into the country, Why 


are not you and my little ſiſter of the party? 


— — — — — — 
LK T 
WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER, 


5 1 0 TY JUNE 15. 
H ERE we are, my dear mama. What a pretty country 

| howuſe! charming walks all around us. The park is 
very extenſive ; and from my windows I ſee a landſcape, 
the extremities of which are too diſtant for the eye to take in 
diſtinctly. The gardens are laid out with a neatneſs which 
charms you at Fn fight. Charles has one to himſelf, in 
which he is at liberty to ſow and plant whatever he pleaſes, 


He ran to it as ſoon as we arrived. And do you know what 


he has done, mama? It is impoſſible for any one to be more 


noble or generous. He has given half a guinea to the gar- 


dener who took care of his garden during his abſence, It 
was not neceſſary, to be ſure, for him-to make this preſent, 
as his father pays him handſomely : but the man has ſix ſmall 
children. He 1s poor, and Charles is beneficent ; I think 
therefere he did right : but Edward, it ſeems, thinks other- 


wiſe, I mutt relate to you their diſcourſe on the ſubject. 


Edward was by me: he ſaw the half guinea in the gardener's 
hand. He ran up to his brother, Fr . 
Edward. Are you mad, Charles, to give ſo much money 


to this man? Does not my father pay him for his labour? 


Charles. True, brother; but ſee what care he has taken 
with my garden. He deſerves a little recompenſe : beſides, 
the man is not rich, and he has a large family, We ſurely 
ouphetd take pity on the diſtreſſeee l. 
5 ris; Very true; but there is at leaſt no occaſion to 
give him more than his.due. EPS 5 n 
*- Charles. Ah, brother, if our papa were to give us no 
more than our due, that would be but a very little. Zool 


Edævar 4. 
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T have often ſeen 
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Edward. And will you venture to tell him what you have 
done? „ LOAD . 
Charles. Without doubt: I hope never to do any thing 


which I ſhall be afraid to tell him. 


Edward. You will have a good chiding, I 2 you. 
Charles. And I promiſe you, he will not chide me at all. 
bim ive money to the ſame gardener, 

when he has been pleaſed with his work. [5 

Edward. My papa gives his own money, but what you 
give does not belong to you. | 

Charles. Pardon me, brother; it was the fruits of my 
economy which- I was permitted to diſpoſe of as I pleaſed ; 
and I am ſure I-could not make a better uſe of it. 
Edward. As if it would not be better to have purchaſed 
ſome ſquibs and crackers, and have made a little fire work 
to entertain mama on our arrival. Fa. 

Charles. The fire works would have laſted but a moment; 
and after all, what are they? a ſound, and a blaze: beſides, 


they often cauſe accidents, No, no, my money will be laid 
out more uſefully. © The gardener will buy his children ſome 


ſhoes with it; and the poor little ones will not be forced to 
run barefooted amongſt the ſtones and briers. - 
Edward, (with à ſurer.) And what is it to us whether 
theſe children have ſhoes or not! I do not ſee that it con- 
cert: iQ | Ve 
Charles, But it concerns them, brother, and that is ſuſſi- 


_ cient; Heaven forbid that we ſhould only think of our own. . 


wants, and take no care about thoſe of others. Ah, dear 
brother, let us always pity the poor. They are our icllow 
creatures. ©; 2: 13 | | z 

Edward could not ſay a word in anſwer to this; bus 


quitting us abruptly, began tormenting a cat that he ſaw 


aſleep on the graſs, a little way off us. \ 
What do you fay to all this, mama? I am aſhamed for 
Edward, and I love Charles more than ever. Mrs. Gran- 
diſon, I am ſure, will receive more pleaſure from the gene- 
rofity of her ſon than ſhe could have had from all the fire 
works in the world. Oh, if ever I ſhould be rich, I will 


| take care not to ſhut up my purſe from the poor. It muſt be 
o great a pleaſure to aſſiſt a man when he wants it. Adieu, 


my dear mama, I am called to take a walk. How impa- _ 
tiently do I long for your letters: but when ſhall J hare one 
from my little ter ? CC“ ; 


* 4. 
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MRS, DANVERS TO HER SON, 


/ | 
AMSTERDAM, JUNE 20. 
aſt letter, my dear ſon. You 


I AM chatmed with your | 
L have good reaſon indeed to prefer Charles's way of think- 


: ing to that of Edward, What pleaſure muſt his good heart 


have felt in the joy of the honeſt gardener! a pleaſure which 
will be renewed as often as he ſees the ſhoes on the feet of the 
poor children. 'The beft way to merit riches is to employ 
them for - the * of others. Mrs. Grandiſon has 
juſt ſent me one of your drawings. I am charmed to ſee 
you ſo much improved by the inſtructions that you have 

ad, If fortune ſhould prove unfavourable to you, paint- 
ing is an honourable profeſſion, not beneath the ſon of 
a colonel, It will, at leaſt, be an amuſing occupation 
which, Ee you from idleneſs, will at the ſame 
time preſerve you from thoſe vices that idleneſs leads to. 
A love for the fine arts is the beſt guard in youth againſt 


the paſſions. The wiſh which you have ſo often expreſſed 


to receive ſome letters from your fiſter, has put her upon 
many reflections. O mama, ſaid ſhe to me laſt night, 
what a pretty thing it is to know how to write. When you 
read my brother's letters to me, it is juſt as if he were with 

us, as if he were talking to us. Pray, dear mama, let me 


. ſoon have a writing maſter, that I may write to my brother; 


then it will be as if I were with him, as if I talked to him. 
She preſſed me ſo much, that I promiſed her a maſter next 
month. She threw her arms round my neck; Ah, mama, 
how learned I ſhall be! Yes, I will deſerve this favour. 
But what ſhall J do in return for it? Learn well, my child, 
ſaid J. But, mama, to learn well is not for your benefit 
but for mine. Then it is for mine alſo, anſwered I; is not 


the happineſs of my children the ſame as my own? Ah, ; 


mama, replied ſhe, but when ſhall I do ſomething which 


hall be for you alone! Is not this pretty from a child 


of fix years old? I took her in my arms and preſſed her 
to my heart, I embrace you, my ſon, with the fame 
tendernefs, e | 1 . 
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ſtanding theſe orders, and came after us: but I will relate 


boy wheeling a barrow, in which there was a caſk of vine- 


Edward did nothing all the while but ſing and laugh at us. 
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LETTER KI. 


WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER. 


4 : JUNE 25. 

A H, mama, a great misfortune has happened to us, 

41 Edward has had the misfortune to fall into the water. 

He is very ill, and ſo is Mrs. Grandiſon alſo. We are all 

full of grief; but you will fee that Edward ſuffers from his 
own fault: he is very happy in having eſcaped. Had it not 

been for timely help, he muſt certainly have been drowned. 

Yeſterday, after dinner, not having finiſhed his morning taſk, 

Mr. Grandiſon ordered him to ſtay in his chamber to finiſh _ 

it : but behold his diſobedience; he came down, notwith- 


the affair exactly to you as it happened. 

We had been gone out about a quarter of an hour, in- 
tending to regale ourſelves with ſome warm milk at a little 
farm houſe not far off. We foon heard Edward who ran after 
us, out of breath; we ſtopped to wait for him, concluding that 
he had obtained permiſſion to be of our party: he joined us; 
and after having walked a few paces together, we met a little 


gar. He was civilly turning out of our way, but by ſo 
doing, he overturned the wheelbarrow, and the caſk of vine- 
gar fel to the ground, The poor child was in fad per- 
plexity, becauſe he was not ſtreng enough to put it back in 
the barrow, and he ſaw no grown perſon at hand to affift 
bim. Charles, the good Charles, immediately ran up to 
him: Come William, come Edward, cried he, we muft 
help this good little boy; we may ſurely find ſtrength be- 
tween us four to replace his caſi. Oh yes, truly, ſaid Ed- 
ward, it would become us mightily to employ ourſelves in 
ſuch an office. And why not? ſaid Charles: methinks it is 
never miſbecoming to do a good action: but, however, you 
may ſtand by if you pleaſe ; you ſhall fee that we three will 
do it. We immediately went to work, and ir an inftant the 
barrow was ſet upright, and the cafſk placed upon it, though 


The little boy was overjoyed, and after thanking us went 
his way. Why Charles, > Wa this is wonderful; 
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it gives me pleaſure to ſee that you would make an excellent 
vinegar merchant. Well brother, ſaid Charles, if I ſnould 
be one, and ſhould ever have the misfortune to let fall my 
caſk, I ſhall be very glad to find any one goodnatured 


# 


enough to aſſiſt me. Well, you may laugh, ſaid Edward, but 


what do you think papa would ſay if he knew what you had 
done. He would love his ſon the better for it, ſaid Emily. 
Papa is goodnatured, and had he been in. Charles's place 
he would have done the ſame. Fye, ſaid Edward, I bluſh 
for you both; it is very pretty indeed for perſons of our 


condition to meddle with the affairs of the common people. 
Oh, . ſaid Charles, if they want us ſometimes, we have 
much more occaſion for them. We have aſſiſted this little 


boy, but who knows but his aſſiſtance may be one day ne- 
ceſſary to us. | 6c N 
. You will ſee preſently, mama, that Charles was in 
the right. ; £2 „„ x | 
We were ſcarcely got to the farm houſe, when Edward pro- 
poſed to us to go into a little boat, which was there floating in 


a {mall pond, Emily and Charles refuſed, ſaying, that their 


papa had expreſsly forbidden them. Pſhaw, he'll know no- 


thing of it, {aid Edward. But brother, anſwered Charles, we 
ought never to do any thing which our papa ſhould not 


know. Very well, ſaid Edward, then I will go and take a 


run in the meadow, for it is no diverſion to me to be here. 


We thought that this was his deſign: but would you believe 


it, mama, inſtead of going, as he had ſaid, into the mea- 
dow, he made a turn round the houſe, and then went into 


the boat : about half an hour after this, we heard one cry 
out for help: we ran along with the farmer and his ſon ; but 


what was cur conſternation, when we ſaw the boat over- 


turned, and the uniortunate Edward hidden under the water. 
A little boy was dragging him. by the ſkirt of his coat, 


he who cried for 


but had not eng to get him out of the water: it was. 
| Ip he farmer immediately plunged - 
into the water, and got them both out; but Edward was 


without ſenſe or motion. Emily cried moſt 2 As 
for my part, I was ſo ſtruck, that I could not 
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peak, Charles 
was the only one who preſerved preſence of mind: he im- 
mediately gave orders to have his brother carried into the 
farmer's bhouſe, in order to recover him from his ſwoon, 

He then begged his ſiſter to compoſe herſelf. I will go 
back to my papa, in order to prevent his being told r * 


2 
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of this unhappy accident. In the mean while take care of 
my brother. e | 

Do not you admire theſe wiſe and tender precautions, 
mama? EZ --» 6 | 1 5 

But what were the 2 of his parents when they 
heard his recital? Mrs. Grandiſon fainted: Mr. Grandiſon, 
after having given her the neceſſary aſſiſtance, ran to his ſon. 
Fhey had juſt carried him into the houſe : every one thought 
him dead. In ſpite of all his firmneſs Mr. Grandiſon could 
not forbear ſhedding tears. Oh! how well does a good 
father love his children? he forgets all their faults when he 
ſees them in danger. After much pains Edward was at 
length brought to himſelf: but he is ſtill in bed in a high 
ferer. Thus has he been puniſned for his diſobedience; he 
has been at the point of loſing his own life, and of being 
the death of his parents. This will ſerve as a leſſon to me, 
to be always docile and ſubmiſſive. Adieu, my dear mama, 
you ſhall ſoon hear from me again. How many things have 
I to ſay to my little ſiſter on the affecting ſcene ſne had with 
you, but I will reſerve them for our correſpondence, 


my — . TIRED Geo) ; ; 


ET 
WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER, 
rr „ July 2. 
M RS. Grandiſon is much better: Edward is nearly re- 
| covered, and I hope that this adventure will render 
him more wiſe in future. I told you in my laſt letter of a 
little boy who ſaved Edward by holding the ſkirt of his 
coat, but I forgot to tell you, that it was the little vinegar 
carrier whom we had juſt aſſiſted in replacing his caſk on the 
barrow, Charles ſaid very right when he obſerved, that we. 
know not what occaſion we may have for the aſſiſtance of 
others, It muſt have been all over with Edward if we had 
not chanced to aſſiſt this little boy; for had we left him in 
the road with his wheelbarrow overturned, he would not 
have been in the Way to have ſeen the accident which hap- 
pened afterwards to Edward, nor to have thrown himſelf 
| 22 5 e into 
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into the water to ſupport him whilſt he called out for aſſiſt- 

ance. But muſt relate to you a converſation which we had 
on the ſubject yeſterday after dinner, whilſt we were with 


Mr. Grandiſon in the fick chamber of Edward. Tk 
You are very good, ſaid Edward, to come and bear me 


Ye 
Charles. Would not you do the ſame for us /brodier if we 
were ill? | 
* Edward. But perhaps William had rather go and take a 
walk. 


William. No, I aſſure you, Edward. It is pleaſure enough 
for me to ſee that you get better. | 
1 Eſpecially when we think how near we were to loſe 


. That is very true, had it not "Ee for that brave | 
little boy, 1t would bave been all over with me. 6 
Mr. Grandiſom. I am very glad to hear you make this re-. 
fieftion, my dear; you now fee, as Charles obſerved to yon, _ 


that we cannot foreſee how ſoon we may have occaſion for 


the very perſon who ſeems to ſtand moſt in need of us. 

Edward. You are right, papa, and I feel much regret in 
not having aſſiſted this little boy, who was afterwards to 0 
me ſo great a piece of ſervice. 

Mr. Grandiſon. IJ am well ſatisfied, my child, that you are 
convinced you were wrong: you have only now to bear in 
mind your deliverer, and it may one day be your turn to 
render him a benefit. Till that time 22 ou may in 
ſome ſort acquit yourſelf towards him, by aſſiſting all thoſe 
whom you ſee in diſtreſs. You may 4155 draw this ve 
uſeful leſſon from your misfortune, never to deſpiſe thoſe 
who ate beneath us in rank. What would a young gentle- 
man have done for you, had he been in the place of our 
little vinegar carrier? He would, no doubt, have contented . 
himſelf with calling out for help, without giving you any- 
himſelf; and for fear of wetting his foot in the pond,” he 
would have ſuffered you to periſh before his eyes. Our little 
boy, on the contrary, more conrageous and more compaſ- 
Gonate, boldly threw himſelf into the water after you, at. 
the hazard of his own life.” You had a few moments before 
refuſed him a little ſervice, which would have coſt you but 
a flight effort; and notwithſtanding your unkindneſs to him, 
te Was not afraid to riſk his own life to ſave yours, You 
have never yet, and neg never know another — | 
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which equals this. Tender parents, a brother, a ſiſter, a 
friend; all owe to this poor boy a beloved object which theß 
were on the point of loſing: ſociety owes to him one of its 
children, who may one day be of uſe to it. Let us take 
care then not to deſpiſe our fellow creatures, in whatever 
rank fortune may have placed them, ſince little people may 
ſometimes be of greater uſe to us than great ones. 
My eyes were filled with. tears, my dear mama, during 
this diſconrſe of Mr. Grandiſon: I felt all he ſaid at the 
bottom of my heart. Oh! yes, I have often had occaſion 
to obſerve, that the lower claſs of people are by much the 
moſt helpful when any accident makes their aſſiſtance needful: 
and hole. cannot be bad who are thus diſpoſed to ſuccour 
their brethren. 1 5 | | oe 
Adieu, my dear mama, we are to dine to-morrow with 
Mr. Grandiſon's ſiſter : it is ſeveral miles from hence, I 
am obliged to leave off, We muſt go to bed early to-night, 
in order to be up betimes in the morning. Edward cannot 
3 us, for which he is ſo ſorry, that I really pity 
im: here again is another puniſhment for his fault. I 
will give you an account of our viſit, Write to me, pray, 
my dear mama; at leaſt till my little ſiſter is able to be your 
ſecretary. ES Fe 


"LETTER XIII. 
| WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER, 


5 . JULY 5. 
| E have had a great deal of pleaſure, my dear mama, 
| at lord and lady Campley's. I wiſh you could have 
feen how well my friend Charles behaved in the midit of a 
numerous company. Another young boy, about his age, 
was there alſo; what a difference between Charles and him! 

the latter Riff and affected, perpetually bowing and admiring 
his clothes, at the ſame time ſo aukwardly bafhful, that he 


could not look any one in the face. Charles, on the con- 


trary, has a noble and modeſt affurance, together with the 

greateſt eaſe and civility, He liſtens to others with attention, 

and ſpeaks but little; but what he ſays is full of 5 _ | 
a | _ LT 
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gaged to write to each other. _ 3 = . 
ut I muſt not forget to tell you of what happened to us 


relief. But, ſail Charles, it is juſt ſun ſet, and it will ſoon 


be night, and what will become of you here? J muſt periſh 
then in miſery, anſwered the blind man: No, repligd 


Charles, 


2 to a nicety what is due to every one in company. 
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| Charles, I will be that perſon whom heaven has ſent to your 


relief. Oh! Mr. Bartlet, ſaid he, coming back to us, do 


not deny me the delight of ſaving a miſerable poor old blind 
man, who is on the point of periſhing if we do not take 


pity on him. Night approaches; What will become of this 
poor creature if no body aſſiſt him? He lives but two miles 
off, what hinders our taking him in our carriage? Yes, 
Charles, ſaid Mr. Bartlet, follow the dictates of your gene- 


rous heart. Charles had no ſooner received this anfwer, 
than he took the old man by the hand and put him into the 


coach. Any other beſides my friend might perhaps have 
felt ſome falſe ſhame in riding by the fide of a poor man 1n 
tattered ' cloaths, but he, on the contrary, ſeemed to think 
himſelf honoured by it. We had no occaſion to go far out 


of our road to put this poor man into his cottage. I faw | 


Charles ſlip ſome money into his hand as he went out of the 
carriage, and we parted after way, aw him a thouſand 
bleſſings. On our return home every body beftowed praiſes 


on this act of humanity. But, ſaid Emily, this man, with 


his long beard and his rags, muſt have an odd figure in a 
chariot. ' Ah! ſiſter, ſaid Charles, I had ſo much pleaſure in 


giving relief to a diftreſſed creature, that I did not think 


about his accontrement. Mr. Grandiſon could not refrain 


his tears: he held out his arms to his ſon, who threw. him- 
ſelf into them; whilſt he tenderly preſſed him to his heart. 


Oh! mama, my eyes were filled during this affecting ſcene. 
This chariot will ever appear to me like a triumphal car to my 


friend. 


LF 
WILLIAM .DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER» 


JULY 12. ; 


| 1 THANK you, my dear mama, for your kind letter: it 
is a long time ſince you have written to me; I feared 


that you were diſpleaſed with me. Do you know what I do? 
I always carry the laſt letter that I receive from you in my 


boſom, that I may have it at hand to read over again the good. 
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leſſons which you always give me, and I ſeem to myſelf the 
better every time I read it. FE 
Veſterday was Mrs. Grandiſon's birth day; Charles roſe 


* 
* 


very early; he was much longer at his devotions that day 


than uſual; he was praying, no doubt, for his dear mama, 


as I do for you on your birth day. He ared to us 


dreſſed in a new ſuit; you would have been charmed with 
his fine air: but before I proceed J muſt go back a little in 
my narrative. - = | 
It is near a month ſince Edward and Charles had each, of 
them a new ſummer ſuit, which they had choſen themſelves, 
Edward put his on the firſt day, but Charles continued to 
wear his old one, which was fill however very neat. His 
father aſked him the reaſon of this, he anſwered; that he 
| reſerved his beſt dreſs for a viſit of ceremony. Do not you 
ceive, mama, that this viſit of ceremony is that which 
he is to pay his mother this morning. How amiable is 
Charles! and what a fine turn of thought there is in every 
thing he does, Emily had already knocked at our door, 
and was waiting for us impatiently. We went down together, 
and found Mr. and Mrs. Grandſon at breakfaft in the ſaloon. 
Charles was the firſt who congratulated his mother on her 
birth day: he knelt before her, and reſpectfully kiſſed her 


hand, Oh! if I could but recollect all that he ſaid! but 1 


was too much moved to remember the words. Emily fol- 
lowed, and wiſhed her mother joy in the moſt pleaſing and 
graceful terms. Mrs. Grandiſon preſſed her two children 
to her boſom, kiſſing them with tenderneſs. Their father 
then embraced them, whilſt I made my compliments in the 
beſt manner I could : they were at leaft fincere, for I truly 
love my worthy benefactors. Edward came in juſt after: I 
know, he loves bis mama : Who, indeed, does not love her? 
but yet his manners do not pleafe me like thoſe of Charles. 
'The one does every thing in a more agreeable way than the 
other. Mrs. Grandiſon made every one of us a preſent, 
Emily received a pretty pair. of bracelets, Charles and 
Edward had each a watch. Would you believe it, ſince 
yeſterday only Edward's is already out of order? as for me, 
my dear mama, I have a fine microſcope : this is of mote 
value to me than all the toys in the world. Oh! the good 
Mrs. Grandifon! how have I merited this gift? | 


In the evening we had a large company from all. the 


neighbouring houſes : Charles did the honours of the table 
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had the pleaſure to fin! 


___ +LITTAE GRAN DISONW why 
Tike a grown man, He carved the meat, he filled the glaſſes, 


he ſerved the ladies; in a word, he acquitted himſelf of 
this employment to admiration. Here is a very long letter, 

mama, but J am talking of my friend, and to you: no won- 
der, then, that I know not when to conclude; and I carmot- 
do it now without ſending a tender embrace to my lifter, 


which ſhe ſhall give back to you, 


— nent 
WILLIAM DANVERS TO hie MOTHER« 
. 13 | | | JULY 1 5. : 


PF VERY day here brings new pleaſures with it, my dear 
4.4 mama. 


Your ſon is now become a gardener. Will you 
lend me your aſſiſtance, ſaid my friend to me the other day? 


I want to turn up afreſh the ground in my garden: the flower 


ſeaſon is paſſed, and I have a mind to ſow fome ſallad to re- 


| gale my mama during the remainder of the ſummer, W 


? ſaid I, yes, certainly; you always oblige me when you 


| give me an opportunity of doing any thing for you, 


refſed ourſelves in light waiſteoats, and each being equipped 
with his ſpade, we cleared the garden that very evening. 
We gathered up with care all the roots, in order t6 put them 
under ground before we went away. Yeſterday we roſe at 
five in he morning: we do not allow ourſelves to ſleep late 
becauſe we cannot tranſplant any thing during the Feat 0 
the day. This morning we returned 1 to our work, and 
10 it before breakfaſt. We only Wait 
now to ſee our roots and our ſeeds ſpring up, and we ſhall 
employ this interval in extirpating the weeds, What pleafure 
we ſhall have in ſeeing our plants grow up! Hitherto I have, 
like other children, ſeen the productions of nature without 
paying any attention to them : but Charles has taught me ta 
make reflections on all that I fee, I will give you an example 
of this in a converfation which we held yeſterday, I do.not 
know whether I ever told you that Charles has a pretty aviary 
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himſelf. We had juſt finiſhed our gardening, and were 
taking a walk with Emily; ſtop a moment, ſaid Charles, I . - mou 
muſt leave you, I have not yet looked after my birds to-day. . ſha 
Emily. We will go with him, ſhall we William? : wh 
Mulun. Withall my heart, Emir. | 3 
- Charles. You are very good to come and viſit my little my 

penſioners. . | TE F 15 © 


_ William. Oh! the pretty creatures! how pleaſed they 
ſeem to be at ſeeing. you. N 1 „ 

Charles. Becauſe they are uſed to eat out of my hand. 5 

William. One would think they knew you. 

Charles, I flatter myſelf that I am a little known by them: 
I obſerve, however, that when I have my bat on they fly 

from me as if I were a ſtranger : the inſtin& of my dog is 

more certain; I believe he would know me under any diſ- 
guiſe whatſoever. 3 | | | 

Emily. I wiſh Edward would learn of you to be more 
careful : Did not he ſuffer his linnet to die of hunger the 


the other day? Oh! if ever I ſhould have a bird, I will take * 
„„ it, 6 ch 
Charles, You are in the right; we ought certainly to think KH 
of theſe poor little animals, fince they are taken out of that h: 
ſtate in which they might provide for their own wants. 8 
Emily. But would it not be better to let them fly away / be 
than to keep them priſoners here ? We only confine thofe who | 
have done wrong to others, and ſurely theſe little birds have ac 
hurt no one. 5 // OT TT 
Charles. True, they have not; but they are not unhappy 1 
in their cages. Had they indeed ever enjoyed their liberty, 5 
I ſhould have taken care not to deprive them of it: but they, | ® 
were born in their priſon ; and I would lay a wager, if we 
were to open it, they would be afraid to fly out. tl 
Emily. Nevertheleſs, they ſee other birds fly about at li- | 
BY. n the air. What ſhoulg we think if we were ſhut up 1 
thus 55 „ | | 
Charles. Why, we ſhould think that its very agrecable 
to be at liberty, and a very ſad thing to be a priſoner, But 6 
theſe birds have no idea of this difference; provided you f. 
give them ſufficient to eat and drink they are content. They t 
enjoy what they have, without thinking of what they have F 
Emily. I am very glad to be made eaſy on this head. My U 


aunt Campley has promiſed me a Canary bird, and I intended n 
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xz ſoon as I received it, to let it fly away; but you may come 
now, my pretty bird; I will take good care of you; you 


ſhall have plenty of ſeeds in your cage, in ſpite of the winter, 
when other birds can ſcarcely find any under the ſnow. © 
Lou ſee, mama, what a good girl Emily is. I dare ſay, 


my little ſiſter will not think this letter too long. I give it 
as a. model for her to imitate. 1 n , 
„ T TN XN; 
\ WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER. 
oo ee ike, : | JvLY 18, 
C HARLES, Edward, and I, dined. yeſterday at Mr. 
\ Friendly's. He has a ſon about our age, with whom 


we were very happy. You ſhall partake," my dear mama, of 
a converſation which we had on this ſubject at our return. 


Emily came to meet us, and aſked, with a pleaſant air, if we 


had ſpent our day agreeab7. | | 
Yes, my dear fiſter, anſwered Charles, but it would have 


} been more ſo had you been of our party. 


Emily. You are very good, brother; but, Edward, you 
don't ſeem very well pleaſed with your viſit. 


Edæward. True enough; I will ſtay at home another time. Yo 


Young Friendly does not ſuit me at all. 
Charles. How ſo, dear Edward? when he is ſo gentle 


and ſo polite! 


Edward. He appears to me more like a man of forty 
than a boy of fourteen. _ 

Charles. This is the very thing that like in him. Do not 
you think it ſurprizing wo have acquired ſo much wiſdom 
and knowledge at his age? 3 | | 

Edward. at buſineſs had he to make a parade to us 
of his knowledge in natural philoſophy ? What would you 
ſay. if I were to talk to a young lady about the beauties of 
the Latin tongue? would it not be very impolite on my 
part? 5 e RT a Dad | 
Charles. Doubtleſs, becauſe you know, ſhe is not brought 
up to underſtand that language. But young Friendly could 
not but ſuppoſe that we were as well inſtructed as him * 1 

0 0 eve 
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believe him too modeſt to wiſr to humble us; and he only 
meant to 2 os a 3 with his electrical ex- 
periments. Ion they gave me the more pleaſure, becauſe 
it appeared to me that this kind of knowledge was not 
above the reach of our 1 and it has inſpired me 
with freſh ardour to make myſelf acquainted with all thoſe: 


ſciences which have the ſtudy of nature for their object. 


Edward. But what ſay you to ſeeing a young man of 
faſhion with a turner's lathe ? RL | 


; Charles, Why, it is much to my liking ; and I ſhall beg 
of my papa to give me one, _ 8 

Emily. Oh do, pray Charles; you will turn ſuch pretty 
things in Walk . 

Edavard. Truly, you make me laugh now. Charles Gran. 
diſon become a turner! an excellent conceit this. What a 
good trade it will be if ever you become poor. | 

 Chantes, This is no joke, brother; there have been people 
much above us in condition, who have fallen into poverty. 
Thaugh I hope never to have occaſion for the art of turning 
to a livelihood, it is nevertheleſs an amuſing occupa- 


uon, and gives-handineſs and ingenuity. 1 ſhall take it up 


ſometimes by way of relaxation, when L-am tired with ſtudy. 


' Oh, my dear mama, if you were but rich enough 5 


me a turning lathe: but do not let this diſturb you; 


have the uſe of my friend Charles s. Young Friendly turned 
before us an ivory box, which he gave to me. I ſend. it to 


LET TE R XVII. 
WILLIAM DANVERS 10 Ir MOTHER. 


JULY 22. 


Ee at a friend's houſe ; and Mr. Bartlet is juſt ſet off for 

London: we remain therefore, my dear mama, by ourſelves, 
with only an old waiting woman, and a ſmall number of the 
domeſtics. Emily manages every thing in the abſence of 


her mother: yes, indeed, ſhe. gives orders to all, and with 


as much diſcretion as if ſhe were twenty years of age. Is 


not 


FR. and Mrs. Grandiſon are gone to ſpend a few days 


what I defire you, 
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not this very pretty in ſo young a lady ? She is not yet twelve 
years old, and the ſervants reſpect her already as if ſhe were 
their miſtreſs. Do you know why ?- it is becauſe ſhe always 


treats them with kindneſs, without deſcending to familiarity. 


She follows in this the example of her brother Charles. You 
cannot imagine how much he is beloved and honoured by 
all the people in the houſe. Edward, on the contrary, is 


always at play with them, and yet they cannot bear him. 


It is true, he 1s continually playing them malicious tricks, 
and frequently treats them with inſupportable hau ghtineſs. 
Oh, that he had but gone with his papa and mama: 
now that they are no longer at hand to check him, there 
is no keeping him in order. Charles, Emily, and I, 
follow our agreeable ſtudies in the ſame manner as if Mr. 
and Mrs. Grandifon were here: but Edward takes advan- 
tage of their abſence to ſpend the day in trifling, and 
running about the fields. Nay, he even tries to divert us 
from our ſtudies, as if he thought our application a re- 
proach to idleneſs. We were all yeſterday morning in, one 
corner of the room buſy at our drawing. — amuſed 
himſelf with a fly at the end of a thread; and under pre- 
tence of following it, came up to us, and jogged our chairs, 

in order to hinder our buſt Emily carried away by her 
vivacity, was going to rebuke him- ſmartly, but Charles 


ten her; and addrefling himſelf with gentleneſs to hies 
other, ſaid, My dear Edward, if you wiſh to play, doſo;z 


but why muſt you interrupt us? | 
Edward. Don't you ſee I am only following the fly ? 
Emily. That is very likely indeed. | 
Charles, Tell me now, without putti yourſelf in a fret, 
what pleaſure can a boy of your age find in ſuch an amuſe- 
ment? it is tormenting a poor animal without any neceſſity. 
Edward, Well, well, Tl ler him go, provided you wall 
take a walk with me in the garden. - 8 | 
Charles. That is as much as to ſay, if T refuſe you, you 
will continue to torment the poor fly; and yet it will not 
be the fault of the poor inſect if I ſhould. : 
Edward, This is always the way: you never like to do 
Charles. Hark ye, Edward; it is in my opinion much 
better to do what papa deſires ; and he wiſhes me to employ - 
this hour in work, N | | TE 
—_— As if he were here to oblige us to it now? 


_ Emil, 
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Emily. Are we to do nothing but by force? _ 

. Edward. You are both of you always againſt me. 
Charles. No, brother, we are not; and though Emily is 
very right in what ſhe ſays, yet to ſnew you that I do not 


always refuſe you, here I am ready to follow you. I will 
finiſh my drawing another time. Let us go into the garden. 


It is always a pleaſure to me to oblige ou. 
They were hardly got to the end of one of the walks be- 
fore a . ſnower fell, which obliged them to come in 
again, to the great regret of Edward. Charles, in order to 
conſole him, propoſed that we ſhould amuſe ourſelves by 
reading a little antient hiſtory, I want none of your books, 
replied Edward ſurlily: I am to be an officer: I have no 
occaſion to be a learned man. | 3 
| . Charles. Well, and do you think that the knowledge of 
hiſtory will be uſeleſs to you?  . 1 
Emily. A pretty officer indeed, who can talk of nothing 
but bombs and cannons! _. 
Edward made a face at 


| his ſiſter, and wanted to oblige 
us to play at puſs in the corner, and to take John to make 
a fifth. But Charles, who with all his ſweetneſs of diſpo- 
ſition is capable of the greateſt firmneſs, anfwered him, 
No, brather, it was not my fault juſt now that I did not 
gratify your humour, but the rain prevented it. I then pro- 
1 to you another amuſement, which you might have 

een ſatisfied with, but you did not approve it, though my 
ſiſter and my friend are very well pleaſed ; I think therefore 
I may give way to a reaſonable taſte rather than to your ca- 

rices. 275 | | 
K Edward, who knows very well that his brother is not 
eaſily turned from his reſolution, left the room grumbling ; 
and, in ſpite of the rain, ran into the court to play with a 
great maſtiff, whom he is grown very fond of for the ſake of 
teizing him, He did not return in leſs than an hour, almoſt 
wet to the ſkin, and covered from head to foot with dirt. 
As for our part, during this interval, after having read the 
life of Epaminondas, which had given us infinite pleaſure, 
we had time alſo to take up our drawings and finiſh them. 


An opportunity happened after dinner to ſend them to Mr. 


Grandiſon, and this morning. we have had the pleaſure of 
hearing that he was very well pleaſed. But what muſt he 
think of Edward, who has ſent him nothing? I am quite 


afflicted at this. I would give any thing in the world that 


he 
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he were as good, as amiable, as diligent as his brother; then 
nothing would be wanting te complete the happineſs of his 
parents.. I ſee with regret how much pain he cauſes them. 


Oh, my dear mama, may I never ſee the day in which I 
mall give you pain! No, no, be aſſured I never can, whilſt I 


think of your tenderneſs to me. I am too ſenſible of what 
I ought to be to render myſelf worthy of it. I dare even 
promiſe that I will never give you cauſe for any thing bur 
fatisfaction : I expect that my little fiſter will give you the 
ſame aſſurance, and I embrace her tenderly for this good 
reſolution. Adieu, my dear mama. | 


L EF; AVE 


WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER, 


| . | - JULY 266 
NE of the ſervants of the houſe is ill, You will ſee 
whether it be poſſible to have a more feeling and com- 

paſſionate heart than the good Emily. She aroſe this morn- 

ing by break of day, in order to give a medicine herſelf 
to the poor ſick maid. She could not reſt till ſne had 
ſeen her take it entirely, becauſe it was ſtrictly ordered by 
the phyſician. One would think to ſee her, that it was 
a beloved ſiſter whom ſhe attended. How amiable it is in a 
young lady, to have ſo much humanity ! Edward, as uſual, 
had ſome fault to find. It becomes you much, ſaid he, to 
wait upon your own ſervant. . And why not, brother, an- 
ſwered Emily? do not you play at nine-pins with them? If 
it be their duty to ſerve us whilſt they are in health, it is 
equally ours to take care of them in ſickneſs : beſides, poor 

Peggy has frequently watched over me during the ailments 

of my infancy, What I now do for her is at leaſt no more 

than ſhe has done for me: and I think of the pleaſure that 

I ſhould feel, were I in her place, in every mark of attach- 

ment thewn me. Edward felt himſelf aſhamed, and left the 

room haſtily. Ah, ſaid I to myſelf, Emily does not know 
what I have ſeen my dear mama do. When our poor Nanny had 

a fever, it was mama that took the whole care of her: but this 
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recollection brought a forrowful thought with it. There 
are ſuch a number of ſervants in this houſe! and you, my 
dear mama, have but one to do every thing for you, How 
unfortunate is tis! You muſt needs be forced to do a num- 
der of things very ill ſuited to the widow of a colonel. And 
then, if my ſiſter were but big enough to aſſiſt you! But 
no, ſhe only encreaſes your tronble : and I, what do I do 
here; inſtead of heing with you to comfort and ſupport you 
with all my power? This reflection cuts me to the heart. 
There is only one thing which ſoftens it; it is the hope, 
that by attending to my education, L may one day be in a 


ſituation to put an end to your troubles. What new courage 


does this ſweet hope give me! Adieu, my dear mama. 1 
embrace you with tears of joy and ſorrow. 


EET ES IX, 
MRS, DANVERS TO HER SON. 


Pp: 33 AMSTERDAM, AUGUST 6. 
1 J love your young Emily! Yes, my dear fon, 
there 1s no virtue more amiable than humanity, It 
were much to be wiſhed, that every. young lady would 
follow this ine example; and inſtead of tormenting the ſer- 
vants, would learn to treat them with goodneſs. How 1s 
it poſſible to be inſenſible of the pleaſure of being beloved 
by thoſe who ſurround us? : = 
But why are you afflicted, my dear-ſon, at my having but 
one ſervant? it is no happineſs to have a multitude of do- 
meſties ; there is more of ſhew than. real uſe in it. Every 
ſervant in a houſe announces ſome additional want in the 
maſter or miftreſs of it, and ſubjects them to additional cares. 
Had I the means, I ſhould; no doubt, have about me thoſe 
attendants which my ſituation in life would require. I ſhould 
” Took upon this as 2 duty, as it would be the means of giving 
' ſupport to many poor people, who might otherwiſe want 


employment. But ſince heaven has not thought fit to afford 


me riches, I do not think that I am to be pitied for having 


only a ſingle domeſtic : it is as much as is neceſſary, I have 


no occaſion for more attendance than hers. 
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And now, my dear child, tell me what are thoſe oecupa- 
tions which you ſay do net become the widow: of a coloneÞ! 
Yau certainly did not reflect on what you were ſaying. 
There is no diſgrace in ſerving ourſelves, when we are nat 
in a condition to pay for the ſervices of others. Will it not 
be better, after my death, that you fnould have it to ſay; 
my mother herſelf prepared; our ſimple repaſts ; our clothes 
were the work of her hands ; ſcarcely: could ſhe procure for 
us what was neceſſary, but nevertheleſs fhe owed: no one any 
thing; than to have this reproach thrown on you; your 
parents, it is true, lived according to their rank and birth; 


they had a ſuperb houſe, magnificent furniture, a train of 


domeſtics, but all this is left unpaid: for. What, in ſuch 
circumſtances, would be the ſon of a colonel? a deſpiſed . 
young man, who, notwithſtanding his own innocence, would 
be ſtigmatized for the faults of his parents, whilſt a man of 
honour, of the moſt common birth, would fearee: acknow- 
ledge him as his equal. What I have now faid to you, will, 
J hope, put an end to your concern on my account, becauſe 
it will ſhew you that I am perfectly ſatisfied with my deſtiny. 
As for the reſt of your letter, my dear fon, the ſenfibility 
of your heart, and thoſe affecting marks of tenderneſs with 
which it is filled, made me ſhed tears of joy. Were I ſtill. 
poorer than J am, I ſhould think myſelf rich in the poſſeſſion 
of ſo virtuous a ſon. Adieu, my dear child; continue to 
follow the dictates of your happy diſpoſition, and you will 
ever be the conſolation of the moſt tender of mothers. 
Your little ſiſter was touched in the moſt lively manner by 


your letter; and I have remarked, that ſhe has ever ſince re- 


doubled her application and docility. O my children, 
may you always thus encourage each other in the practice of 
your duties! N e 


I. FEN N 
WILLIAM DANVERS: TO HIS MOTHER. 


| AUGUST 12. 


OR, my dear mama, what a terrible misfortune was I 

— witneſs to the other day! I have not yet recovered 
from my terror. No, I have not the power to relate it to 
ou; I will therefore ſend you _ of the letters which wy 
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and Charles wrote to their parents, to inform them of it; 


t gether with their anſwers. You will fee by them how 
mach humanity reigns in this generous family. Read, pray 
x ad. | #; 5 | | 


LIE T T ER XXI. 
EMILY GRANDISON TO HER MOTHER, 


AUGUST 7. 


W E have been in the greageſt conſternation this night, my 


dear mama. The houſe of our neighbour Mr. Falſton is 
entirely burnt down. What dreadful flames! The ſky was as 


red as blood. My heart beat; I wept, It is ſuch a melancholy 


ti:mg for the father of a family to loſe all his ſubſtance! 
What ſtrict precautions ought we to take againſt fire, ſince 
one moment may produce ſo terrible a misfortune. - It was 
the Miſs Falitons who were the cauſe of this. Yeſterday 
evening, unknown to any one, they got ſome lighted coals 
out of the kitchen, and carried them up into a little ſpare 
room, in order to toalt a crumpet, which they had procured 
in ſecret, A little while after, they heard their papa call 
them: haſtily cating up their Ealf-toaſted crumpet, they ran 
down. to him. Their bed hour ſoon came, and they went 
up into their apartment without thinking any more of the 
lighted ccals, which they had left in the little room. The 
fire, doubtleſs, firſt took hold of the wainſcot, and from 
. thence the floor and the furniture. In ſhort, about two 
o'clock in the night, whilſt all the family were aſleep, the 
whole houſe was in flames. See, mama, how heaven has 
365 ud them! For the fake of eating a paltry crumpet, they 


ave reduced their father's houſe to cinders! Now they lament; 


they aſk pardon; they are almoſt dead with grief: but does 
all this avail? The fire has conſumed their whole property: 
they could neither ſave furniture, papers, or money. Scarcely 
could the young ladies eſcape with only a flight covering 
over them: and Mr. Falſton himſelf was near loſing his lite. 
He is terribly burat in many parts of his body; and mult 


hare periſhed in the midſt of the flames, had it not been for 


the courage of one of his ſervants. What will now become 
of the pride of theſe young ladies? Yeſterday ſo rich, to- 
day ſo poor! They treated the peaſants with contempt, be- 
. cauſe they had not fine houſes. To-day they feel _ as 2 

| avour 
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favour, that theſe very peaſants will, out of pity, receite _ 
them into their cottages. In how ſhort a time may pride e 


humbled ! Oh ſurely, it is a ſad thing not to treat our inf. 


riors with affability, when we are liable ourſelves to ſtand in 


need of the compaiiion of the loweſt of them. 
This letter is already ſo long, that I fear to be trouble- 


ſome to you, my dear mama: nevertheleſs, though I hardly 
dare tell you what I have done, I have yer ſomething to ſay 


to you. Will you pardon your Emily? Oh, yes, you are 


fo good and fo compaſſionate! The poor Miſs Falttons have. 


loft all their clothes in the fire. Not one thing ſaved. I 


have ſent the youngeſt, who is about my ſize, one of my 
gowns and ſome liaen. I could wiſh to have ſent her more; 


but all that 1 poſſeſs belongs to you; I therefore cannot 


diſpoſe of it without your conſent. I muſt entreat you - 
to approve of the liberty that I have taken; and I promile* 
in future to be the better economiſt for it. Vou have no 


occaſion to replace what I have given. Thanks to your 
Saws I have enough left. Adieu, my dear mama. 


:mbrace my papa for me: and both of you be aſſured ot: 
my reſpect and tenderneſs, 1 1 


EE wa © 
CHARLES GRANDISON. TO HIS FATHER, 


AUGUST 8, 


1 Take the liberty, my dear papa, to make an humble peti- 
tion to you, in behalf of an unfortunate family, Can 
this emotion of my heart diſpleaſe you? No, I do not fear 


it: your own is too full of goodneſs and compaſſion ! 
| You have been informed, by Emily's letter to mama, of 


the cruel misfortune which has befallen Mr. Falſton; but not 


the whole of it. Emily could only tell you of the houſe and 
effects; but he is alſo on the point of loſing his laſt ſhilling. 


He has creditors who forbore to preſs him whilſt he was rich; 
but now that his ſecurity ſeems doubtful, they inſiſt upon 


payment without delay, and have already threatened him 


with a ſeizure of all his property. On a viſit, which I paid 


him, I heard him ſay to Nelſon the attorney, that all his 
debts did not amount to more than two hundred pounds. 


This is but a ſmall ſum. Muſt he, for want of this, after 
| 3 3 . having 
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having ſuffered ſo terrible a misfortune, be deprived of the 
only means left him of hreeding up his family, and be him- 
ſelf a prey to want in his old age? Heaven forbid that we 
ſhould ſuffer it! Now, papa, I'Il tell you what I have 
thought: the legacy which my uncle left me, is, you know, 
five thouſand pounds. I think this a t ſum. It is in 
your hands, and you may difpoſe of it. I ſurely may 
give up two hund red pounds to extricate an honeſt man from 
ſuch an embarraſſment. I ſhall be rich enough after, as you 
have the goodneſs to add, every year, the intereſt to the 
principal of this legacy. I entreat, papa, that you will not 
refuſe my requeſt, It gives me a thouſand times more plea- 
ſure than the two hundred pounds ever can. Oh, if I ſhould 
hut preſerve from indigence an unhappy man, and his two 
children, what a happineſs this will be for me! Permit me 
to reſemble you on this occaſion, you who are ſo beneficent. 
Do not you inſtruct me to be fo ? If you were here, I would 


throw myfelf at your feet: I would ardently ſupplicate——. 


But there is no occaſion; your wiſdom muſt decide on my 
requeſt. My duty is a blind ſubmiſſion to your will: a pro- 
found reſpect for your virtues, and the moſt tender love for 
your perſon. _ by 
Vouchſafe, I befeech you, to preſent to my mama my 
moſt lively ſentiments of reſpect and tenderneſs, | 


LETTER XXII, 


MR. GRANDISON TO HIS SON, 


EE: ET We. AUGUST: 9. 
Yeu ſay, my dear ſon, that you have learned of me 
to be beneficent. I have, without doubt, always la- 
boured to render your heart fenfible of the misfortunes of 
your fellow creatures. The love of our brethren, beſides 
the happineſs which it yields us, 1s of all things what ren- 


ders us moſt acceptable to the ſupreme Being. The petition | 


that you make me is a proof of the generoſity of your heart; 
and fo laudable a requeſt deſerves its recompence. The ſen- 
timents by which Iiſee you actuated, are to me far more valu- 


able than two hundred pounds. You will find n 4 


nobleſt delight of a great ſoul. But as for your uncle's 
legacy, that neither you or I can touch before you are of age. 
I hold it as your guardian, not as your father. Adieu, my 


dear ſon ; receive the embraces of your father and mother, 
_ who love you more than ever. | | 


LETTER XXIV. 


MRS. GRANDISON TO HER DAUGHTER, 


% 


: O H, were I but with you, my. dear Emily, with what 


. tranſport would 1 preſs you to my boſom ! Yes, I ap- 
prove entirely of your having ſuccoured the diſtreſſed Mifs 
Falſton ; and intend, by way of recompence, to give you-a. 
freſh, occaſion of tafting the ſweets of doing good. You 


will find, in my wardrobe, a piece of Ruff, which I meant 


for a,gown for myſelf; it will be enough for both the young 


ladies; and if 1 Judge right of the heart of my Emily, ſhe 


will have more pleaſure in this deſtination of ut than had I 


made it in her favour. Adieu, my dear child; never forget 


the leſſon which you have given to yourſelf in your letter, 


never to be proud of the poſſeſſions of this world, ſince a 


ſingle night may deprive us of them all; nor haughty to 
your fellow creatures, ſince you may ſtand in need of their 
aſſiſtance at the moment when pouleatt think it. Always keep 
in mind the terrible event which you have deſcribed to me; 
and never ceaſe to be aware of the danger of playing with 
fire, ſince on a ſingle ſpark, our ruin, or even our death, 
may depend... _ 


LITTLE GRANDISON. N 


Bank bill of that ſum. Fly then, and ſoften the diftreſs of 
the unhappy Falſton; and, at the ſame time, enjoy the 
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»6 LITTLE GRAN PDISON. 


LET TER AXY, 
CHARLES GRANDISON TO HIS FATHER _ | 


AUGUST 10. 


I Haſten, my dear father, to anſwer the kind letter that you 


have honoured me with. You would have wept with 
tenderneſs as I did, could you have been witneſs to the teſti- 


monies of gratitude which Mr. Falſton has laviſhed upon 


me. Whilſt he embraced me, I ſaw the big tears fall down 
his cheeks. How {weet muſt theſe tears have been to him, 
ſince I found my own ſo delightful : but I ought to give 
you an account of all that 1 have done; here it is: you 


know, Mr. Falſton has naturally ſome pride; it would 


have been too humiliating in his circumſtances, to re- 


ceive an aſſiſtance which might have had the air of a cha- 
rity. I preſented him therefore with the Bank bill, not as 
a preſent, but as lent to him, and which he might pay again 


at his own convenience. He would give me an acknow- 
ledgment, which I received, but immediately tore it before 


him, telling him, that his word was enough, to let him ſee. 


that he would not be liable to any further trouble on this 
ſubject. TI ſhould have liked it better, could I have ſlipt the 


note into his ſnuff-box, that he might never have known 


from whence it came; but I could find no opportunity, 

O my dear papa, what a delightful enjoyment have you 
given me! and how do I long to throw myſelf at your feet, 
to thank you as I ought! 


Pray tell mama, that Emily has fulfilled her orders. She 


has deprived herſelf of two hours amuſement to put her own 
d to the work: and now, thanks to her activity, the 
work-women have finiſhed the two. gowns in a day; and 


Emily is juſt going to ſend them. With what impatience do 


we expect the moment, which will bring back to us parents 
ſo worthy of our duty and affection. 


PART 
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Mr, Bartlet will ſoon be here; I beg you will not tell him 
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"CTC TERL 


WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER. 

1 N | on AUGUST 12 
'$ H, my dear mama! poor Charles has met with a ſad 
accident; his leg is ſcalded ſo bad, that he is not 
able to walk : it is all owing to Edward's aukwardneſs; he 
threw a tea-kettle of boiling water over him. Never, no 
never, was ſeen ſuch patience and goodneſs as my friend 
diſplayed on this occaſion. Any one elſe would have been 
in a paſſion with his brother, and have loaded him with re- 
proaches; but Charles, on the contrary, only ſought to con- 
ceal the pain which he felt. Do not afflict yourſelf, Edward, 
I beſeech you, ſaid he, it is not very bad: but we ſoon 
perceived that he ſuffered more than he was willing to con- 
feſs, for his leg became ſo much ſwelled, that we were 
obliged to cut off, his ſtocking with a pair of ſciſſars. Emily 


burſt into tears: ſee, ſaid ſhe, to Edward, what you have 


done by your: heedleſſneſs; you have, perhaps, lamed your 

brother for the reſt of his life. I wiſh this misfortune had 
befallen you initead of him. It had better have happencd 
to no one, ſaid Charles, interrupting his ſiſter. But come, 
my dear Emily, this is not worth ſo much concern. I ſhall 
ſoon be cured : Edward did not do it by defign: it is a 

misfortune ; but had it been ſtill greater, we muſt have con- 
ſoled ourſelves. No, replied Emily, I cannot forgive his 
want of care: look at him too; he ſtands there like a poſt, 
inſtead of flying to ſend for a ſurgeon. There is no occa- 
ſion for one, ſaid Charles; give me only a cloth and ſome 
cold water to bathe my leg, and in a few days it will be 
well. But, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to Emily and me, 
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that Edward had any hand in this accident; and you, my 
dear brother, give me your hand; your affliction is more 


painful to me than this little burn of which I now ſcarcely 


feel the ſmart. | | 

What a happineſs it is to be thus maſter of one's ſelf ! 
We may well admire Charles, when he can behave in this 
manner : at the ſame time I feel how uſeleſs it is to fret and 


be impatient, and that being tranſported with anger will not 


remove the evil. 


But the pleaſure which I have in writing to you makes me 
forget that Charles has intreated me to keep him company. 
Adieu, my dear mama; permit me to leave you to return to 
my friend. I ſalute my little ſiſter, and conjure her by 
our friendſhip to take care not to burn or ſcald herſelf : ſne 


will find her advantage in this proof of love which I require 


ot her. 


———— —— 


L ET TER II. 
WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER. 


AUGUST 14. 


A LAS, poor Charles! It is now two days fince his leg 


"A has been extended en a cuſhion : I believe, he ſuffers 


much, but he perfiſts in keeping it to himſelf, 


Emily aſked him yefterday, if he did not find bimfelf very 
fad under his confinement. Why fhould I make myſelf fo, 
anſwered he, it would only we the pain that I ſuffer; I 
had much rather amuſe myſelf with the hopes of being ſoon 
cured : beſides, would it not be a ſhame if I could not 
comfort myſelf under ſo ſmall a misfortune as this? I have 


reaſon to expect many greater in the courſe of my life, and 


theſe flight accidents will teach me in time to exerciſe my 
courage and reſolution againſt the approach of greater. But 


it is very hard though, ſaid Emily, to be forced to ſuffer ſo 
much for the fault of another. It is true, anſwered Charles, 


I had rather it had been by my own, for then my brother 


would not have had ſo much uncaſineſs about it. | 


Emily. But are you not weary of ſtaying ſo long in your 


chamber without daring to move: 1 > 


Charles, 


Charles. This ought to conſole me under it. I have 


out the ſecret of comforting yourſelf, even if it had been 


endeavoured to ſubmit my own to that, in order to have 
obtained ſtrength to ſupport me under the affliction. 


ble; but our tears and lamentations could not bring him 
back to life. You took me by the hand, and ſaid, Come 


hope that I ſhall bear them with conſtancy, .when I reflect 
to whom I ſay daily, thy will be done. 


remedy ; it is to take my little ſiſter in your arms, to cafeſs 


__ ETITTLE GRANBTSON. 199 
Charles. How can I be wearied when I have the happineſs 
ef receiving ſo many affecting proofs of your kindneſs to me? 
Emily. It is your goodneſs, my dear brother, which makes 


you pay attention te them: but you have narrowly eſcaped. 
loſing your leg by this accident. | 


much "reaſon to complain, indeed, when 1 ſee ſo many 

people condemned to walk on crutches their whole lives! 
Emily. I really believe, brother, you would have found 

neceſſary to cut your leg off. | 

Charles. It is needleſs to ſay that I fhould have been muck 

afflicted at ſuch a misfortune, but as it could not have hap- 

pened to me unleſs by the will of heaven, I ſhould have 


What do you ſay, mama? to think like Charles, is not this 
the only way to combat misfortune? I yet remember the fatal 
day on which I loſt my father. You wept; I was inconſola- 


my fon, let us pray to the Almighty, and he will comfort 
us; I ſoon ſaw that you became more tranquil; .and I found 
alſo my own heart relieved by prayer. 1 found this a ſure 
means of alleviating diſtrefs; I will ſubmit therefore to the 
decrees of Providence whatever evils may befal me; and 
that it is the will of God which inflicts them; of that God 
But why do I remind you of theſe fad events, my dear 
mama, you in whom I would wilh to excite no ſentiments - 
but thoſe of joy ?—If I have afflicted you I know bat of one” 


her, and tell her of your tenderneſs and of mine for her; 1 
am ſure that her ſweet ſmiles wall give you back to peace and 
happinels, Pj | 
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LITTLE GRAN DISON. 


LE TT ER H. 
WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER, 


AUGUST 18. 
R. and Mrs. Grandiſon are juſt arrived, my dear 
mama : we are all overjoyed ; even the very ſervants 
are tranſported with pleaſure. Is not this a good ſign, when 
domeſtics rejoice at the return of their maſters? When I 


| grow up, I am determined, I w:il be as humane as Mr. Gran- 


diſon, ſince there is ſo much pleaſure in making one's ſelf 


beloved. But I muſt return to my friend Charles. Mr. 
Bartlet aſked us this morning after breakfaſt if we would 


take a turn in the park: though Charles finds himſelf much 
recovered at preſent, he begged to be excuſed being of the 
party. My burn is not yet entirely cured, ſaid he; and I wiſh 


that my papa and mama, at their return, ſhould not perceive | 


that any thing ails me, If I ſhould walk now, perhaps m 


leg may ſuffer from the fatigue, and my parents will not fail 


to obſerve it. This will afflict them, and I had rather de- 
rive myſelf of the pleaſure of a walk than cauſe them the 
eaſt uneafineſs. You are in the right, ſaid Mr. Bartlet, 
and I approve this foreſight ; it does honour to your heart. 
Charles remained in his chamber, and Edward, Emily and 
I walked till noon. ; | 


At our return we found Charles waiting for us in the par- 


lour below: we were a little ſurprized at this, as he had told us 
that he did not intend quitting his chamber. He had ſuffered 
ſome pain by coming down ſtairs, but the pleaſure of meet- 


ing his papa and mama ſomething the ſooner by it was, ſaid 


he, well worth that. He had ordered the dinner earlier 


that we might be the more at liberty to receive them. With 


what alacrity did he fly down the ſteps when he heard their 


carriage enter the court-yard! With what joy did he throw 
himſelf into the arms of his father and mother! Scarcely 
could he force himſelf from them to give place to us. You 


would have been aſtoniſhed had you ſeen with what grace 


he gave his hand to his mother to conduct her into the parlour: 


it Pt me in mind, my dear mother, of the joy that I ſhall 
feel when I return to you: it will be as lively as that of my 


friend Charles, I promiſe you. But I muſt recount to you a 


4 0 converſation 
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LITTLE GRANDISON. 1 
converſation which has juſt paſſed between him and his brother: 


you will judge whether it be to his honour or not, without 
my anticipating. | . 
Mr. and Mrs. Grandiſon were retired to their apartments 


to put off their riding dreſſes, whilſt Edward, Charles, and 


Emily, and I, remained in the parlour. Charles had de- 
ſired his ſiſter to play us a piece on her harpſichord, Emily 
had readily complied, but ſcarcely had ſhe begun when we 
were interrupted by. the fall of a piece of china which was 
broken into a thouſand pieces . | 

Edward, Oh, there is a piece of china broken I hear! 


What OR ee thoſe ſervants are! 


Charles. Do not accuſe them fo haſtily, brother; we do 
not know yet whether the accident has happened through their 
fault. | = 1 
Edward. I know that the china is all to pieces; theſe 
gentry uſe the furniture as if it coſt nothing. yo 

Charles, I will go and ſee ; perhaps there is no great miſ- 
chief done, 1 | | | . 

Edward. I'll lay a wager now, Emily, that he will find 
out ſome excuſe for the culprit. 

Emily. He will do very well then, brother: when you 
commit a fault are not you very glad to have a friend to 
ſpeak for you ? How many puniſhments has Charles ſaved 
us both? Do put yourſelf in the place of the poor ſęrvant. 

Edward. You will ſee preſently : Charles will uphold him 
as if nothing had happened. | 

Emily. Charles never tells a falſhood ; he knows how to 
manage the buſineſs without that. 1 8 
E ddavard. Here he comes; one would think, to look at 
him, that he had done the miſchief himſelf. 

Emily. That ſhews a good heart. 


Edward (io Charles.) Well, what is it? Was I wrong when 


I ſaid the china was broken? 


C barles. I never ſaid you were; it is a china plate. 


Edward. You ſpeak as if that was nothing. | 
5 1 Had the miſchief been greater we ought to ex- 


Edward. If I were in mama's place I would make the fel- 


low pay for his aukwardneſs. | 5 
Charles, That would be a little hard upon a poor ſervant 
who has nothing but his wages to depend upon. | 


Edward, It would teach him to be more careful in future, 


C barles 4 
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o gueſs that it was on the bench þ 


az LITTLE GRANDISON. 
. Charles, But, Edward, were you never fo unhandy as to 


Have an accident yourſelf, and are you ſure that you never 


will? 


Jegs. OE e | | 
Eazvard, (to Emily.) Why do you meddle in what does not 
belong to you? ( Charles) If ever I do break any thing it 
is our own at leaft. LOW 


- 


Charles, I aſk your pardon, my dear Edward; the goods. 
of our parents are not ours: we poſſeſs nothing of our own 
yet. | | 


Edward. If ever you ſhould become a maſter, I ſee, your 


| ſervants may break juſt what they pleaſe. 


Charles. What they pleaſe, do you fay ? J believe there 


never were ſervants who broke any thing by way of amuſe- 
ment: it is always by accident, and in that caſe they cught 


to meet with allowance. ; , 
Ezwnrd. This is wondrous good, no doubt; and a negli- 

gent ſervant will never do wrong in your houſe. © f 
Charles. J hope not. I will take care not to take neꝑligent 

* 2 into my ſervice; therefore if one of them fhould 

reak a thing by accident, I will patdon him, as T may do 

the ſame myſelf. p nn 00) 

- Eward, But I think my papa and mama onglt to be in- 

forme; when their things are broken. þ 


Charles. It is my deſign to tell them of it, but at the 


ſame time I mean to intercede for the cubprit. 
Edward, Who is it? is it John, is it Arthur? 
Charles. Neither of them: ſappoſe I ſhould tell you that 
it is yourſelf brother? | | 
Edward. 1? this is very extraordinary indeed. 
Charles. When you went to walk this morning, did not 


-you give your dog his meat in a china plate; and did not 


you put that plate on a wooden bench in the out-houſe ? 
Edward. This is true; but what then? | 
Charles. The fervant went for this bench without a Hight, 
and in taking it up he threw down the plate which was on jt. 
Edward. Well, is that my fault? What buſineſs had he to 


go rummaging in the dark ? 


Emily. It is no more than ke does every day. Come, 
brother, own that you are the cauſe of all the miſchief. The 


2 


plate was not in its right place: and how was the ſervant 


| Edward, 5 


only. If it be but to ſpill ſome boiling water over one's. 
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to Edward. Vou are always talking, Miſs, when it does not 
ver concern you. But harkye, Charles, papa and ma: na know 
5 nothing of all this, and they will not think of enquiring 
e after this china plate. | | 
| Charles. How, Edward! juſt now you were quite eager 
not | to inform our parents of this accident, and now you wifh 
it to conceal it from them, only becaufe you were the occaſion 
of it yourſelf, Is this juſt? You will eaſily obtain your 
ds. pardon, the caſe is a very excuſable one, But let it teach 
wv. you not to be ſo ſevere on a ſervant for an inadvertency, 
| when we are ſo often liable to the ſame ourſelves, | 
"ur Charles had ſcarcely ſaid this when Mr. and Mrs. Grandi- 
fon came down. He related the adventure of the china 
ere plate with ſo much wit and addreſs, and gave ſuch a turn 
le. to the whole affair, that they found more to laugh at than 
bt to be diſpleaſed with; and as for Edward, he was delighted 
=” to be ſo well rid of the buſineſs. O mama, what a hap- 
li- pineſs it is to have a brother like my friend! I hope I ſhall 
alſo have as good an advocate in my little fifter, if ever 1 
10 ſhould need her eloquence on a like occation. 
114 2 | ts 
do 
in- | 
LET T.ER N. 
he 7 . 
| WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER. 
lat | | PFE 
HAVE nothing now to tell you of to-day, my dear 
3 mama, but I expect that to-morrow will afford many in- 


tereſting things to entertain you with: it is the birth-day of 
* Charles. Edward tells me that we are to be entertained like 
kings, becauſe it is his brother's cu tom to give a treat to all 
the young people of the neighbourhood on that day. Emily, 
on the contrary, ſays, that he will invite no one this year; 
_ and that he has already formed the refolution of employing 
the money which his father will give him in buying books of 
inſtruction and entertainment. I, for my part, with he may 
do this laſt: for the company will leave us when the day 
concludes, but the books will always remain with us. | 
at I think, I do not hetray his confidence, when TI tell you 
that he has privately_ trained up a pretty ſtarling mw 


R 
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| he intends as a preſent to his ſiſter, until ſhe receives one 


which her aunt is to ſend her. He has accuſtomed it already 
to eat out of his hand, and to fly out of its cage, Emily 


does not expect this preſent, and ſhe will be ſurprized when 


ſhe receives it. The bird begins already to repeat her 
name very prettily. I will alſo train up one which ſhall con- 
tinually repeat to me yours and my ſiſter's: not that I have 
occaſion for this to make me think of you, for happy as I 


am here, this 1s the chief pleaſure that I enjoy whilſt ſo far 


removed from tlioſe whom J love the beſt in the world. 


— 


LIT I 
WILLIAM DANVERS TO fs od. 
O MY dear mama, how delighted you will be with wy 


friend! He has not given an entertamment to his young 
neighbours with the money which he received from his fa- 


ther; neither has he employed it in * books :. he has 


made a very different uſe of it. But in the firſt place I muſt 
relate to you a converſation which he had with his father. 


We roſe this morning very early: our cuſtom is to read 


every day one or two chapters from the Old Teſtament before 
we come down to breaktaſt, Mr. Grandi ſon came into the 
room in the midſt of our lecture: Charles immediately roſe 
to ſalute his father. 
Charles, Good morning to you, my dear Papa ; I hope 
you have reſted well laſt night. DET © 
Mr. Grandiſon. Very well, my dear; and you alſo appear 
to have done ſo too: but pray go on, I will not interrupt 
your * FE. „ 
Charles. I ſhould fear, papa, that it would not be decent 
to tead before you when 2 do me the honour of a viſit. 
Mr. Grandiſan. Your 
have a pleaſure in hearing you. | 
Charles. J am ready to obey you. | | 
After placing an armed chair for his father, he reſumed 
his book and read with a diſtin voice. When he had done, 


Mr. Grandiſon expreſſed much ſatisfaction in his manner of 


raging: 


uty muſt firſt be attended to, I ſhall 
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reading: it is a talent, added he, much more difficult to 
acquire than is commonly imagined. The generality of 
readers pronounce their words either with a ſnuffle or a whine, 
without attending to the ſenſe of what they read, which is 


extremely tireſome to their hearers. One ought particularly 


to read hiſtory in a natural and unaffected tone, as if the 
recital were made by one's ſelf, But tlus is your birth-day, 


and I am come up to pay my compliments to you. 
Charles. Thank you, papa, permit me to embrace you, 
and to expreſs my gratitude to you : this day recalls to my 


remembrance all that I owe to your tender cares, and to thoſe 
of my dear mama. IE T 

Mr. Grandiſon. They are already recompenſed by your 
good behaviour. Continue, my dear ſon, to fulfil all your 
duties, and may heaven complete thoſe bleſſings already 


vouchſafed to us, by permitting us to be witneiles of thy 


felicity. | | | 
Charles, I will labour with redoubled ardour to render. 


myſelf worthy of this wiſh. Vouchſafe to honour me wit 


Fan precepts, and I will on my part endeavour to profit 
y them. But father, before I enter on a new year of 


my life, I ought to aſk your pardon for all the faults which | 


I have committed in thoſe preceding it. | 1:48 
Mr. Grandiſon. 1 do not recolle& that you have ever given 


me any cauſe of complaint; and J give you this teſtimony of 
my approbation, not to make you proud, but to encourage 


you in doing well, But come, this is a day of happinels, 
and it ſhall be ſpent joyfully. I give you what you wall find 
in this paper to make uſe of, if you chuſe, in entertaining 


your young friends, It is already near nine o'clock ; finiſn 
drefling, and come down with William ; your mother waits. 


for us, Farewel; I will go forward and tell her that you 
are coming. 1 1 

O mama, what a heartfelt ſatisfaction there is in thus ren- 
dering one's ſelf worthy the affections of a good father. 


How delighted did Mr. Grandiſon appear to be with his 
ſon, whilſt tears of joy and tenderneſs filled his eyes! On 
the other hand, how much muſt good parents ſuffer whoſe _ 
children are unworthy of this love! Oh, I will always follow 
the example of my friend, whom God himſelf muſt love. 
How many things have I to ſay to you, if my letter were not 


already too long, but you ſhall loſe nothing by it: I will 
keep them all tor another, which I will begin to-morrow 
| morning 


— 
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morning, as ſcon as I rife. How much do I with to be 
with you, to expreſs my duty and affection to you as I ought. ods 
My letters, I always fear, are inſufficient for that purpoſe. Tal 
Oh, if my little fiſter could but ſay this for me, ſhe who bas Wl 
the happineſs to embrace you! My deareſt mama, think that ui 
I am careſſing you whenever ſhe is. We will have but one J 
heart between us, whicl: ſhall be filled with love for you. | 1 

| — Ee PETIT WW +7" Es ( 
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WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER. | bet 
3 AUGUST 25. = 
BEGIN this ktter, my dear marha, where I left off yor 

1 yeſterday. «EG LI 2 
85 Before = went down -to breakfaſt, Charles opened the _ 
paper which his father had given him. He found four Wl 
guineas in it: he had never before ſeen ſo much money at 1 
once, After conſidering over it a little, he turned to me: peo 
William, ſaid he, I ſhould Hike to know your opinion: there. the 
wHl give us much pleaſure ; they are for the e ſo fond whi 
of noiſe and racket, that their company is inſupportable. Ho 
Young Friendly is the only one whoſe character is at all quited the 
to mine; and he bas been gone theſe three days to Londcn tha! 
with his mother. What do you adviſe me to do with this tune 
money? Were I in your place, ſaid I, I would keep it in that 
order to purchaſe ſomething uſeful: three or four hours of "2 
playing and dancing will ſoon paſs. away, but ſome books 80 
or prints will be a daily amuſement to us. But will net you 908 
be diſappointed, ſaid he, if we fpend this evening in our Hes 
ordinary way without company? No, furely, anſwered J. of 1 
I am happy enough in your ſociety. H that be the caſe, ſaid 0 
he, taking me by the hand, I may follow my firſt idea. By fart 
this time we were at the entrance of the parlour. Mrs. prec 
Grandiſon embraced her ſon with tenderneſs, and gave him ts 4 
her bleſſing. After breakfaſt we remained alone with Mr. 1 
„Grandiſon. Charles took his father by the hand, and ſaid. co 
to him, may I aſk you one queſtion, papa? | op to t 


Mr. Grendiſen, What is it, my dear? | 
Lb | Charles 


\ 
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Charles. Do you judge it abſolutely neceſſary that I ſhould 
give an entertainment to my young neighbours'to-Gay ? 
Mr. Grandiſon. This does not depend on me. | 
Charles, Then I may do what J pleaſe with the money 
which you have had the goodneſs to give me? 
Mr. Grandifon, Certainly, my child. 
Charles, Then I know how 1 will celebrate my birth day. 
Mr. Grandiſon. Will you let me into the ſecret ? 


Charles, I with for nothing more, papa ; nevertheleſs, 1 


am a little afraid that you will not approve of my project. 
Mr. Grandiſon. Why not, my dear? you may ſafely ſpeak. 
I never yet knew you make an ill uſe of your money. You 
are at liberty to diſpoſe of it now as you like heſt: I approve 
beforehand of whatever you may do, Let us ſee what ,you 
with to buy? | | „„ 
Charles, Pardon me, papa; I want nothing: thanks to 
your goodneſs, I have all things in abundance; I only with 
that others may rejoice on my birth day. But do you know 
whom I have choſen to celebrate it? they are the poor of 


 ourneighbourhood. I have procured a lift of all the honeſt and 


neceſſitous families around us. How much will theſe poor 
people be rejoiced at the little feaſt which I ſhall prepare for 


them! The ſons of our rich neighbours, whom I might 
hare invited, enjoy ſuperfluities every day as Ido; but thoſe. 


whom I mean to regale to-day, often want a morſel of bread. 
How joyful they will be over the feaſt which T fhall give 


them! and I fhall have more pleaſure in their enjoyraent,, 


than I ſhould have had in all the di verſions that 1 might tave 


taken with my companions, But this is only on condition 


that you are not diſpleaſed with it, papa. 
Mr. Grandiſon. And did you think, my dear fon, that I. 


could be diſpleaſed at this. No, no, I approre entirely this 


generous deſign. Your fourteenth year ſo well begun, can- 
not fail to bring with it days of happineſs, The goodneſs: 
of your heart will have its recompence, | 

Charles. My dear papa, I only do my duty. How many 
favours have I received from heaven during tie courſe of the 


preceding year? Ought I not to render tone of them back 


to my fellow creatures? | | 
compliſh your laudable defipn. You may give your orders 
to the ſexvants, and I will take care they fhall be obeyed. 


Mr. Grandiſon. Embrace me, my child, and haſten to ac- 
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What do you fay to all this, my dear mama? Oh, if 1 
were but as rich as Mr. Grandiſon, I would give you all, 
mama, you and my little fifter. Might I, in that caſe, aſk 
vou for a ſmall part to enable me wo be 

friend Charles 55 


ne 
WILLIAM DANVERS To ns MOTHER. 
5 5 AUGUST 27. 
YESTERDAY, my dear mama, Charles gave his enter- 
tainment to the poor people of the pariſh, They were 


feaſted with plenty of roaſt beef, plumb pudding, and the 
vegetables of the ſeaſon. I never had more pleaſure than in 


ſeeing theſe good people regale themſelves. Joy and gratitude 


were painted on their countenances. 'I hey drank our healths 
in ſome excellent beer, repeating at every dranght, Long life 


and happineſs to Charles Grandiſon! The eyes of Charles were 


frequently filled with tears. During dinner time, he took 
notice of a poor man, almoſt blind with age, who he 
fancied was not ſufficiently attended to by the reſt : he called 


to a young one, who ſat next him, ſaying, take care of that 


ood man; he is one of my principal gueſts; I want to ſee 
im eat with a good appetite. Father, ſaid he, you deſerve 
the firſt place in my feſtival, The young ones ought to ho- 
nour your old age, that they themſelves may be honoured in 
their turn when they become old. ; | 


* 


When the repaſt was ended, Charles divided the remain- 
der of his money amongſt his gueſts. Ves, mama, he gave 
them all that he had received from his father. You will 
readily imagine what bleſſings they beſtowed upon him. He 
was ſo moved een that he could not contain him- 
ſelf. He took me by the hand, and we went off together 
without being able either of us to ſpeak a word. It was not 


till we had entered the houſe that he ſaid to me, Well, my 


dear friend, can there be a greater pleaſure than in confort- 
ing the unfortunate? Ob, no, anſwered I, throwing my 


arms round his neck, you could not have given me.a more. 


delightful entertainment. I felt myſelf as much affected as 


as beneficent as my 


my 
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my friend. Alas, thought I, how much are the poor to 
be pitied! They often want the firſt neceſſaries of life, 
whilſt we are ſeated every day at tables, covered with 
delicacies, where our 418 trouble is how to chuſe the 
moſt delicious. I ſhall, from this day, be the more 
grateful to heaven from whom we receive theſe favours, 
as well as more compaſhonate to thoſe who ſuffer for the 
want of them. Yes, my greateſt pleaſure ſhall be to 


give them comfort, by following the example of my 


friend Charles, | 
After dinner we went to take a walk. We expected 


to paſs the evening amongſt ourſelves, in our ordinary 


amuſements ; but what was our ſurprize, when on re- 


turning to the houſe, we found there a large company ! 


Mr. Grandiſon had invited all the gentlemen of the 


neighbourhood with their children, to celebrate the 


birth day of his ſon. We had a pretty concert ;. and 
after it a ball. Charles and his ſiſter did wonders. How 
much 1 wiſhed that I could fing and play as they did; 


but you know, mama, it is not my fault that I cannot. 


You were not able to give me the advantage of maſters. 
At preſent I partake of that benefit with my friends; 
and I hope to profit ſo -much by it, as to be able one 
day to equal them. 


F ; * 
Jam obliged to break off here, my dear mama, being 


juſt called upon to partake of a little tour into the coun- 


try. I expect a great deal of pleaſure from this tour, 
which I will nof fail to give you an account of in my 
next; but I forgot to tell you that Charles made his 
preſent yeſterday to his ſiſter of the little ſtarling, in 


return for a pocket book which ſhe had preſented him 


with. Emily is already quite fond of her bird. I 
never ſaw ſo diverting an animal. I wiſh my ſiſter could 
ſee all the care that Emily takes of it; but I wiſh yet 


more to be with her, for then I ſhould alſo be with you, 
my dear mama. es | 
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LETTER VIII. 


WILLIAM DANVERS, ro HIS MoTER- 


AUGUST 27. 


W E had not ſo much e yeſterday as we ex- 
| pected, my dear mama. The weather was very 
fine at our ſetting out; but a violent ſhower of rain 
coming on. obliged us to take ſhelter in a very indiffer- 
ent little inn, Whilſt the ſtorm laſted. 
bled and put himſelf out of humour. Emily was vexed: 
and as for me, I muſt confeſs to you, I was not very 
well pleaſed. Charles, who is always maſter of him- 
ſelf, was the only one of us whom this little accident 
did not diſeoncert, as you will perceive by the tollow- 
ing dialogue. 

Edward, How unlucky it is that this rain is come ; 
all oun pleaſure is at an end now. 


Charles. Perhaps not: we will have our tca here, and 


by that time the rain may ceaſe. If it ſhould not, we can 
eaſily ſend for the coach, that my lilter” may not be 
obliged to walk through the wet. 

Emily. I thank you, brother, but I had much rather 
it were dry. 

Charles. I do not doubt i it; a walk would have becn 
more agreeable to you. But our gardener was wiſhing 
for rain this morning, becauſe the plants and trees have 
need of it. Now, whoſe waſhes do you think ought to 
prevail, his or „ours? 

Edward, (with a, contemptuous ſmile.) Oh, thoſe af the 

ardener, no doubt. 


Charles. Why, truly, I think ſo too; for without rain 


the trees muſt ſuffer much from the drought; ; and would 
you not be very ſorry if we ſhould have no fruit ? And 
what will become of the poor, ſhould the heat deſtroy 
the corn, and if a bad harveſt ſhould raiſe the price of 
bread ? 
Emily. Oh they will be ſadly to be pitied, 
_ Charles. Let us rejoice then at the rain which may 
Prevent theſe evils. Beſides, if it deprives us of the 
pleaſures 
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pleaſures of our walk, it will afford us others in return; 5 


we ſhall behold the verdure more freſh. and brilliant, 
and the flowers in our parterre will bloom with redoubled 
luſtre. 

Enmily. Sw brother; you have convinced me. 
I am no longer angry at the rain. Let 1 it fall if it will, 
L ſhall find no fault. 


Edward. One day longer would have made no great 


difference: it would have been better for us if it had 


not fallen before to-night, or to-morrow, and then we 


might have had our walk to-day. 

Charles. But thoſe who happen to be obliged to tra- 
vel either to-nigut or to-morrow had rather it ſhould 
fall now. Would you have the weather governed ac- 
cording to your fancy ? 

Emily. Charles is in the right; the deſi res of different 


people are ſo contradictory to each other that it is im- 


poffible all the world ſhould be pleaſed. 

Charles. Believe me, we ſhould be very unhappy if 
ail our prfyers were granted us: but to return to the 
weather, What a fmall matter it is that we ſhould be 


deprived of our pleafures for one day, in compariſon to 


the good: which this rain will produce to others as well 
as to ourſelves, 

Enily, But look at the poor birds; I cannot help 
pitying them. 

Char les. They know where to ſeek ſhelter when the 
rain incommodes them: beſides, as my papa ſays, there 
is a kind of oil in their feathers which repels the wet. 

Emily, J am glad of that: it ſeems to me that every 
thing around us is very wiſely ordered. 

The rain now became more violent; however, Mrs. 
Grandifon did not forget us; the carriage was ſent, and 
we were ſoon conducted back to the houſe. Emily 
amuſed herſelf with her ftarling. Charles and I 
made a party at ſhuttle-cock to ſupply the exerciſe of a 
walk. As for Edward, he remained in the dumps, and 
could find out no way of conſoling himſelf but by 
teazing his dog. I have learned a good leſſon from him 
to-day : for I ſee, when we ſuffer our humours to get 
the better of us on every little diſappointment, we are 
fure to be very often unhappy. Well then, I will. do 
my beſt to accommodate mylglf to every miſchance that 
may 
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may befal me. There is one, however, to which I can- 
not be inſenfible; it is that of being ſeparated from you 
and my little ſiſter. I ſtretch forth my arms to em- 
brace you without the power of doing it. A thouſand 
times in the day I fancy that you are doing the ſame 
by me; but, alas, we can only draw near to each other 
by our ſentiments. But what then, are not they ſuffici- 
_ lively and ee to reunite us? 


— 


LETTER IX. 


WILLIAM DANVERS To HIS MOTHER. 


AUGUST 29. 


1 Muſt relate to you, my dear mama, a droll adventure 
that befel us laſt night. 

We had ſcarcely been half an hour in bed when we 
heard a great noiſe. What is it, ſaid I to my friend? I 
know not, anſwered he. Perhaps, ſaid I, as thieves 
may have broken into the houſe. At this inſtant we 
heard Edward cry out violently. Charles immediately 
leaped out of bed, haſtily threw ſomething over him, 
and ſeizing his ſword, Follow. me, William, ſaid he, it 
is in Edward's chamber. I lighted a candle at our lamp, 
and we went up into his brother's room, to ſee what 
was the matter. Charles did not diſcoyer the leaſt fign 
of fear; but to confeſs the truth to you, I trembled all 
over. On entering the room, we ſaw Edward lying on 
the ground under a table, which had fallen on him, with 
all his books and papers. After having aſſiſted in raiſing 
bim up, Charles ſaid, What is the matter, brother? 
what has happened to you ? 

Edward. J do not know; but I Bo been terribly 
frightened. 

Charles. But by what accident came you on the 
ground? 

Edward. I will tell you; but let me recover myſelf 
a little. 

William. Have you ſcen any one ? Are there thieves 


in the houſe ? 
Edward. 


— 
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N= Edward, No, I believe not; but I don't yet know 
ou what it is. 1 . 5 
m- Charles. Then why did you cry out ſo? 

nd Edward. You would have done the ſame, had you 
me been in my place. I don't know; | fell out of the bed, 
her It was a ghoſt, I am ſure, that dragged me away. 

ici 


Charles. Do you think ſo, Edward? | | 
Edward. It was a ghoſt, I tell you; I am ſure of it. 
Charles. Indeed, Edward, I thought ſome dreadful 

accident had befallen you ; but I ſee it now only as 

ſomething to laugh at. But you look quite ſcared, and 

William too is all in a flutter. I will go and fetch you 

ſome hartſhorn : you had better take a few drops. 
Edward, But don't go down alone; call one of the 

ſervants. FL: 


3 Charles. There is no occaſion ; let us take care not to 


make a noiſe, leſt we wake papa and mama. 


wu William. And can you venture to go about the houſe 

without any one with, you ? re » 
91 Charles. Why not, my friend? What is there to 
3 fear? | 


Edward. Jam no more of a coward than you, but I 


: 15 ſhould be afraid to 5 _ Harkye, Charles : 
wm William. You call to no purpoſe ; he is out of hear- 
9 


has great courage. But, Edward, how did all this 
#4 happen ? | pe 92 
Edward, I will tell you when Charles comes back. 

4 211 William. Then here he is. . 

# Edvard. Have you ſeen nothing, brother? | 

Charles, (avith g ſmile.) Oh yes; I have ſeen the paſſage, 

the ſtaircaſe, my cheſt of drawers, and this bottle. 

221 Come, take a few of theſe drops; they will give you 
oY. courage to face the ghoſt. F 

Edward. 1 deſire you will not make a jeſt of it. 


bly . Char les. Why not? it is the beſt way of treating a 
the ghoſt, a | 5 


come back again. „ | | 
Charles. It is true. But tell me, Edward, how comes 
it that we are all three out of our beds at this time of 


of yours ? 
vol. II. K | Edward, 
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William. That is becauſe you do not believe it will 
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| been as much frightened as I was. 
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Edward. It was the ghoſt, I tell you. | 

.Charles. It is rather a dream that you have had. 

£#dward. No, indeed; I was quite awake. 

Charles, Tell us then all about it. Fa 

Edward. It was thus: you know, I do not like to 
fleep with a light in my chamber; I had juſt put out 
my candle, and p* into bed, when I heard ſomething 
tread ſoftly on the floor; I roſe up on my ſeat, and 
drawing aſide the curtain, ſaw clearly in the corner of 


* 


ſometimes ſmall, and which moved about. 


Cbarles. It was the dazzling of your eyes, no doubt. 
Eduard. The dazzlifig- of my eyes, indeed! I tell 
you it was a real object; I ſaw it as plain as I ſee you. 
Charles, Well, and what followed ? of ES 
Edward. I remained | ops ſtill, hardly. daring to 
ights were extinguiſhed, and 1 
heard ſomething trot about the chamber, and then 
throw itſelf violently againſt the door. SE 
William. The mere recital chills me with fear.< 
Edward, With all Charles's ſteadineſs, he would have 


Charles. But why did not you call out for a light i 


- Edward. How could 1? terror had ſtopped 'my mouth. 


For a moment all was ſtill: then I heard ſomething glide 
-againſt the wall; and by the pale light of the moon, | 
ſaw a great phantom, all in white, anding againſt the 
Window curtain, It — moment to become 
taller and larger. I put my hand before my eyes, let I 
ſhould ſee ſomething ſtill more dreadful. © FE crept ſoftly 
out of bed, in order to eſcape out of the chamber; 
but the phantom, as it appeared to me, began to lea 
about; and then came up cloſe to me: in my fright 
fell againſt the table, Which I overturned upon me, ut- 
tering at the fame a loud cry, which was what you 
Heard. But huſh, I think I hear it again. A 
William. I think ſo too; I heard ſomething move by 
that bureau. „ | 3 | 
Charles. I lay a wager it is a rat hid under it. 
Edward. But a rat is not white; beſides, what I ſaw 
Was at leaſt as big as our great dog in the court-yard. 
Charles. We have nothing to do but to ſearch: if u 


> here, we ſhall ſee it. | 
— Charles 


the room two lights, which appeared ſometimes great, 


ve 


Charles immediately began ſearching into every cor- 
ner, under the bed, the bureau, and the drawers ; at 
length he cried out, Here is the ghoſt ; I have found 
him. And what at laſt was this ghoſt ? you will never 
gueſs, my dear mama: it was no other than a great 
white cat, belonging to the tenant, which had ſtolen 


into the houſe, and ran into Edward's chamber. At 


the fight of it we all three burſt into laughter, Charles 
rallied his brother on his credulity, and the cat made 
her eſcape as ſoon as ſhe ſaw the door open: Edward 


appeared, however, a little confuſed at this adventure. 


] cannot comprehend, faid he, how this cat could ap- 
pear to me of ſuch a formidable ſize. It is the property 
of fear, anſwered Charles, to repreſent things falſely, 
and to magnify them to our imagination. But the two 


flambeaus which I ſaw ? they were the eyes of the cat, 
which appeared either large or ſmall as ſhe opened or 


ſhut her eye-lids. Believe me, all the ſtories that we hear 
of apparitions are like this of our cat. Could we trace 
them to their ſource, we ſhould find their cauſes quite 
natural. „ 5 


After this converſation we returned to our beds, and 
ſlept very well the remainder of the night. This morn- 
ing at breakfaſt we diverted Mr. and Mrs. Grandiſon 


with our night alarm: they beſtowed great praiſes on 
the coolneſs and reſolution of Charles. I muſt con- 
feſs, I never faw his preſence of mind fail him on any 
occafion. As to Edward and me, we were not the laſt to 
laugh at our own weakneſs : indeed, I am aſhamed not to 
have ſhewn more courage. I hope that this little hiſtory 
will ſerve to amuſe my fiſter, and to inſpire her with 
more boldneſs on a like occaſion than has been ſhewn 
by her brother. | es 


Adieu, my dear mama; you do not write to me ſo 


often as I defire, or as I have occaſion for. Emily 
talks to me frequently of my ſiſter: ſhe wants to know if 
you are as well ſatisfied with her as ever. Write par- 
ticularly about her, I beſeech you, both to gratify my 
own affection as well as the enquiries of my young friend 


who vouchſafes to intereſt herſelf for a little girl whom 


I love ſo much. Embrace her for me, and convince her 
tow tender the regard is that I bear her. , | 
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LETTER £ $21 
"MR$, DANVERS TO HER SON» 


1 Senſibly feel your tender reproach, my dear ſon, that 


I do not write to you often enough : were I at liberty 
to give myſelf up to it, no IG would be more 
pleaſing to me; Son you may ealily conceive how much 
my time is engaged by the affairs of my family, and the 
attention that 1 think it neceſſary to pay to your little 
fiſter: I am obliged, you know, to inſtruct her myſelf, not 
having a fortune ſufficient to procure her the inſtruction 


. of difterent maſters. But my cares are well repaid by 


her happy diſpoſition : ſhe learns every thing with the 
greateſt facility; her induſtry is not to be repulſed by 
any difficulty; and I am every day aſtoniſhed at the 
rapid progreſs of her underſtanding ; nor do her ſenti- 


ments afford me leſs cauſe of ſatisfaction, It would be 
difficult to conceive a heart of more rectitude and ſenſi- 


bility. All that you have written to me from time to 
time about Emily, pleaſes her infinitely. The pretty 


8 letter which this young lady wrote to her mama, on 
the ſubject of the poor people who ſuffered by a fire, and 


of which you ſent me a copy, has made a lively impreſ- 
fion on her. She finds ſomething to ſay about it every 
day. O my dear mama, ſaid ſhe to me yeſterday, had 
J been rich, I would have done like Emily; how much 
pleaſure muſt ſhe have had in reheving thoſe poor Miſs 
Falſtons Yes, my child, ſaid I, ſhe has reaſon to be 


happy, and I am fo alfo, in ſeeing you capable of taking 


part 1n tie troubles of other people ; it 1s a proof of a 
good heart: and this diſpoſition gives you a right to 
expect the ſame ſympathy in others towards you. Theſe 
affectionate ſentiments are neceſſary amongit mankind 
for the mutual conſolation of their troubles. This is 
very true, mama, ſaid ſhe, for when I ſuffer any un- 


_ ,eafineſs, if my little friends appear afflited for me, it 


leſſens the evil by one half at leaſt; beſides, I am 

ſure to love them the better for it, and that is always a 

Pleaſure, Is not this a very delicate ſentiment, my - 
| on, 
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ſon, and altogether charming for its ſimplicity ? T hear: 
ſuch continually from her, which excite in me the ten- 
dereſt emotions; nor am I leſs affected by thoſe which 
you diſplay in your letters: I feel that they come from 
the bottom of your heart; and it is with joy that I re- 
ceive them back into mine. They ſoften my aftictions, - . 
and prove to me that I have not loſt all that I poſſeſſed on 
carth, when I loſt my huſband, fince my children re- 


at main to cheriſh me with as much tenderneſs as I have 
ty love for them. Yes, it is to you and your fiſter that I 
Ire commit the care of my happineſs. It will not be a pain- 


ful one to you ; for to ſee you made happy by your vir- 
tues will not fail to render me ſo. | 

All Mrs. Grandiſon's letters to me are filled with the 
moſt flattering accounts of you. The friendſhip which 
has long united us has, no doubt, its ſhare in theſe enco- 
miums: nevertheleſs, I am willing to believe that you 
have ſo lively a ſenſe of her goodneſs, as to guard you 
from doing any thing which may Jully incur her re- 

rehenſion; it would indeed be thameful in you to de- 
erve it, having before you ſo perfect a model as Charles. 
We never love thoſe long whom we cannot eſteem : con- 
tinue then to follow the good example of your friend. 

A young man endowed with ſuch noble qualities, ought 

to inſpire you with a laudable emulation; ind there is 
no way by which you can repay his tenderneſs, but by 
endeavouring to make yourſelf worthy of it. 

I-fee how much you ſuffer in not being able to imi- - 
tate his beneficence. What pleaſure ſhould I feel, could 
I put-it in your power to exerciſe this attractive virtue! 
cultivate it, nevertheleſs, in your breaſt,. againſt the 
moment that fortune may enable you to follow theſe 
generous emotions; in the mean time, my dear, receive 
the trifle that I ſend you: I wiſh it were more, but it is all 
that the preſent ſtate of my affairs will permit. I have 

. tranſmitted to Mr. Grandiſon whatever is wanting for 

your neceſſaries: what 1 fend you, is deſtined for your 
pleaſures ; and theſe I know confiſt in ſuch things as 
are moſt worthy of a ſenſible and generous heart. jk 1 
wel my fon. I embrace you with all the tranſports of = 
a mother whoſe felicity depends on the tenderneſs and | ö 
virtues of her children. | 
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' WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOT RER. 
' SEPTEMBER 12. 


A Thouſand thanks to you, my dear mama, for the 
preſent which you have ſent me. A trifle do you 


call it! permit me to contradict you in this; I, for m 
pe y 


part, think it a great ſum. You are not rich, and yet 
you make me a preſent of two gumeas for my pleaſure: 
ten times as much, were you poſſeſſed of a large for- 
tune, would be leſs to me. But alas, I fear that you 


may have put yourſelf to ſome inconvenience,. in order 
to enrich me; and this thought interrupts the joy that 


I feel in receiving theſe marks of your bounty. Be at 
leaſt perſuaded, that I am ſenſible of all the value of this 
gift, and that I know. how to employ it in a manner with 


Which you will be ſatisfied. 


I muſt own to you, that I felt a little proud when I 
related to Emily what you wrote to me of my fiſter, . I 


ſeemed as if I valued myſelf more on her perfections 


than on thoſe which I might acquire myſelf, Emily 
appeared flattered that her conduct had merited your 
approbation. She becomes every day more ſenſible and 
more amiable. Since my little fiſter knows ſo well how 
to profit by what I write to you concerning my friend, 
I will relate to you another adventure which has lately 
| ned to her. I muſt confefs freely, that ſhe was a 
ltthe in fault at the beginning, but the eoncluſton does 


her ſo much honour, that I cannot forbear relating the 


whole to you as it happened. The poor child was 


yeſterday in the parlour with Edward; they amuſed 


themſelves by turns, in playing little tunes on the 
harpfichord. You know, there 1s in this parlour a 
Japan cabinet, filled with very valuable china. Emily 

ad the curiofity to open it, to look at ſome Chinele 


figures which Mrs. Grandiſon had lately had preſented 


to her. She took one in her hand in order to examine 


it nearer. Edward, who is ever at ſome unlucky trick, 


cried out ſuddenly, mama is coming. Emily, fearing 
to be caught in the fact, haſtily put back the china _ 
„ | the 
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the cabinet; but in her fear and precipitation, threw 
down a cup which broke into a thouſand pieces. She 
was ſeized with conſternation. It was a cup of great 
value, which ſhe knew her mama preſerved with the ut- 
moſt care, as it made part of a ſet which was only uſed 
on particular occaſions. Edward quitted the harp- 
ſtchord, on hearing Emily cry ; and this is the conver-" 

5 ſation which paſſed between them. 

u Edward. = have done a pretty piece of work there, 

y truly. I would not be in your place for a good deal. 

t Emily, O brother, how can you teize me ſo, when 
you ſee how I am diſtreſſed already? you ſhould rather 


- give me your advice. 

u Edward, What advice can I give you? if you were 
x to go to all the ſhops in London, you would not find 
it ſuck another cup as that. You have nothing to do that 
it I know of but to ſet off for China, in order to match it. 
is Emily, What pleaſure can you take 1 in tormenting me 


h thus? 
| Edward. What had you to do rummagin g in hat 
cabinet? 

Emily. If it had not been for vou this would not have 


2 — 3 
vard. Nay, it was you that did; it; you had ho 
bufineſs to touch the china. 

Emily, It is true, I did wrong; however, if you had 


er put me in a fright, I ſhould not have broken any 
t ing. 5 


Edward. This ſet of china 4 mama was ſo fond of, 
ſee, it is now incomplete; there might as well be nota 
piece of it left. 
Emily. I would give all that I am worth in the world 
that this had not happened. 
Edward. Oh yes, you may lament now ; ; that will do 
much good, 
Emily. O brother, how can you be ſo cruel ? Charles 
would not torment me thus. | 
Edward. Well, well, don't cry any mom, and 1 will 
tell you what you had beſt do. | 
Emily. Let me hear, dear Edward? oP 
Bdmard, Nobody knows any thing of what has 
paſſed: we have — to do but to gather up the 
broken bits, and place them by each other in- the cabi- 
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net. Mama will not look in it 'this morning. During 


dinner, you may ſay that you heard ſome china fall in 
the cabinet; I will be ready to ſupport the fact: Mama 
will of courſe go and look, and, without doubt, will 
conclude that it fell of itſelf, | „3 ap. 
Emily, No indeed, brother, I will not do this. 
Edward. And why not; you accuſe no one by it ? 


Emily. No matter, it is a bad expedient; to tell an 


untruth 1s worſe than breaking the china. 


Edward. Very well; I have ſhewn you a way to get c 


out of the ſcrape, which you might take advantage of; 
but it is your concern, not mine. 0 e 
Emily. Alas, what ſhall I do? 


Edward. 1 am really frightened for you; but I am 
myſelf about you, when you 


very good thus to trouble 
defire to be puniſhed, - | | 
Emily. Yes, I had rather be puniſhed than deceive 
mama; I will go to her, confeſs the fault, and aſk her 
pardon, promiſing, at the ſame time, never to touch 
the key of her cabinet as long as I live. | 


Emily was juſt going out, when ſhe ſaw her mama 


enter the room: ſhe trembled, and changed colour; and 


before ſhe was able to ſpeak, burſt into a torrent of 


tears. She expected a ſharp gy eee what then was 


her ſurprize, when Mrs. Grandiſon, who had overheard | 


all that had paſſed, took her tenderly in her arms, and 


careſſing her, ſaid, you are a good girl, my dear Emily, 


I do not know what it is that you have broken, but if it be 
the moſt valuable piece of china in my cabinet, I forgive 


you, in confideration of your courage and frankneſs. As 
for you, Sir, continued ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to Edward,. 
go up into your chamber, and meditate on the leſſon that 


your young fiſter has given you. It is well for you that 
your father knows nothing of all this, or he would be 
more ſevere than I am. Go and bluſh for the falſhood' 


that you meditated : I ſee, henceforward I mutt not de- 


pend on your word, but may reſt in confidence on that 


of your ſiſter. TE | | : 
ou perceive, mama, how well Emily was rewarded for 


not following the bad councils of Edward; for ſhe would 


have paid dear for his falſhood, as Mrs. Grandiſon had 
overheard all. The relation of this adventure will not, 


I think, be uſeleſs to my ſiſter; not that I ſuſpe& har 
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of ever being capable of N NN you. Heaven forbid 
I ever ſhould! but it will be a treſh encouragement to 
her to perſevere in the good principles that ſhe has re- 
ceived from you. Ah what good fortune is hers to receive 
them from your own lips! It is a long time, alas, ſince 
I have enjoyed that happineſs ; raging ſeas divide me 


from thoſe whom I love beſt in the world. Oh when 


ſhall I embrace you! When will you ſee us both, my 
little fiſter and me, at your knees, vying with each other 


in giving you proofs of our affection ! 
EST TOER 2H 
WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER - 
1 ConcGrATULATE. myſelf, my dear mama, on having 
it in my power to make you acquainted with a new 


inſtance of the moderation and generoſity of my friend. 
No, I cannot often enough repeat it. There is not, 1 


believe, in the whole univerſe, a young man of ſo noble 


a character. | 5 

The earl of ——— made him a preſent, a few days 
ago, of a fine dog, of a very rare and uncommon kind. 
Young Falkland, one of our neighbours, had before 
this aſked the earl ſeveral times to give it to him, but he 
could not obtain- it of him, becaufe this young man is - 
remarkable for his ill treatment of his dogs. He has 
no other pleaſure: than in tormenting them, either by 
the moſt cruel diſcipline, or by encouraging them to 
fight till they tear each other to preces. He has alrcady - 
above a dozen in his houſe : you would think, perhaps, 
that this was ſufficient ; but no ſuch thing : he 1 6h 
ſides a collection of all ſorts of animals, particularly 
cats, monkies, and parrots; and with theſe creatures 
he paſſes one half of the day. He muſt have, methinks, - 
a moſt contracted mind thus to laviſt his time in ſuch a a 
miſerable occupation, inſtead of devoting it to the ſtud 
of the arts and ſciences. Notwithſtanding the multi- 
tude he has of. theſe beaſts about him, he was quite 
cnraged when he found the earl had given his dog to 

| | Dy O's . 
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another after refuſing it to him. What was the conſe. 


quence of this? Charles had ſcarcely been five days in *Y 
poſſeſſion of it when the poor creature was found dead in | 
a corner of the houſe. It was not till yeſterday that we e 
diſcovered, by means of one of Falkland's ſervants, that 
he had contrived to get him poiſoned out of fpite and 1 
jealouſy. What monſters are there among mankind! I t 
ſay monſters; the term is not too ſtrong. Yes, my dear r 
mama, I call him a monſter, who can deprive another ER 
of what he cannot poſſeſs himſelf, with no other view 
than to give him pain. But the following converſation u 
which paſſed between Edward, Charles, and me, as we 
were walking in the garden yeſterday, will ſhew you p 
how my friend revenged this piece of knavery. to 
I was lamenting the death of the poor creature. I — 
_ am very much afflicted, ſaid he, alſo: 1 could hardly = 
have believed that the loſs of a dog would have given hi 
me ſo much trouble: but this was an animal of ſuch in 
fingular beauty, and he was already become quite at- 
tached to me. „ bs, : th 
Edward. It was a ſhocking action on the part. of ou 
Falkland to poiſon him: 1 would never forgive him as me 
long as I lived were I in your place. 2 to 
Charles. J muſt forgive bun, however, unleſs I reſolve pre 
to be as wicked as he is. N | mi 
Edward. You are too good, brother; for my part 1 no! 
mall hate him as long as I live. lags | Fal 
Charles. I. do not hate him, but I deſpiſe his charac- = 
ter; and I pity him yet more for being the ſlave of ſuch 0 
violent and deteſtable paſſions; to deſtrqy an innocent col 
animal with no other view than to deprive another of it. — 
He who can be guilty of ſuch cruelty in cold blood C 
% —, oo Ir I TR, of 1 
Edward. And the traitor dared to call himſelf your wal 
friend. V 6 . E 
Cbarles. 1 am not now to learn that we muſt not ſee 
give credit to mere words, and that we muſt know people 7 
well before we reckon upon their friendſhip.  —_ ordi 
Edward. Don't you intend to break entirely with diſtr 
ſuch a dirty fellow as he is? | 2 
Charles. I do not mean to inſult him publickly, I ſhall. the | 
content myſelf _ with holding as little intercourſe 5M 
with him as poffible. The fociety of a young man of that 


his baſe way of thinking by no means ſuits me. 
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_ Edward. Pſhaw ; this is not enough. Shall I cut off 


| his ears, Charles? you have only to ſay the word. 


Charles. I'll take care then how I ſay that word: his 


cars will not bring me back my dog. . 
| Edward. Well then, I have another ſcheme. Falkland 


has a dozen ſpaniels and greyhounds ; we have nothin 
to do but to poiſon them in our turn ; he deſerves this 


revenge. 


| Charles, But have the poor beaſts deſerved it ? 


Edward. What then, do you mean to let him eſcape 


unpuniſhed ? 


Charles, That is not my affair, I ſhall not take his | 


puniſhment upon me; it is enough for me to leave him 


to his conſcience. 


—"Edivard. L ſhall be curious to know what my papa 


will think of this adventure. I do not wonder now at 


his always being ſo careful to keep us from too ſtrict an 
intimacy. with this young profligate. I 

Charles. It is a proof to me that my father underſtands 
the heart; and | learn from it that we ought to conſult 
our parents in the choice of our friends: as they have 
more experience than we have, they know better how 
to diſtinguiſn characters: by their wiſe advice I hope ta 
preſerve myſelf from dangerous connexions by which I 
might be corrupted. But, Edward, I think, we ought 
not to acquaint my father with this baſe action of 
Falkland's. | RR 

Edward. How then will you manage it? 


Charles. Methinks, we ſhall mortify him more by 2 


cold contempt than by our complaints. 
William, This is a noble way of thinking, 
Charles. It will be beſt, believe me. But let us talk 


of ſomething more agreeable. Come, ſhall we take a 5 


walk in the fields this fine evening? 
Edward. Stop a moment; look yonder, don't you 
ſee ſomething up in that tree? De, 2 
William. Methinks I ſee a bird in it with very extra- 
ordinary feathers, and he flutters as if he were in 
diſtreſs. - n THEE OE 
Charles. It is very true; he is caught by his wings in 
the tree, | 


Edward. How lucky this is: it is Falkland's parrot 
that has eſcaped out of his cage, I know him very well. 
- „ No W- 
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Now we have him in our power, he ſhall pay for the 
dog, His maſter” would not take ten guineas for him: 


he ſhall be well puniſhed now. 5 TH 
-barles, O my dear Edward, the poor creature ſuffers. 

ſadly : be ſo kind, Wilham, as to get me a ladder, 1 

will get up into the tree and diſentangle the poor bird. 
Edward. To give it to Falkland, I ſuppoſe ? 

Charles. To be ſure : Is it not his? | 

Edward, He killed your dog, and you mean to ſave 

his parrot. Os 


Charles. And why not? It would make me happy, if 


I. could from' this time forth do him any good in return 
for the injury that he has done me. | | 


Edward. You had better be adviſed; you will never 


again have ſo good an opportunity of being revenged. 
Charles, I look upon it as ſuch: it is ſufficient revenge 
to me, to ſhew him that my heart is better than his. 


Edward. Oh yes, he is very capable of feeling this to 


be ſure. 


Charles. Well then I ſhall have. the 1 of 


feeling it. 


Juſt then the gardener brought us a ladder. Charles 
climbed into the tree himſelf, and found the parrot 
entangled with his wings between two branches, and 
held faſt: he ſoon diſengaged him, and immediately 


charged one of the ſervants to carry him to young 
Falkland. | 


What do you think of my brother, ſaid Edward to 


me, as Charles left us? 19 5 1 
Can you blame him, anſwered I, for being ſo generous ? 
No, certainly; but 1 do not feel myſelf perfect 
enough to imitate him. ft 


It is our part to become ſo from ſo good an example. 
Charles now came up to us, his face was animated 


with the moſt ſweet expreſſions of ſatisfattion.: I never 


before was ſo ſenfible ef the pleaſure which ariſes from 
doing good. O my derr mama, preſerve, I pray you, 
all my letters, that J may read them over again when I 
return home. I ſhould be very unworthy of ſuch a 


friend, if the leſſons that I daily receive from his conduct 


did not inſpire me both with inclination and power to 
profit by them. I wiſh he were known to all the young 
people of. our age. If we feel ſo much pleaſure in 
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reading of the good actions of others, what do we not 


enjoy in doing them ourſelves! O my dear mama, 1 
will ever cultivate this ſentiment, that I may become 
the more worthy of your tenderneſs. I ſalute my 


little fiſter acroſs the great ſpace which divides us,. once 
for myſelf, and once tor Emily. 


LETTER XIII. 


WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER. 


SEPTEMBER 16, 


XE aſſiſted yeſterday, my dear mama, in gathering 
in the fruits of autumn. The air was mild, and 

the ſky ſerene; nothing was heard on all fides but 
ſprightly ſongs accompanied by the fife and violin. 
It was a charming fight to behold, between the trees, 


young boys climbing to the higheit branches to gather 


the fruit, whilſt the women and girls received them be- 


low in their aprons, in order to fill their baſkets, We 
toqQ were employed in ſtripping thoſe branches which 
hung within our reach. All theſe labours carry with 
them an air of feſtivity which fills the heart with 
pleaſure. , 225 | 


We obſerved ſome little country girls meanly dreſſed 


earneſtly look at us over the hedge. When we had 
finiſhed our buſineſs, one of them beckoned to the gar- 


dener, and we could perceive her talking to him in a 


ſupplicating manner, at the ſame time caſting frequent 
looks at my friend, Charles perceived it, and when ſhe 


had done ſpeaking, called the gardener to him. I will. 


give. you their converſation, which will be the beſt way 
of relating the thing. 


Charles. What was that little girl aſking ſo ear- | 
neſtly ? | 


. Gardener. I will tell you, Sir. Every body here- 


abouts knows the goodneſs of your heart. She has 


been aſking me to beg ſome fruit of you for her mother 
who is at ſick home. 


bares. | 
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Charles. Does ſhe afk it for her mother? She is a good 


girl for that. Go and give her as many apples as ſhe 


can carry. It will be a pleaſure to me to reward her 


for loving thoſe to whom ſhe owes her life, ©  _. 
Gardener, I will go then and give her ſome of the 


windfalls, they will do well enough. 


Charles, How friend ! What would you pick out the 


worſt that we have for a poor ſick woman! No, no, I 


inſiſt on your giving her ſome of the choiceſt. 
e 


Gardener. I fear, that will leſſen our ſtore. 

Charles. Did not you tell me that we had an extraordi- 
nary plenty of fruit this Wert ? 
_ Gardener. It is true, 
all our hoards. 


- 


Charles. Well then, out of the abundance which hea- 


ven beſtows upon us, let us at leaſt give ſome to thoſe 


who have nothing. 


: Gardener. Ah, my dear young maſter, it is not with- 
out reaſon that you are ſo beloved and honoured. You 
are 2 bleſſing ſent to us by heaven. I will punctually 
obey you, for I know full well whatever you do will be 
approved by your parents. $5; | 

Upon this the gardener went to execute Charles's 


orders. Edward, having heard what had paſſed, camg 


up to his brother, and ſaid ; 1 don't diſapprove of your 
good-nature, but I cannot bear to ſee the common 
people always coming with ſome petition to you, 

. Charles, But, my dear brother, if they did not aſk 
of us what they want, ſhould we be 1o attentive to 


them as to think of it without? We aſk our parents 


every day for a thouſand ſuperfluous things; ſufter then 
the poor at leaſt to lay before us their urgent ncceſſities. 
Emily. Charles 1s very right. Would it not be a ſad 


thing, that we ſhould have fo much more than we 
want even for our pleaſures, and that the poor ſhould 


be without even the common neceſſaries of life? I will 
tell mama this evening of the ſituation of this little girl's 
mother, and I am ſure ſhe will fend her ſome aſſiſt- 


ance. Mr. Bartlet, who was juſt then coming up to us, 


overheard what Emily had ſaid, and praiſed her for her 


humanity. Charles aſked him, if apples were good for 


a ſick perſon: Undoubtedly, ſaid he, if they be ripe. 
This fruit, ſaid he, which is produced in almoſt all 


\ 


ir, we have hardly room to hold 


_ climates, 


* * 
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climates, is by ſo much the more valuable, as it will 


keep the beſt 2 of the year. How great is the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of our Creator, who thus provides 


for us during winter, when the exhauſted earth is no 


longer in a ſtate to produce theſe delicious fruits by 


which we have been nouriſhed and regaled in the ſum- 


* 


mer ſeaſon. | 
O my dear mama, I ſhall always be full of grati- 
tude to the Creator of the earth, who thus provides for 
the wants of his children with the tenderneſs of a pa- 


rent. Alas, mama, how many ungrateful children are 


there who devour the provifions of winter, without once 
thinking of the beneficent hand which provides them! 
Heaven preferve me from ever being one of this num» 
ber: we, in particular, who owe ſo much to it for being 
permitted to ſhare its bounties with ſo good a mother“! 

es, mama, I ſhould be thankful to Providence if I poſe © 


ſeſſed nothing on earth but you. Vouchſafe to receive - 
from me the homage of theſe ſentiments, and continue 


to me thoſe by which you have always honoured me. 4 


I aſk this both for myſelf and my little flter, and as 4. 


pledge of your granting it, I accept the firſt kiſs which 
you will give her, fince I cannot have the happineſs to 
partake it with her. Ls | ER 

P. 8. Mr. Grandiſon has this moment received a letter 


from the earl of * * *, the firſt lord of the bedchamber, 


to require the attendance of his ſon Charles at court. 
They are ignorant of the reaſon; of this. My friend 
ſets off to-morrow with Mr. Bartlet, How much ſhall 


T regret his abſence! I who have lately lived in the 


pleating habit of ſeeing him every inſtant, muſt now 
paſs whole days without his, ſociety! Neither do we 


know how long he may be abſent. Mr. Grandiſon is 
not at all uneaſy at this meſſage; the earl's letter is 


too gracious to be the prelude to any thing undefirable, 
But. in the mean while I loſe my friend. Nothing but 
the hopes. of == mage good to him could confole me 
for this ſeparation, He has promiſed to write to me. 
O my dear mama, with how much joy ſhall I ſend you 


the copy af his letters! 


LIT. 


3 
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LETTER XIV, 


" WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER. 
4 BE: | 8 5 
| | | | SEPTEMBER 20. 
HAST EN, my dear mama, to ſend you, according to 
promiſe, a copy of the firſt letter that I have received 


from my friend Charles. You will in it ſee what hap- 


xened to him on his journey and at his arrival in London, 

ſhall expect with impatience the next, news that he 
will have to fend me; my heart. forebodes that it will be 
good, Judge then how eager 1 ſhall be to make you 
partake of it. Full of this ſweet hope I embrace you 
and my little filter more tenderly, | 


LETTER XV. 


CHARLES GRANDISON TO HIS FRIEND: 
WILLIAM DANVERS. Ke; 


I DO not yet know, my dear friend, what our journey 


to London will produce; the beginning of our ex- 
pedition has not been the moſt happy. A ſuperſtitious 
mind might look upon this as a bad preſage; but you 
and I, my dear William, thanks to the good Teaſe of 
our parents, are in no danger of being diſturbed by 
vain prognoſtics. We had ſcarcely. gone a few miles 
before one of our horſes ſtopped. ſhort and would not 


advance a ſtep farther. The poſtilion thought to get 
on by exercifing his whip, which I could not ſee with- 


out pain; I cannot bear that ſo gentle and uſeful an 
animal ſhould be treated hardly. However, . we ſoon 
3 that the poor creature had met with a hurt in 


is foot, and that it was not his fault. We were there- 
fore obliged to go gently. on to the neareſt inn where 


we provided ourſelves with horſes and purſued our 
rout with renewed expedition, till an unlucky accident 
| ſtopped 


o 
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Ropped us. In a rugged part of the road the axletree 
of our chaiſe ſuddenly broke: happily we were none of 
us hurt; but we were obliged to get out of the carriage, 
and there being no houſe within a good diſtance, we had 
no other courſe left us but to walk on foot. I ſhould have 
made myſelf very eaſy under this accident, had it not been 
for my concern on account of our worthy friend Mr. 
Bartlet: I feared much leſt his health might ſuffer from 
the cold and dampneſs of the air and the fatigue of the 
walk, The ſun was already ſet, and we proceeded, 
flowly followed by our ſervant Henry. A violent rain 
came on. At length, after a half hour's walk, we per- 
ceived to the right a ſmall houſe at a little dilance from 
the road. We were let in by an honeſt labourer, bowed 
down by the weight of years and hard work, and his 
wife who appeared to be as old. We were hoſpitably 
received by this worthy old couple and their children. 
The eldeſt fon ran to fetch a wheel wright in the neigh- 
bourhood, and then went with him to afliſt the poſtilion 
in mending the chaiſe as well as they could; which 
they could not complete till the evening was far ad- 
vanced, As it was then too late to purſue our journey, 
we reſolved to paſs the night in this little hut which, 
under theſe circumſtances, I found as comfortable as the 
moſt ſuperb palace. Whilſt one of the daughters was 
preparing for us a ſimple repaſt; gentlemen, ſaid the 
old man, do not be uneaſy, we will give you up our 
bed in which you may refreſh yourſelves after your 


fatigue, It was with difficulty that Mr. Bartlet was per- 

? ſuaded to agree to this propoſal, but at laſt the preſſing 

f intreaties of our hoſt and his wife prevailed. They 

4 had placed but two covers on the table. Mr. Bartlet 

3 perceiving it, ſaid, Have you already ſupped, my good 

t friends ? %% EO „ 

rt No, Sir. 5 | f 

— Well then we muſt eat together; our meal will be the 

n heartier for it. 5 = | 

n We ſhould not have thought of taking that liberty, 

"8 Sir, replied the old man, but fince you order it you 
hall be obeyed. 85 A. 

e The ruſtic meal was ſoon put on the table; it con- 

Ir bited of a piece of cold meat, with vegetables, cheeſe | 
3 and butter and ſome good apples. Plain as this repaſt — 
- e , ö 
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was, I never made a better ſupper in my life, and flept 


ſo ſoundly after it that Mr. Bartlet had ſome difficulty 


in waking me the next morning. I have juſt now eat 
an excellent breakfaſt and take the opportunity, whilit 


Mr. Bartlet is thanking our kind hoſts for their hoſpi- 


tality, to write you this. I am now obliged'to break 
off, but as ſoon as we have paid our firſt vifit to Lord 
— you ſhall hear again from me. Preſent my duty 
to my papa and mama, and remember me affectionately 
to my brother and fiſter. | | 


I remain, my dear friend, ever yours = : 0 
: Charles Grandiſon- 


LETTER XVI 
WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHERs. 


SEPTEMBER 23. 


1 SAID right, my teak mama, when I told you that 


I ſhould have good news to fend you of my friend 
Charles. I encloſe you a copy of a letter that he has 
written to me, and one from Mr, Bartlet to Mr. Gran- 
diſon. I have ſcarce time to tranſcribe them before the 
pot goes out, I would fain expreſs to you the joy which 


ls my heart; but I can only ſay what a felicity it is 
to ſee my friend happy, and to wiſh this to my dear 


mama! | 
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LITE 3h; 


CHARLES GRANDISON TO HIS FRIEND 
1 WILLIAM DANVERS» 


E | „„ une I 
Coup you ever have gueſſed, my dear friend, what 
could be the object of my journey to this city ? 
Without doubt no, fince I myſelf hardly dare now to 
| believe it. Well then, it is by order of the king, who 
has juſt beſtowed on me the poſt of Page of honour, 
and inveſted me with a place about his children. I know 
not to whom I am- indebted for theſe favours ; but 
they try to perſuade me that I owe them to my own 
conduct. But it ſeems to me that I have only fulfilled 
my duty, and that alone deſerves no recompence : I 
* therefore what has befallen me as the pure bounty 
of heaven, which thus rewards the virtue of my worthy 
2 I rejoice more on their account than my own. 
r. Bartlet has written to my papa; you will doubt- 
leſs ſee his letter. I have ſcarce time to aſſure you that 
I am ever your faithful and affectionate friend 


Charles Grandiſon. 


| ns SIS AUS APE RFEISL "2h | | — — 


LETTER XVIII. 


MR. BARTLET TO MR. GRAN DISsON. 


My dear Friend, 3 ED. 
W HAT happy news have I to ſend you, and how 
much will the heart of Mrs. Grandiſon be filled 

with joy! Your amiable ſon———but you well merit thoſe 
1. favours with which heaven has vouchſafed to recompenſe 
N his goodneſs. I always told you that he was deſtined 
| © 
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to be the happineſs of your future life. And ſo pong” 


to be thus dillinguiſhed by his ſovereign's favours, whil 
all good men applaud the act! Yes, my dear Sir, there 
is no one here, but who, after having ſeen your. ſon, 
pronounces him worthy of his promifing deſtiny, But I 
will no longer keep you in ſufpence. Know then that 
the king has conferred on him the poſt.of page of ho- 


nour, and given him a place about the royal children 


as a fit object for their emulation. The earl of <—, 
whoſe wife is fiſter to * Major Arthur whoſe life was 
ſaved by Charles, had repreſented your ſon to his ma- 
jeſty in ſo advantageous a manner, had ſpoken ſo highly 
of his good ſenſe, his acquirements-and goodneſs of 


heart, as to inſpire the king with. the deſire of ſeeing 


him; and it was. after his firſt interview with him that 
he conferred on him theſe favours. 8 

The earl, who introduced Charles to his majeſty and 
was preſent at the audience, declared that he never ſaw 
any one received ſo graciouſly. The king himſelf, after 
ordering his children into his preſence, vouchſafed to 


preſent them to him. Your amiable ſon anſwered all 


queſtions put to him with a reſpectful: freedom and a 
nobleneſs of expreſſion quite aſtoniſhing for his age. 
The young princes were defirous that he ſhould. from 
that moment remain about them. But he repreſented: 


to them the occaſion there was for his remaining yer 


ſome time in his father's houſe, in order to profit by his 
inſtructions, and to render himſelf more worthy of the 
high office allotted him. _ 

He owned to me afterwards, that he had another rea- 


ſon for afking this delay: it was, that*his friend William: 


having only three months more to ſpend in England, 
he much wiſhed to paſs the remainder of* that time with 
him. Thus you ſee, his preſence of mind never forſakes 


him; nor can the ſeductions of fortune make him forget 


the duties of friendſhip. 

Thad earl gave 8 a grand entertainment in 
honour of your ſon. Charles received the compliments 

of all the company with as much grace as dignity, The 

many praiſes beſtowed on him excited not in him the 


leaſt emotions of pride; and he left the company all cap- 


* See letter from William Danvers, Vol. I. p. 138, which letter it 
was thought unneceſſary to repeat amongſt theſe. e 
| | tivated 
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tivated by his amiable qualities. Do not think, my dear 
friend, that the enthuſiaſm with which I ſpeak of your 
ſon is the effect - of that partiality which I feel for your 
family : you will find the ſame teſtimonies in his favour 
in the letter which Lord. has written you. 
We ſhall be detained about fix days longer here, and 
then I hope to bring back to your arms the worthy ob- 
ject of your tenderneſs. 3 TENT 
P. 8. The earl of has made me open my letter 
again, to inform you that Edward is preſented with a 
licutenancy in the fame regiment with Major Arthur, 
of which he is now lieutenant-colonel. | 


— -W- 
WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER. 


SEPTEMBER 26. 


1 WAS ſo impatient, my dear mama, to ſend you my 
friend Charles's letter and that of Mr. Bartlet, that 
I had not time to give you thoſe reflections which the 
good fortune of my friend have given birth to in my 
mind, Indeed were l to attempt to fay all that I think on 
this ſubject, my letter would not be finithed to-day. 
I will therefore confine myſelf to the more eaſy and 
delightful taſk, of attempting to deſcribe to you how 
ſenſible-I am of his faithful remembrance of our friend- 
ſhip. What then! Could he for the fake of my ſociety, 
during the remainder of my ſtay here, reſiſt the deſires of 
the young princes and facrifice all the pleaſures of a 
court! Ah, he has not made this ſacrifice to an ungrate- 
ful friend. You will witneſs for me, mama, how much 
I ever loved him, that all my letters were filled with 
expreſſions of my tenderneſs to him. Well then he is 
now become a thouſand times more dear to me. During 
his abſence I have been made too ſenſible how neceſſary 
he is to my happineſs. Notwithſtanding all the careſſes 
of Mr. and Mrs. Grandiſon, notwithſtanding the friend- 
ſhip of Edward and Emily, I find that I miſs him every 
hour in the day. I ſeem as if I were but half 2 

| | without 


* 
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without him. I have no other reſource but to em loy 


myſelf continually in doing ſomething for him. Yes, 


% 


mama, all the buſineſs that we did when we were to- 


2 I now do alone, in order to render his abſence 
eſs tedious to me. I have cultivated his garden, and 
ornamented it with the flowers of the ſeaſon, that he 
may fee at his return what care I have taken of all that 
he is intereſted in, I have continued to copy a ſet of 


defigns in architecture which he had begun: they are 


not, it is true, ſo well drawn as he would have done 
them, but they are better than if I had done them for 


myſelf. I am ſure that his friendſhip will excuſe the 


weakneſs of my pencil, and that he will ſee them in his 
collection with pleaſure. I have alfo tranſcribed into 
his muſick books all the new airs which we have had 
fince his departure. I have arranged the books of his 
library, I have fed his birds, I have given ſomething 
o his poor people: in ſhort, I have attempted to do all 
that he would have done himſelf. It is at theſe times 
that I have more than ever felt the force of that maxim 
which you have ſo often repeated to me, that application 
to buſineſs is the beſt means of compoſing the mind under 


grief or uneaſineſs. Ah, had I been condemned to idle- 


neſs during this interval of my friend's abſence, how 
ſhould I have been to be pitied ! I have laboured not 
to leave a moment in the day vacant, leſt I ſhould fill it 


with my ſadneſs. As a proof of this I ſend you a little 


piece which I have juſt tranſlated, on the advantages of 
induſtry. | T0 : 

Adieu, my dear mama; now that my friend is ſo far 
from me, I doubly feel the pain of being ſo from you. 
I have no conſolation but in knowing that you love me, 
and in feeling how much I love you. 


THE 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF INDUSTRY. 


R. Dorville, a rich manufacturer, was the moſt 
inveterate enemy to idleneſs. He not only dedi- 
cated the whole day to labour himfelf, but took care 
alſo to have every perſon of his family employed in the 
ſame manner. Liberal to all whom age or infirmity had 
rendered incapable of work, but implacable toward thoſe 
idle vagabonds who, with the advantages of health and 
ſtrength, came to beg at his door. He would aſk them 
why they did not work; and if they excuſed themſelves 
by ſaying that they could get no employment, he would 
offer it them in his manufacture; but after once refuſing 
it, they dared never more approach his preſence. 

He never ſuffered a bale of goods either to be packed 
up or opened, without obliging his two ſons, Francis 
and Robert, to put their hands to it. He had a large 
garden behind his houſe, in which he made them both 
work under the direction of his gardener: and during 
winter, he would employ them in turning and other 
works of ingenuity. His three daughters alſo had not 
more time allowed them for idleneſs. They had the 
charge of the domeſtic ceconomy, with every other oc- 


cupation ſuitable to their ſex. | 
The better to excite their induſtry, Mr. Dorville paid 
each for his work; and thoſe amongſt them, who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their activity, had an ex- 
traordinary reward. Theſe little perquifites they had 
the liberty of laying out in their own pleaſures and 
amuſements. | . | | | 
No quarrels or ill humours were ever heard in this 
family. They enjoyed perfect health, and cach day 
brought with it new pleaſures, by making them taſte 


the ſweets of their own labours. 
If the boys preſented to their fiſters a noſegay of 
carnations or hyacinths, they received from them in re- 
turn either embroidered ruffles, purſes, or ftrings for 
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their canes or watches, all the work of their induftrious 
hands. If their deſſerts were furniſhed by the fruits of 
the young trees which they had planted and grafted 
themſelves, they had the ſatisfaction to hear their pa- 
rents praiſe them, by * their gueſts to whom 
they owed their regale; at which each would take his 
glaſs, and the company in chorus drank to the health 
of the little gardeners. Di 
Seven days in the year were celebrated as feſtivals in 
the family ; theſe were the birth days of each of the 
children, and thoſe of their father and mother. Pleaſure 
and mutual tenderneſs reigned on theſe occaſions : par- 
ticularly on the birth days of their parents, when they 
generally gave an entertainment to the children, to 
which they invited their young acquaintance, The 
feaſt always ended in a ball, at which youthful vivacity, 
heightened by muſic, animated every look and motion, 
whilſt their fond parents beheld, with tranſports of joy, 
their playful gaiety and natural graces, | 
Who would believe that theſe children ſhould ever 
grow weary of a way of life ſo full of pleaſure ? This 
was, however, the caſe. Francis one day went to pay a 
viſit to his young couſins : he returned home with a ſor- 
rowful countenance. His father, from ſome indirect 
words which he let fall, comprehended at once the 
cauſe of his chagrin : he, however,' did not appear as if 
he obſerved it. In the mean while, as Francis wore the 
ſame face of ſadneſs the next day, Mr. Dorville having 
engaged him to take a walk with bim after dinner over 
his plantations, they had together the following conver- 
ſation, : | 1 5 
Mr. Dorville. What is the matter with you, my dear 

Francis ? the air of ſadneſs which I obſerve on your 
countenance, makes me very uneaſy. . 
Francis, (affecting a cheerful air.) Nothing at all, 
apa. | | | 
E Mr. Dorville. Come, come, notwithſtanding that ſmile, 
your whole appearance has leſs of cheertulneſs than 
uſual. >, 
Francis. I cannot diſown it. 5 
ee What is it then that makes you thus 
3 | 


s Francis. 
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FFancis. Ah, if I dare to tell you | 


Mr. Dorville, Are you afraid to open your heart to 
me? Am not I your friend? 
Francis, True; but, pray, papa, do not queſtion me 
any more on this ſubject. EE = 
Mr. Dorwille, And why not, fince it afflicts you? 
2 Becauſe I think you would not afford me any 
cemedy. | 
Mr. Dorwille. Do you think then that I had rather ſeg 
you afflicted than happy? I thought you had a better 
adea of my tenderneſs for you. Ds 
Francis. O papa, do not miſtake me; no, no, I am 
ſenſible, you Yrs no greater joy than to ſee us re- 
O1CCs : | | 
: Mr. Dorville, I do not ſee then what can hinder you 
from making me your confidant; but hold, we will 
ſettle this matter between us. Tell me your grievance, 
; and I will promiſe on my part to do all in my power to 
5 k . 85 | 
| remove it. | | 3 
5 Francis. Well then, papa, ſince you will have it, I 
| muſt tell you: you keep us like ſo many flaves to our 
work from morning to night; there are my couſins, you 
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og fee how their papa lets them ſpend their time ; ſhall 
A not we have as much fortune as they will ? = 
* Mr. Dorville. What, my dear child, is this all that 
if afflicts you ? nothing can be eaſter than to ſatisfy you 
5 in this buſineſs. God forbid that I ſhould make you 
| work againſt your inclinations ; you are at full liberty 
- to take your reſt, and not to return to your work again 
. till you yourſelf deſire ii. | 
Francis, happy to enjoy his liberty with the conſent 
b of his father, ſpent the reſt of the day in leitering 
* about here and there, ſometimes in the houſe, ſometimes. 
1 Mr. Dorville always roſe early; and when the wea⸗ 
; ther was fine, generally amuſed himſelf with a walk 
e, into the country, and took with him thoſe of his chil- 


Zug dren who the day before had been moſt diligent and 
attentive to their work. The next morning after this 
diſcourſe, the early dawn promifed a moſt beautiful 

"mY day; Mr. Dorville was preparing to go out; Francis 

heard him; and though he was very ſculible that he had 
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not deſerved the indulgence, he nevertheleſs haſtened 
up, and aſked his father's permiſſion to accompany him. 
Mr. Dorville willingly conſented. They went together, 
and ſeated themſelves at the top of a hill, from whence 
they had a view of the ſurrounding country. It was 
in the early part of the ſpring. The meadows, which 


but a month before were buried in ſnow, now diſplayed 
the moſt lively verdure. The woods were covered with 


tender foliage, and the fruit trees adorned with the 
gayeſt bloſſoms, The harſh whiſtling of the north wind 
no more grated on the ear; nothing was heard around 
but the tweet warbling of birds. Young lambs and 
playful colts were ſeen ſporting in the rich paſture 
grounds. Echo. reſounded with the cheerful ſong of 
the labourer, as he trod the furrowed land. The roads 
were filled with troops of country people; ſome con- 
ducting their waggons loaded with corn, wine, and 
other merchandize; others carrying on their ſhoulders 
baſkets filled with herbs and flowers. The young milk 
maids ſeemed to walk in cadence: all bent their ſteps 
towards the city, the gates of which were juſt opened to 
receive them. Francis, affected by this ſcene, felt his 
heart ſo elated with cheerfulneſs that, throwing himſelf 
into the arms of his father, he exclaimed, O papa, I 
have you to thank for the pleaſure which this moment 
affords me! 


Mr. Dorville, If all our friends were but here to en- 


joy it with us! I am ſorry we did not call on your 
couſins as we paſſed by their door. RE 
Francis. Oh they will not be up theſe two or three 
hours at leaſt. , „ | 
Mr. Dorwille. Is it poſſible? Why then they ſpend 
one half of the day in ſleep ? VV 
Francis. I have ſometimes called on them at nine in 
the morning, and they had ſcarcely their eyes open. 
Mr. Dorwille. No doubt, they are objects of your 
envy juſt now. | 3 
Francis. No truly, papa; if I were aſleep like them, 
I ſhould loſe all the pleaſure I enjoy now. | 
Mr. Dorwille. This is one advantage then arifing from 
| Induſtry ; it calls us up early enough to make us reliſn 
the charms of a fine morning. 
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Francis. But, papa, cannot I be an early riſer without 
working ? - Eo, 5 

Mr. Dorwille. And what will you do when you are up? 
Francis. I would go and walk ſometimes to one place, 
ſometimes to another : to-day I would aſcend the hill ; 
ro-morrow I would enter the thick foreſt ; another time 
I would feat myſelf on the banks of a river, 

Mr. Dorwville, It is very well, my dear, but we have 
three hundred and ſixty- five day“ in the year; if we 
take from theſe all the cold and wet mornings, there 
will ſcarcely reinain fixty-five ſuch as this of to-day. 
Would you walk out through the thick fogs, and when 
it rains or ſnows, or when the impetuous winds render 
the hoar froſts more biting ? | 

Francis. No certainly, I ſhould have very little reliſh 
for walking in ſuch bad weather. | 

Mr. Dorwille. What then will you do with the other 
three hundred mornings, if you do not work ? | 

Francis, I don't know. | i 

Mr. Dorwille, Tell me freely then; do you think that 
you would find it a very pleaſant thing not to know what 
to do with yourſelf? 


Francis. No; I confeſs, time would ſeem very long 
to me, | | 


Mr. Dorville. Would it not be better to go briſkly to 
work, than to be rubbing your eyes, yawning, and 
ſtretching out your arms, and then finking into your 
chair like a perſon overcome with fatigue. . 

Francis. But, papa, if I do not work, I can amuſe my- 
ſelf with ſome 2 x TY 

Mr. Dorville. You know very well, I have never 
hindered your amuling yourſelf; but let us examine 
whether-to work, or to paſs our time in vain diffipation, 


yields us the molt folid pleaſure, I am far from wiſhing 


that my children ſhould not be as happy as they aie 


capable of being. You ſhall always play and never 


work more, if you can prove to me that play will vive 


you more ſatisfaction than work, 

Francis. Take care, papa, it will not be ve:y diftic. t 
to prove this. | 7 KID 
| Mr. Dorvi.le, Well then, let us ſez; I am wi bag to 
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Francis. Did you never obſerve, that when T am at 


play, I run, 1 jump, ance, and make. a thouſand 
gambols ; but when { ork { do nothing of all this. 


Mr. Dorwille. Neverchetets, I have often ſeen you 
and your brother lauge and amuſe yourſelves when you 


have been at work together. 8 


Francis, That is true; but yet it is better to be at 
play. ; | 
Mr. Dorwille. Th is not a day paſſes but you play; 
have you any thing to ſhew me in conſequence of all 
this play ? | 
Vn mos No, papa, I have only the remembrance of 

them. | | | | 

Mr. Dorville, And have you nothing remaining from 
your work ? | | 

Francis, Oh yes, I have in my garden above a dozen 


Foung trees which I have plantcd and grafted myſelf; 
all my beds are furniſhed with good vegetables, and my 
borders with fine flowers. | 8 


Mr. Dorwille. Is that all, my dear? | 
Francis. No indeed, papa; I have in my chamber 
A great cupboard tull of my workmanſhip in ſtraw and 
ꝓaſteboard, beſides a thouiand little toys of ivory and 
Ebony, that I turned in my lathe. | 
Mr. Dorville, But, without doubt, you look at all 
theſe things now with regret, when you think how 
many drops of ſweat they coit you? here you will ſay, 
I ſpent a whole day's labour on this. 
Francis. And ſuppoſe they had coſt me as much again? 
Mr. Dorwille, What then? „„ | 
Francis. Why, papa, ſo long as I ſee my cupboard 
Furniſhed with the fruits of my labours, whilſt I gather 
noſegays for my fiſters, or fine fruits, and good vegeta- 
bles to preſent to my mother, I find myſelf fo happy, 
that I no longer think of the trouble that theſe things 
Coſt, me. 1 
Mr. Dorwille. Tell me: all the time which you have 
ſpent in cultivating your garden, or in turning; do you 
wiſh now that you had paſſed it in play? I 
Francis. Np, certainly, for then J ſhould have had 
nothing to ſhew for it to-day. 
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you, come Francis, work no more; 1 will have you 
Tpend your whole time at play, Would it not be making 


play would ſoon become tedious and inſupportable to me. 
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Mr. Dorwille. You would have had the remembrance” 
of it at leaſt, Do you reckon that nothing ? 5 
Francis. It is but a very little thing. 
Mr. Dorwille. 1 think, it appears from your own ae- 
count, that play only amuſes the preſent moment, and 
that it does not even always do that in proportion to our 
expectations; and that work, on the contrary, after” 


uſeful enjoyment. After twenty years are paſt, you 
will have a renewed pleaſure in gathering fruits from- 
the trees which your hands have planted, though you 
will by then have forgotten all your frivolous paſtimes. 
Decide therefore yourſelf, which affords the moſt fohd- 
pleaſure, uſeful labour, or vain amuſement. | 
Francis. O papa, according to the light in which you 
have ſet the thing, there is no room to balance, — 
f ute, renders us moſt huppy. | 
Mr. Dorwille. You ſee then, it was not without reaſon- 
that I have urged you to follow it. Were I to ſay to 


you miſerable for the reſt of your life ? 
Francis. Oh yes, I can feel this now: every different 


Mr. Dorwille. And do they not, on the contrary, ap- 


Francis. Yes, papa, I confeſs, they do. | 
Mr. Dorwille. At thoſe times, I myſelf urge you to 
enjoy your pleaſures. You know how often I have in- 
vited your coulins and your other companions to come 
and ſhare in your amuſements. Have you forgotten 
how you have wreſtled together, and run- races, and- 
thrown the bar? 

Francis. No, papa, I remember it very well; you 
have yourſelf been ſo good as to aſſiſt almolt always at our 
ſports; and I have often ſeen you ſmile, when TI have 
happened to have the advantage. : 

Mr. Dorville. And this was pretty often the caſe. 

Francis. Becauſe J am ſtronger than any of my com- 
panions, eſpecially my poor couſins ; I never feared to 
engage with both of them at once. | 

r. Dorville, Perhaps they are not ſo old as you? 
| 5 | Francis. 
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old as the youngeſt by a full year. | 
Mr. Dorwville, You are better fed then; | 
Francis, | beg your pardon ; they live better eve 
day of their lives than we do, 


Francis, Oh, you know very well that I am not ſo 


Mr. Dorwille. | do not ſee then how you came by all 


this firength, unleſs it be the effect of labour. | 


Francis. Excuſe me, papa, I do not know how that 


can be; becauſe I am ſo much - weakened ſometimes by 
hard work that I can hardly fiir. | 
| i 2 Dorwville, But, my dear, who are thoſe that run 
el | 7255 | 
Francis. Thoſe who frequently run races. 
Mr. Dorwille. What is the reaſon of this pray ? 
Francis. Becauſe they are uſed to run. 
Mr. Dorwille. Nevertheleſs, running weakens them 
ſometimes, as labour does you. 5 | 
Francis, Without doubt. | | 
Mr. Dorville, But the next day are they leſs alert, or 
you leſs briſk? | 5 
Francis, It is true. | 1 5 TRIS. 
Mr. Dorwille, One word more, Have you never ob- 
ſerved that ſome people have their limbs much more 
ſtrong and nervous than others? > 


Francis, Oh yes, our blackſmith for inſtance: you have 


only to look at his arms; every muſcle is expreſſive of 
vigor, | e 3 

Mr. Dorville, And how, do you think, has he acquired 
this vigor? | 6 
Francis. How ſhould I know? this man is the whole 
day with his body bent over his anvil; and he has 


been accuſtomed from his earlieſt youth to wield a ham- 


mer which 1 can ſcarcely lift with both hands. 


Mr. Dorville. What, do you think he is ſtronger than 


Lam? I | ” 

Francis. O papa, I ſhould be very ſorry to ſee him 
lay hold of you, even if I were by to afliſt you. 

Mr. Dorwille. This is a farther proof then that labour 
ſtrengthens the body. Here is a blackſmith who uſes 
more violent exerciſe than 1 do, and yet he is more robuſt. 
You uſe more violent exerciſe than your couſins, and you 
are more robuſt than they are: labour muſt certainly 
have ſomething to do in t his. 
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Francis. I own I begin to think it. 

Mr. Dorwille, You told me juſt now, that your couſins 
eat very delicately. 5 - 

Francis. It is very true. | | | 

Mr. Dorwille. I think, however, they have frequent 
diſorders of the ſtomach. | = £4 

Francis. Yes, almoſt always, | 

Mr. Dorwille. Are you ever troubled with thoſe com- 
plaints ? | a © | 

Francis, Never, papa; you know very well that my 
appetite never fails me. _ | : 

Mr. Dorwille. Yes, but on ſome days I obſerve that 


you eat with more pleaſure. than ordinary; eſpecially 


after you have been digging in your garden. | 


Francis, Yes, truly, I make a briſk attack upon your 


proviſions after I have been hard at work. 


Mr. Dorville, But how is this; work ſtrengthens your 
arms and your ſtomach ; it whets your appetite ; and 
ſhall I prohibit it? No, certainly; I with to fee my 
ſon do honour to my table, without fearing indi- 

eſtion, like his coufins: and I ſhould be very ſorry to 
ee his companions outdo him in wreſtling, or running 
Francis, But, papa, I have been told by many-people, 
that being ſo rich as you are, you ought not. to make 
us work. = -: | 8 Ee 

Mr. Dorville. Theſe people talk like blockheads, and 


you will be a ſtill greater blockhead if you believe them. 
If you remain every day in bed till nine o'clock, can I 
with all my money, make you enjoy ſuch a fine morn- 


ing as this? 
Francis, No, certainly. . | 5 
Mr. Dor wille. For theſe many years to come, you 
will have to gather of the fruit of thoſe trees which 
you have planted. Vou may alſo, from time to time, 
make preſents to your fiſters and friends of the pretty 
pieces of workmanſhip which you have made. This is 
the fruit of your induſtry, and a ſource of enjoyments 
which are for ever renewing. But with all my money, 
can I make the conſequences of your amuſements, when 
once they are paſt, equally ſweet ? THT LEES 
Francis. Alas, no papa. 
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Mr. Dorville, In ſhort, can I, with all my riches, make 
e or preſerve your ſtomach from indigeſ- 
tion” 

Francis, Nor this either. | | 

Mr. Dorville, Behold then what advant you owe to 
labour; advantages ſo precious, that not all the gold in the 
world can procure them, | | 
Francis. 5 cannot deny it. $ 

Mr. Dorwille. And why is it that I get money ? Is it that 
my children may be happy or unhappy ? 

Francis, That they may be happy, without doubt. 


My. Dorwille, And which of the two is the moſt happy, | 
3 


he who ſlumhers away the beſt part of the morning in 
or he who by riſing with the dawn may, when the weather is 


fine, walk in the country and contemplate the raviſhing 
| beauties of nature? 11. N 


Francis. The latter, undoubtedly. | 
Mr. Dorville. Again; which is the happieſt, he who 
waſtes his life in purſuit of vain pleaſures, which by habit 
will become ;ofipia 
behind them; or he who employs his time in uſeful and 


Pleaſant labours by which he ſecures a thouſand ſweet en- 


zoyments for the time to come ? 
Francis. Oh the latter, certainly. > 


Mr. Dorville. J do not aſk you whether it be beſt to have 


the limbs ſtrong and robuſt, or enervated ; a freſh and livel 
complexion, or fickly paleneſs ; vigorous health, or conti- 
mor weakneſs; and a good appetite, rather than perpetual 
indigeſtion. 
2 Oh, it will not admit of a queſtion, 
Mr. Dor ville. Vou have juſt allowed that labour gives us 
all theſe advantages. | . 


Francis, T have. 


Mr. Dorville, Should 1 not then be highly blameable, if 


in compliance to the opinions of certain filly people, I were 
to neglect to cultivate a love for work amongſt my children, 
under the vain pretence that I am rich ? when, with all my 
riches, I ſhould but make them the more unhappy. 

Francis. Yes, yes, I ſee it plainly now; what a block- 


head I was when I grew tired of my work. Come, papa, 


the day is advanced; I am impatient to return to my uſual 
occupations, I hope to have a pretty bouquet to give to my 
ſiſters, and ſome excellent ſtrawberries for your deſſert, 
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Mr. Doruille. Come, my dear, I am charmed to ſee you 


ſo reaſonable : this encourages me to conſult you on an affair 


of importance which I have in my mind, We will talk. 
about it to-morrow. 

On the morrow, Francis a little roud, but ſtill more 
curious to be of this conſultation. with his father, haſtened 


the next day to attend him, with ſome degree of importance 


in his air. 


It is a long time, ſon, ſaid Mr. Dorville, ſince I have 
been thinking how to uu a certain ſum of money moſt ad- 
vantageouſly for my children. 
Francis. You are very good, papa. 
Mr. Dorville. I am therefore very gad to coulals you on 
this buſineſs. 


Francis, Me, papa ; Oh nothing can be more ſimple; you 
have only to throw it into trade. | 
Mr. Dorville. It is in that already, my dear ; but on the 
contrary, I think of withdrawing it from trade, in order 
to make it more ſecure to you: in our way of buſineſs we 


are expoſed to many loſſes; I ex . this every day; and 


in caſe ſome great ſtroke ſhould befal us, I ould wiſh to 


place a certain part of my fortune ſo ſecurely as to enſure 


a comfortable ſubſiſtence to my children for the reſt of their 


lives. 


Francis, 1 ſhould think, you m \ght purchaſe houſes ? 
Mr. Dorville. True, but then there is the hazard of their 
being burnt. 


Francis. In that caſe buy land, that cannot be burnt at 


8 Mr. Dorville. That is true; but then if we do not our- 


ſelves attend to the cultiv ation of them, they will ſoon be- 
come barren and fink in value, after we have been at much 
expence on them, fo that in the end we ſhall find ourſelves 
poor in the midſt of large poſſeffions. 

Francis. I do not know then, papa, what advice to give 
you. 


Me. Derville, Why truly, child, 1 tee no way of ine 


ſecuring this ſum, but by ſpending i it in ſuch a manner that 
we never can loſe the intereſt of it. 


Francis. How, papa, ſpend a ſum of money for fear- you 


ſhould loſe it? 


Mr. Dorwille. Even ſo; for inſtance: if I ſhould lay it 
out in giving you uſeful bs ra which would make 
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yo independent of all reverſes of fortune ; you then would 
in 


atever ſituation chance might throw you, able to 

rocure the neceſſaries of life. You underſtand accounts and 
k-keeping; you know every thing belonging to the culti- 
vation of trees; you are a tolerable turner; your brother 


and fiſters have alſo their particular talents: it has coſt me 


a great deal of money to have you inſtructed in theſe things, 
J will ſacrifice yet more to make you complete; and then 
I ſhall look upon you as poſſefling more riches than thoſe who 
have a great inheritance ; for we may loſe our fortune, but 
uſeful knowledge remains with us for ever. 

Francis. But, papa, you are in very eaſy circumſtances ; 
you are maſter of a good manufacture; and I think with 
that. we never can want, | 
Mr. Dorville; Much richer people than we are have ex- 
perienced reverſes of fortune, and it is good to be prepared 


againſt all poſſible events. I recolle& a ſtory which will 


UMluſtrate this obſervation : I will relate it to you. 

Francis. Pray do, papa; TI ſhall be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Dorville. A young gentleman in Germany paid his ad- 
dreſſes to a very amiable lady, and aſked her in marriage of her 
father. The father ſaid: to Fim, I will give you my daughter 
very willingly, but have you a good trade to maintain her and 


her children? A trade, Sir, anſwered the young gentleman ? 
are you ignorant that I poſſeſs a large country ſeat in your 


neighbourhood, with a conſiderable eſtate beſides ? All this 
is nothing, replied the father of the lady ; your houſe may 
be burnt, your land may ſuffer devaſtation ; beſides this, 
many other ruinous accidents may happen to you, which I 


cannot foreſee, In a word, if you wiſh to obtain my daugh- 


ter, you muſt learn ſome trade, or I ſhall not be ſatisfied. 
It is the abſolute condition of our alliance. It was-in vain 


that the young gentleman remonſtrated: the father would 


not recede. What was to be done ?. he loved the lady too 
paſſionately to give her up. He put himſelf apprentice 
therefore to a baſket maker, the eaſieſt bufineſs he could 
think of; and it was not till after he had made a very neat 
baſket, and ſome other pieces of workmanſhip, before the 
eyes of her father, that he could obtain the lady. . 
During the firſt years of his marriage, he laughed in- 
wardly at the foreſight of his father-in-law, and the whim- 
fical condition which he had impoſed upon him ; but he had 


ſoon occaſion to ſee the matter in a much more ſerious light. 
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his labours. The children were employed to ſell the baſkets 
the poſſeſſion of his fortune. 


lated it himſelf to his brother and ſiſters, who were alſo as 


in one of Mr. Porville's magazines; and all the buildings 


richeſt and moſt ſenſible men; becauſe they knew that in 


5 
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War was declared: the enemy entered his province. They 
ravaged his lands, cut down his foreſts, demoliſhed his caſtle, 
pillaged his effects, and obliged him and his family to take 
flight : our rich gentleman found himfelf all at once reduced 
to indigence. At firſt he did nothing but deplore his ill 
fortune, living with difficulty on the little money that he had 
ſaved ; but this reſource ſoon failed him. He then bethought 
himſelf of the trade which he had learned. His ſpirits 
began to recover, and he gave himſelf up to work with the 
more ardour, as he had taken refuge in a city where his 
name and rank were unknown, His wife, between the in- 
tervals of her domeſtic occupations, comforted him under 


which he made. In this manner he provided decently for 
the ſupport of himſelf and family, until the happy moment 
arrived, which by the return of peace reſtored him again to 


his ſtory made a lively impreſſion on Francis. He re- 


much taken with it. It put them upon making a number of 
reflections on the wiſdom of id reſources againſt the 
unexpected turns of fortune. Alas, they did not then fore- 
ſee that they ſoon would have occaſion to apply this to 
themſelves. A little time after, a fire broke out in the night 


belonging to his manufactory were conſumed before any 
aſſiſtance could be got to ſtop the flames. Another mam 
might have been caft down by this diſaſter; but, on the con- 
trary, it ſerved only to fortify his reſolution, and redouble 
his activity, All his friends were eager to ſupport him. 
His induſtry made the beſt uſe of theſe advantages, by la- 
bouring to repair his loſſes. Nor did this reverſe of fortune 
prevent his daughters from being ſought in marriage by the 


them they ſhould find women capable of conducting the 
affairs of their houſe with ceconomy and prudence. As for 
his two ſons, they applied themſelves with ſuch indefatigable 
ardour to buſineſs, that in a few years their affairs were not 
only reeſtabliſhed, but carried to a degree of proſperity, 
which they had never known before that misfortune which 

ſeemed to have overthrown them for ever, | 
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LET TRR 
WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER, 
| | | SEPTEMBER 27, 
| O MY dear mama, what danger friend Charles has 
been in! Alas! I have been within a little of loſing 
him! I tremble yet whilſt I think of it. What would have 
become of me if he had been as brutal as his adverſary; if 
be either had loſt his life, or taken away that of his an- 
tagoniſt, and been obliged to fly his country? Happily all 
has terminated to his honcur ; whilſt he is ako to his fa- 
mily, and to his friend, he has given us freſh reaſon to 
love and eſteem him. But I am too long without ſatisfying 
your curioſity : read, pray read the letter which Mr. Gran- 
diſon has juſt received from Mr. Bartlet. I have ſpent the 
whole evening in tranſcribing it in order to ſend it to you. 
O my dear mama, how many times has my heart beat whilſt 
I was taking this copy! But it is not of me that it ſpeaks; 
forget me I pray you for a few moments that you may be 
the more at liberty to attend to my friend, | 


LETTER XXI. 
MR. BARTLET TO MR, ORANDISON.- 


My dear Friend. © SEPTEMBER 26. 


I CAN never ſufficiently-congratulate you on the happineſs 
of poſſeſſing ſuch a ſon as yours. I was witneſs yeſterday, - 
without his knowing it, to an adventure which does him 
infinite honour. .. But why ſhould J be aſtoniſned at his con- 


duct, when I only fee in it the effect of the good example 


and wiſe leſſons which he has received from you. We fell 
in company yeſterday with a Mr. Stukely, ſon to Lord G— 
a young man of a moſt violent and brutal character: though 
he is but eighteen. years of age, he is devoured by ambition 
and envy. i had already obſerved that he was jealous of the 
poſt which your ſon had obtained. He threw out many 
SF #4 . ſpiteful + 
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ſpiteful ſarcaſms which Charles with admirable ſelf-com- 
mand paſſed over in ſilence. They engaged in a game of 
piquet together, Stukely, like a bully, took advantage of your 
ſon's moderation, pluming himſelf on a falſe courage. He 
took occaſion to quarrel with him at play in ſo pointed a 
manner, that Charles could not refrain from ſhewing his in- 
dignation by his looks, I will give you their converſation 
vows. - : N 

Charles, Methinks, Sir, you do not ſeem to take much 
pleaſure in this game, had not we better leave off, - 
Stulely, (throwing the cards on the table.) Very true. There 
is very little pleaſure in playing with people who underſtand _ 
nothing of the game. | | 
Charles, It is very poſſible; I do not underſtand it ſo well 
as as you by a great deal: I do not play ſo much, 
Stuſely. If you are not better informed in other things, I 
fear you will find it ſomewhat difficult to ſupport the honour 
that 28 ſo lately obtained. 5 | | 
Charles. I do not look upon the ſcience of gaming tò be 
abſolutely neceſſary to this purpoſe, But let us talk of ſome- 
thing elſe if you pleaſe, You have a very pretty ſnuff-box, 

Stukely, You would like ſuch an one perhaps with your 
new dignity. 5 | FEY 
Charles. It would be quite uſeleſs to me; I do not take 
ſnuff, I think ſt better not to accuſtom myſelf to it at my 
Age. | | ; 

S:ukely. Do you mean by that that T am wrong in taking it? 
Charles. By no means. I have nothing to ſay againſt what 
you or your parents think proper. - Fr AS 
. Stukely, My parents have nothing to do in this buſineſs ; 
it is ſufficient that 1 like iet. 
© Charles, Very well, Each according to his own way of 
thinking. Rt: 2 | T1. 

Stake? What a dutiful little boy! He won't take a pinch 
of ſnuff without aſking leave of his Papa and mama. 


: Charles, It is very true, I do nothing without conſulting - 
them, f | | | 
Stulely. J ought not to be ſurprized at this: you are not 
ſo old as I am yet, therefore are not fit to think and act for 
yourſelf, You want time for improvement. ; 
Charles. I hope indeed to be better informed when I come 
to your age, 9 


Stukleys 
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Staley. Do you mean to inſult me, Sir? by telling me 
that you are better informed than I am! 1 
Charles. Better than you, Sir? J am incapable of ſo groſs 
a rudeneſs. You muſt certainly comprehend what I 1aid, 
that at your age I hoped to be better informed than I am 
NOW. &» | 155 | 
Stulely. You have the art of evading your own words. 
Charles. No, Sir, I think before I ſpeak; my words, 
therefore, need no evaſion. * | | 5 
- Szukely, Enough. Shall we go in the garden together? 
Charles. With all my heart, Sir. I have no objection. 
Stukely roſe up- haſtily, putting his hand to his ſword : 
Charles calmly laid his in an armed chair, and followed 
Stukely with a firm air. I waited till they were out of the 
room, intending to follow them, as I perceived plainly that 
Stukely meant to pick a quarrel, They walked at ſome diſ- 
tance from each other towards a little grove at the farther 
end of the garden. I went a ſhorter way to the ſame place, 
and hid myſelf behind a clump of trees, where I could con- 
— liſten to their converſation, which was as follows. 
Stukely, Where is your $Sword.? You had it on juſt now. 
Charles, True, Sir: but I left it in the hauſe. 
Stxkely, Go and fetch it, if you pleaſe, _ 
— Why, pray? I do not want my ſword to walk in 
1 m_ 4 | vas 
 -Stukely. No: but you want it to repair the offence that 
you have given me. EDT. 
Charles. The offence! It is ſomewhat ſtrange that I ſhould 
have offended you without knowing it. g . 
Stakely. You have offended me, however, and I only 
walted till we were alone to take notice of it. : 
Charles, You might as well then have done that before. 
I ſhould not be afraid of witneſſes to what had paſſed ber 
tween us, conſcious as I am that it is againſt my principles 
to offend any one. | | - 5 
Stukely, To what end are all theſe words; fetch your 
e e I will either have ſatisfaction, or you muſt aſk my 
ardon. | | T 5 
1 Charles, Aſk your pardon, Sir! Had J offended you 1 
ſhould not wait till you required it: but as the matter ſtands 
t is perfectly uſeleſs, e 
Stulely. But why did you leave your ſword when you 
ſaw that I wore mine? | 5 
| ; Charles, 


z 
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- Charles, What was this to me, Sir? I ſee no reaſon why 
I muſt regulate my actions by yours, | 
Stuleſy. It was however, to Yay the leaſt, a great impru- 
dence on your part. e 85 
Charles, As how, pray? Had I taken you for an aſſaſſin 
T ſhould doubtleſs have kept my ſword. Then indeed you 


would have had cauſe to take offence. | a 
Stuleſy. You put me out of patience; my ſword is now 
in the ſcabbard, but take notice, I adviſe you to beware. 
Charles, J am very eaſy, Sir, having nothing to fear, 
Stukely, Nothing to fear? Do you expect that I can bear 
without reſentment, that a perſon of inferior birth to myſelf, 


and my junior by four years, ſhould arrive at a preferment 


which I think I have a better right to? — 
Charles. You have been a long while in coming to the 
point. I gueſſed that this was at the bottom of your 


diſpleaſure, You are very good to give yourſelf the trouble 


to envy it me, when I do not envy you the advantage of 
your _— birth -: | 
S:ukely, What, do you deſpiſe this advantage then! 
Charles, Certainly not, but I ſhould be very fooliſh to be 
Jealous of it, or to diſpute it with you ſword in hand. 
Stxkely, Why ſo pray ? N r 
Charles, Becauſe my ſword can no more take your birth 
from you, than yours can the which the king has been 
pleaſed to confer on me. Reflect upon this; and then tell 
— whether there is any occaſion for us to cut each other's 
roats, 
F 8 But people fight often to prove their ſkill in the 
word. 5 2 i 
Charles, We may as well do this with our foils; and I 
will, if you pleaſe, meet you at the fencing ſchool, where 
we 11 try our {kill to the utmoſt, and ſettle this grand 
quarrel. 
Stukely, Do you laugh at me? | | | 
Charles, God forbid : but IJ muſt confeſs, I fear, our duel 
will be laughed at, and that the world will ſay, here are 
two young cowards who have agreed together to give each 
other a ſcratch'to make parade of their courage. ill you 
liften to me, and accept of a ſatisfaction which will ſuit us 
both much better ? | 2] | 5 i 
Stukely, What is it ? 


Charles, 


\ 
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Charles, It is this: that in all things in which you are 
really my ſuperior, I ſhall never bluſh to acknowledge you 
as ſuch; and that I believe you have the ſame ſentiments 
with regard to me. = 8 
Stukely, (putting up his cord.) Well then, it is I that 
«ought firſt to render you the homage ſo juſtly your due. Ves, 
* amiable Grandiſon, you have conquered, and I yield to you. 
You have made me but too ſenſible of the unworthineſs o 
my behaviour. Would you could but pardon me as ſincerely. 
as I reproach myſelf. nl 
Charles, Enough, Sir; I have no longer any reſentment, 

Stukely, Let this ſcene, I conjure you, remain for ever a 
profound ſecret. It is enough for me to carry about me the 
remembrance of it, without meeting the reproaches of others, 

Charles. Be eaſy, Stukely : I give you my hand as a pledge 
of my ſecrecy. 1 OOTY 

Stukely, And I receive it with confidence: I do not dare 
to aſk your friendſhip ; but let me live in the hope of ob- 
taining it, by aſfiſting to make me more worthy. 

After having embraced, the two young men returned back 
together into the houſe. Nobody knew any thing of this ad- 
venture. It redounds as much to the honour of your ſon, as to 
the diſgrace of his adverſary, had he not in ſome ſort repaired 

it by the laſt part of his behaviour. Throughout the whole 
of this delicate circumſtance, Charles manifeſted a courage 
without raſhneſs, and moderation without weakneſs, Though 
young and unarmed, he knew how to bring his adverſary to 
terms by the force of his reaſons, In a word, I know not 
which the moſt to admire in him, his prudence, or his in- 
trepidity. 5D 


LETTER KXIL 
WILLIAM DANVERS TO HIS MOTHER. 


OCTOBER 2e- 


| Y friend Charles is at length returned, my dear mama. | 

What was our joy at ſeeing him again. The moment 
of his return ſerved as a ſignal for a feaſt. Without ſaying 
any thing to Mr, Grandiſon, the young boys of the ray +7 
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had erected, with the bows of trees, a triumphal arch at the 
entrance of the avenue. The young girls, in their beſt at- 

tire, waited with baſkets of flowers, which they ftrewed 
before him. It was by a cry of, Long live Charles Gran- 
diſon, that his approach was firſt announced to us. We im- 
mediately ran to meet him, Mrs. Grandiſon leading the 
way. He threw himſelf out of the carriage into the arms 
of his parents. Mrs. Grandiſon preſſed him to her heart, 
bathing him with her tears; and Mr. Grandiſon, as he em- 
braced him, ſtrove in vain to conceal his. As for Emily, 
her arms ſeemed faſtened round his neck; and Edward alſo 
was much rejoiced : though the eldeſt, he ſeemed to look up 
to his brother with a kind of ref But, mama, I cannot 
deſcribe to you what I felt. I wept, I fighed, as if I had 
been in trouble ; whilſt my heart was filled with the moſt 
lively joy. Ah, when it came to my turn to embrace him, 
how cloſely did I hold him in my arms! I thought of you 
at the ſame time. Ah, faid I to myſelf, if I could but this 
moment carry my friend into the preſence of my mama l 
The ſervants ran backwards and forwards, crying out with 
Joy, They would have given the world to have embraced 
and kiſſed him as we did, No one was ever beloved like 
him; nor was any one ever fo worthy of it. All the coun- 
try 3 came yeſterday evening, and danced under our 
windows; and to- night there was a general illumination 
throughout the village, 93 s 1 | 
Charles has received this morning the compliments of all 
the neighbouring nobility, What an honour at his age! 
But he 1s not rendered proud by it: on the contrary, he is 
more modeſt than before. Is not this the beſt proof in the 
world that he is worthy of his dignity ? DE | 
Juſt as we were fitting down to table, the old gardener 
Matthews came in: he is the huſband of Mrs. Grandiſon's 
nurſe. He lives about three miles off, on a penſion allowed 
him by Mr. Grandiſon, upon which he paſſes a happy old 
age. He advanced ſlowly on his crutches to pay his com- 
pliments. Charles ſaw * at the end of the avenue, and 

ran to meet him. He took him by the hand, and brought 
him to his mother. He made him ſit down to table next to 
himſelf. You ſee, mama, that honours have not changed the 
nature of my friend. A young page of honour makes an old 
gardener fit by his fide, and ſerves him all dinner time! Not 
that I ſaw any thing ſo extraordinary in this, but I could per- 
| | eeive 
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ceive that Edward was inwardly aſtoniſhed at it. I do not 
know how it 1s, ſaid he to his brother after dinner, but this 
viſit of Matthews ſeemed to give you more pleaſure than all 
the reſt, It is true, anſwered Charles: the words of this 
honeſt man are not made up of vain compliments; they 
come from the heart. He would not, at his age, have walked 
three miles on his crutches to congratulate me, if he had 
not been fincerely rejoiced at my good fortune; and befides, 
ought I not to love him who had the care of dear mama's 
infancy ? I am ſure, he loves her as if ſhe was his own 
daughter. Charles was in the right; for during the whole 
meal, I had my eyes fixed upon this good old man; and 
though he was in the gayeſt ſpirits, I could frequently ob- 
ſerve his eyes filled with tears when he turned them towards 
Mrs. Grandiſon. The worthy Matthews wiſhed to return 
home early becauſe of the length of the walk; but in order 
to enjoy his company longer, Charles eafily prevailed on his 
father to ſend him back in his carriage. 
You may well imagine, my dear mama, that I could not 
be witneſs to all theſe ſcenes without figuring to myſelf the 
happy day on which I ſhall return to you. Alas, I ſhall 
have no place or dignities to bring back to you, but I ſhall at 
leaſt have done all in my power to bring you back a heart 
leſs unworthy of your affection. No illuminations will 
celebrate my return ; but I ſhall ſee your eyes, and thoſe of 
my ſiſter, ſhine through their tears with all the brightneſs of 
Joy. I ſhall receive no 1 compliments on the ad- 
vancement of my fortune, but J ſhall receive from your 
mouth the words of love; I ſhall receive your kiſſes and 
careſſes. I do not envy my friend the favours beſtowed on 
him by the bounty of heaven: I feel that he deſerves them 
better than I. But when I ſee him in the arms of his mother, 
I aſk why am not I in thoſe of my dear mama. I have no- 
thing but you to love on earth, and I am far from you. You 
are all my riches, and I poſſeſs you not. O mama, my dear 
mama, I muſt break off: I muſt not give myſelf up to theſe 
_ cruel reflections. I ſhould have ſtrength enough, perhaps, to 
ſupport them for myſelf alone, but not for you. It is not my 
own grief which I fear, it is yours. I ſhould not dread 
afflictions, were it not for the fear of afflicting you. 
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The following Books for the Inflrufio and Entertainment | of 


Youth, are juſt publ, . and 7 be had Y any the 
Bookſellers, 


"HE CHILDREN's FRIEND, tranſlated 'from 

the French of M. BzxqQuin; complete in Four 
Vas and ornamented with Four beautiful Frontiſpieces, 
price only 8s, "Ns 


T'AMI DES ENFANS, par M. BZN; complete 
in Four Volumes, with Frontiſpieces, price only 10s. 


' SELECT STORIES, for the Inſtruction and Enter- 
tainment of Children, by M. BeRQUIN ; in One Volume, 


illuſtrated with Four e price 28. 6d. ſewed, or 
36. bound. 


Tas HISTORY or SANDFORD and MERTON; 


a Work intended for the Uſe of Children, embelliſhed with 


beautiful Frontiſpieces, in Two Volumes, price 68, ſewed, 
or 7s. bound. | 


SANDFORD er MERTON, Traduction Libre de 
L'Anglois, par M. BzxqQuin, embelli de Frontiſpices, in 
Two Volumes, price 7s. bound. 5 


Tus ADVENTURES or NUMA POMPILIUS, 
ſecond King of Rome, tranſlated from the French of M. de 
FLORIAN, in Two Volumes, price 6s, boards, 
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